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INTEODtrCTION. 


"  I  HAVE  the  feeling  that  every  man's  biog- 
raphy is  at  his  own  expense.  He  furnishea  not 
only  the  fac-ts,  but  the  report.  I  mean  Uiat  all 
biography  is  autobiography.  It  ia  only  what  he 
tells  of  himself  that  oomes  to  be  knonii  and 
believed." 

So  writes  the  man  whose  life  we  are  to  pass 
in  review,  and  it  is  certainly  as  true  of  him  as 
of  any  awtlior  we  eould  niiiiie.  lie  delineates 
himself  so  perfectly  in  his  various  writings  that 
the  careful  reader  sees  his  nature  just  as  it  was 
in  all  its  essentials,  and  has  little  more  to  learn 
than  those  human  accidents  which  individualize 
tim  in  space  and  time.  About  all  these  acci- 
dents we  have  a  natural  and  pardonable  curios- 
ity. We  wish  to  know  of  what  race  he  came, 
what  were  the  conditions  into  which  lie  was 
bom,  what  educational  and  social  influences 
helped  to  mould  his  character,  and  what  new 
elements  Nature  added  to  make  him  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

He  himself  believes  in  the  hereditary  trans- 
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mission  of  certain  characteristics.  Though  Na- 
ture appears  capricious,  he  says,  "  Some  quali- 
ties she  carefully  fixes  and  transmits,  but  some, 
and  those  the  finer,  she  exhales  with  the  breath 
of  the  individual,  as  too  costly  to  perpetuate. 
But  I  notice  also  that  they  may  become  fixed 
and  permanent  in  any  stock,  by  painting  and 
repainting  them  on  every  individual,  until  at 
last  Nature  adopts  them  and  bakes  them  in  her 
porcelain." 

We  have  in  New  England  a  certain  number 
of  families  who  constitute  what  may  be  called 
the  Academic  Races.  Their  names  have  been 
on  college  catalogues  for  generation  after  gener- 
ation. They  have  filled  the  learned  professions, 
more  especidly  the  ministry,  from  the  old  colo^ 
nial  days  to  our  own  time.  If  aptitudes  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  can  be  bred  into  a 
family  as  the  qualities  the  sportsman  wants  in 
his  dog  are  developed  in  pointers  and  setters,  we 
know  what  we  may  expect  of  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  Academic  Races.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  he  will  take  more  naturally,  more 
easily,  to  his  books.  His  features  will  be  more 
pliable,  his  voice  will  be  more  flexible,  his  whole 
nature  more  plastic  than  those  of  the  youth  with 
less  favoring  antecedents.  The  gift  of  genius  is 
never  to  be  reckoned  upon  beforehand,  any  more 
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than  K  choice  new  variety  of  pear  or  peach  in  a 
seedling ;  it  is  always  a  surprise,  hut  it  in  born 
with  ^eat  advantagts  when  the  stock  from 
which  it  springs  has  been  long  under  cultiro- 

tion. 

Tliese  thoughts  suggest  themselves  !ii  lixikiiig 
back  at  the  sti'iking  record  of  the  family  inaili; 
historic  by  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Eiuttrtinii. 
It  was  remarkable  for  the  long  fiucoesMon  of 
clergjTnen  in  its  genealogy,  and  for  the  largo 
number  of  college  graduates  it  counted  on  its 
roUs. 

A  genealt^cal  table  ia  very  apt  to  iUuMtrate 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  —  in  the  estimate 
of  the  aospcii.!:nit4.  It  is  iiidiiied  !■.  r.iti-inlMT 
and  record  those  ancestors  who  do  most  honor 
to  the  living  heirs  of  the  family  name  and  tra- 
ditions. As  every  man  may  count  two  grand- 
fathers, four  great-grandfatliers,  eiglit  great- 
greafr^andfathcrs,  and  so  on,  a  few  generations 
pve  him  a  good  chance  for  selection.  If  he 
adds  his  distinguished  grandmothers,  he  may 
double  the  number  of  personages  to  choose  from. 
The  great-grandfathers  of  Mr.  Emerson  at  the 
sixth  remove  were  thirty-two  in  number,  unless 
the  list  was  shortened  by  intermarriage  of  rela- 
tions. One  of  these,  from  whom  the  name  de- 
scended, was  Thomas  Emerson  of  Ipswich,  who 
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furnished  the  staflf  of  life  to  the  people  of  that 
wonderfully  interesting  old  town  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

His  son,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Emerson,  min- 
ister of  the  town  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Edward  Bulkelej,  who  succeeded  his  father,  the 
Reverend  Peter  Bulkeley,  as  Minister  of  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 

Peter  Bulkeley  was  therefore  one  of  Emer- 
son's sixty-two  grandfathers  at  the  seventh  re- 
move. We  know  the  tenacity  of  certain  family 
characteristics  through  long  lines  of  descent,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  any  one  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  grandparents,  if  indeed  the  full 
number  existed  in  spite  of  family  admixtures, 
may  have  transmitted  his  or  her  distinguishing 
traits  through  a  series  of  lives  that  cover  more 
than  two  centuries,  to  our  own  contemporary. 
Inherited  qualities  move  along  their  several 
paths  not  unlike  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  chess. 
Sometimes  the  character  of  the  son  can  be 
traced  directly  to  that  of  the  father  or  of  the 
mother,  as  the  pawn's  move  carries  him  from 
one  square  to  the  next.  Sometimes  a  series  of 
distinguished  fathers  follows  in  a  line,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  superior  mothers,  as  the  black  or 
white  bishop  sweeps  the  board  on  his  own  color. 
Sometimes  the  distinguishmg  characters   pass 


from  oti«  sex  to  tbu  other  indifferonUvi  aii  llio 
castle  stndes  over  Um  black  and  wliitf-  squares. 
Sometimes  an  uncle  or  aunt  Uvea  iiver  ngaiu  ib 
a  nephew  or  niece,  as  if  the  knig^kt'ti  move  were 
repeated  on  the  squares  of  human  iudivitlnolity. 
It  is  not  inijmssible,  then,  that  some  of  tbo  t[»ail- 
ities  we  mark  in  Emei'son  may  have  come  fr>)tn 
the  remote  aneeator  whose  aiuue  figured  with 
diBtinctioo  in  the  early  bJatory  of  New  Eng- 
land, 

The  R*'vcrend  Peter  Bulkeley  is  honorably 
commemorated  among  the  worthies  consi^ied  to 
immoi'talitj'  in  that  precious  and  entertaining 
medley  of  fact  and  fancy,  enlireued  by  a  wilder- 
ness of  quotations  at  firet  or  second  hand,  the 
Jfdrjnnfia  C/iris/t  Amerkina,  of  the  ReTereiul 
Cotton  Mather.  Tlie  old  chronicler  tells  liia  story 
so  much  better  than  any  one  can  tell  it  for  Iilrn 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  si)eak  for  himself  in 
a  few  extracts,  transferred  witli  all  tht-ir  ty])o- 
graphical  idiosyncrasies  from  the  London-]) riuted 
folio  of  1702. 

"  He  was  descended  of  an  Honourable  Family  in 
Bedfordshire.  ~  He  was  bom  at  Woodhii  (or  Odel) 
in  Bedfordshire^  Januanj  31st,  15S2. 

"  His  Education  was  answerable  unto  bis  Oriyi- 
nal ;  it  was  Learned,  it  was  Genteel,  and,  wbicb  was 
the  top  of  all,  it  was  very  Pious :  At  kngtli  it  made 
him  a  Batchelior  of  Divinifij,  and.  a  Follow  of  Saint 
John's  Colledge  in  Cambridge. 
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"  When  he  came  abroad  into  the  World,  a  good 
benefice  befel  him,  added  unto  the  estate  of  a  Gen- 
tleman, left  him  by  his  Father ;  whom  he  succeeded 
in  his  Ministry,  at  the  place  of  his  Nativity :  Which 
one  would  imagine  Temptations  enough  to  keep  him 
out  of  a  Wilderness." 

But  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church,  and  so, — 

"When  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent  was  Arch-Bishop 
Laud's  General,  as  Arch-Bishop  Laud  was  another's, 
Complaints  were  made  against  Mr.  BulMy,  for  his 
Non-Conformity,  and  he  was  therefore  Silenced. 

"  To  New-England  he  therefore  came,  in  the  Year 
1635 ;  and  there  having  been  for  a  while,  at  Canv- 
bridge,  he  carried  a  good  Number  of  Planters  with 
him,  up  further  into  the  Woods,  where  they  gathered 
the  Twelfth  Church,  then  formed  in  the  Colony,  and 
caird  the  Town  by  the  Name  of  Concord, 

"  Here  he  buried  a  great  Estate,  while  he  raised 
one  still,  for  almost  every  Person  whom  he  employed 
in  the  Affairs  of  his  Husbandry. — 

"He  was  a  most  excellent  Scholar,  a  yery-well 
read  Person,  and  one,  who  in  his  advice  to  young 
Students,  gave  Demonstrations,  that  he  knew  what 
would  go  to  make  a  Scholar.  But  it  being  essential 
unto  a  Scholar  to  love  a  Scholar,  so  did  he ;  and  in 
Token  thereof,  endowed  the  Library  of  Harvard- 
CoUedge  with  no  small  part  of  his  own. 

"  And  he  was  therewithal  a  most  exalted  Chris- 
tian —  "  In  his  Ministry  he  was  another  Farel,  Quo 
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neviQ  tannii  fortiua  —  A.nd  the  observiuiftc  which  his 
ovm  People  had  for  him,  w&s  also  ]iairl  hiiu  from  nil 
soTta  of  People  throughoiit  the  Land  ;  hut  pspocially 
from  the  MiDisters  of  the  Countrj-,  who  would  sIJll 
address  him  aa  a  Father,  a  Projjhet,  a  CounaeUor,  uu 
aU  •: 


These  extracts  may  not  qnlte  eatisfy  the  ex- 
acting reader,  who  must  be  referred  to  the  old 
folio  from  which  they  were  taken,  where  he  will 
receive  the  following  cooaael :  — 

'*  If  then  any  Person  would  know  what  Mr. 
Peter  Bulkhj  waa,  let  him  read  hia  Judicious 
and  Savory  Treatise  of  tha  Gogpel  Cocenant, 
which  has  passed  throngh  several  Editions,  with 
much  Acceptance  among  the  People  of  Grod."  It 
must  he  a4lded  that  "  he  had  a  comjtetently  good 
Stroke  ut  L^itiii  Poutry;  aiid  evL^n  in  his  (.)ld 
Age,  affected  sometimes  to  improve  it.  Many 
of  his  Composure  are  yet  in  our  Flands," 

It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  Christian 
were  reproduced  in  the  descendant  whose  life  we 
are  studying.  At  his  death  in  1C59  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  waa  mentioned,  by  his  son  Edward, 
whose  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Emerson,  the  minister  of  Mendon  who, 
when  that  village  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
removed  to  Concord,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1680.     This  is  the  first  connection  of  the  name 
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of  Emerson  with  Concord,  with  which  it  has 
since  been  so  long  associated. 
.  Edward  Emerson,  son  of  the  first  and  father 
of  the  second  Reverend  Joseph  Emerson,  though 
not  a  minister,  was  the  next  thing  to  being  one, 
for  on  his  gravestone  he  is  thus  recorded :  "  Mr. 
Edward  Emerson,  sometime  Deacon  of  the  first 
church  in  Xewbury.?  He  was  noted  for  the 
virtue  of  patience,  and  it  is  a  family  tradition 
that  he  never  complained  but  once,  when  he 
said  mildly  to  his  daughter  that  her  dumplings 
were  somewhat  harder  than  needful,  —  *"'  hut  not 
often  y  This  same  Eidward  was  the  only  break 
in  the  line  of  ministers  who  descended  from 
Thomas  of  Ipswich.  He  is  remembered  in  the 
f amUv  as  havin^r  been  *^  a  merchant  in  Charles- 
town." 

Their  son,  the  second  Reverend  Joseph  Emer- 
son, Minister  of  Maiden  for  nearlv  half  a  cen- 
tuTv,  married  ilarv,  the  dau<jhter  of  the  Rev- 
erend  Samuel  Moodv,  —  Father  Moodv, — of 
York,  ilaine.  Three  of  his  sons  were  ministers, 
and  one  of  these,  William,  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Concord  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionarv  War. 

As  the  successive  generations  narrow  down 
towards  the  individual  whose  life  we  are  recall- 
ing, the  character  of  his  progenitors  becomes 
more  and  more  important  and  interesting  to  the 


biographer.  The  Reverentl  Willinni  Kmerson, 
grauilfather  of  Ualph  Waldo,  was  nii  excelleut 
and  popular  preacher  and  an  ar<leut  ami  devoted 
pati-iot.  lie  preached  ntsistance  to  LyrnntH  from 
the  pulpit,  he  encouraged  hie.  towuHtncn  and 
tlieir  allies  to  make  a  stand  a^iust  the  Mildiors 
who  had  marched  upon  their  peaceful  vilht^, 
Hud  would  hare  taken  a  part  in  the  Fight  at  thu 
Bridge,  which  he  saw  from  his  own  bouiie,  liad 
not  the  friends  around  liitn  prcvi^uted  his  quit- 
ting his  dooi-atep.  He  loft  Couwrd  in  1776  to 
join  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,  was  taken  with 
fever,  was  advised  to  return  to  Coneord  and  set 
out  on  the  journey,  but  died  on  his  way.  Ilia 
wife  was  the  dang^hter  of  the  Reverend  Daniel 
Bliss,  his  predecessor  iu  the  pulpit  at  Concord. 
This  was  another  very  noticeable  personaj^e  in 
the  line  of  Emerson's  ancestors.  His  merits  and 
abilities  are  described  at  gi-eat  length  on  his 
tombstone  in  the  Coneonl  burial-ground.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  bis  epitaph  was  com- 
posed by  one  who  knew  him  well.  But  the 
slabs  which  record  the  excellences  of  our  Xcw 
England  clergymen  of  the  past  genei-ations  are 
so  crowded  with  virtues  tliat  the  reader  can 
hardly  help  inquiring  wliethcr  a  sharp  bargain 
was  not  driven  with  the  stouocutter,  like  that 
which  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield  arranged 
with  the  portrait-painter.     He  was  to  represent 
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Sophia  as  a  shepherdess,  it  will  be  remembered, 
with  as  many  sheep  as  he  could  afford  to  put  in 
for  nothing. 

William  Emerson  left  four  children,  a  son 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  three  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  is  well  remem- 
bered as  pictured  for  us  by  her  nephew,  Ralph 
Waldo.  His  widow  became  the  wife  of  the 
Reverend  Ezra  Ripley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
his  successor  as  Minister  at  Concord. 

The  Reverend  William  Emerson,  the  second 
of  that  name  and  profession,  and  the  father  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  was  born  in  the  year 
1769,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1789.  He  was  settled  as  Minister  in  the  town 
of  Harvard  in  the  year  1792,  and  in  1799  be- 
came Minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Bosti>n. 
In  1796  he  married  Ruth  Haskins  of  Boston. 
He  died  in  1811,  leaving  five  sons,  of  whom 
Ralph  Waldo  was  the  second. 

The  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  im- 
mediate parentage  of  a  man  like  Emerson  leads 
us  to  inquire  particularly  about  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Reverend  William  Emerson  so  far  as 
we  can  learn  them  from  his  own  writings  and 
from  the  record  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Sprague's  valuable  and 
well-known  work,  "Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,"  contains  three   letters  from  which  we 
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leam  aome  of  his  leatling  cbaratTtei-iHtici. 
Pierce  of  Brookline,  the  faithful  chronicler  of 
hia  time,  speaks  of  tis  pulpit  talents  as  extni- 
ordinary,  but  thinks  tiiere  was  not  a  perfect 
sjiDpathy  between  him  and  tliu  people  of  the 
quiut  little  town  of  Harvard,  while  he  was 
highly  acceptable  in  the  pulpits  of  the  metrop- 
olis. In  personal  appearance  he  was  attractive  ; 
his  Toioe  was  mi^odioua,  his  utterance  dutttuct, 
his  manner  agreeable.  "  Lie  was  a  f;uthful  and 
generous  friend  and  knew  how  to  forgive  an 
enemy,  —  In  his  theological  views  perhaps  he 
went  farther  on  the  liberal  side  than  most  of  his 
brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated.  —  He 
was,  however,  perfectly  tolerant  towards  those 
who  differed  from  him  most  widely." 

Dr.  Chai-L-s  Lowell  ^iiiol.li.T  lin>f!v'r  minister, 
says  of  him,  "  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  handsome  man, 
rather  tall,  witli  a  fair  com])lexion,  his  cheeks 
slightly  tinted,  his  motions  easy,  graceful,  and 
gentlemanlike,  his  manners  bland  and  pleasant. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  and  expressed  himself 
decidedly  and  emphatically,  but  never  bluntly  or 
vulgarly.  —  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  man  of  good 
sense.  His  conversation  was  edifj-ing  and  use- 
ful ;  never  foolish  or  undignified.  —  In  liis  the- 
ological opinions  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  far 
from  having  any  sympathy  with  Calvinism.  I 
have  not  supposed  that  he  was,  like  Dr.  Free- 
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man,  a  Humanitarian,  though  he  may  have  been 


so. 


There  was  no  honester  chronicler  than  our 
clerical  Pepys,  good,  hearty,  sweet-souled,  fact- 
loving  Dr.  John  Pierce  of  Brookline,  who  knew 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  graduates  of 
Harvard,  starred  and  unstarred,  better,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  QHihernice)^  than  they  did  them- 
selves. There  was  not  a  nobler  gentleman  in 
charge  of  any  Boston  parish  than  Dr.  Charles 
Lowell.  But  after  the  pulpit  has  said  what  it 
thinks  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  well  to  listen  to  what 
the  pews  have  to  say  about  it. 

This  is  what  the  late  Mr.  George  Ticknor  said 
in  an  article  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner "  for 
September,  1849. 

"  Mr.  Emerson,  transplanted  to  the  First 
Church  in  Boston  six  years  before  Mr:  Buck- 
minster's  settlement,  possessed,  on  the  contrary, 
a  graceful  and  dignified  style  of  speaking,  which 
was  by  no  means  without  its  attraction,  but  he 
lacked  the  fervor  that  could  rouse  the  masses, 
and  the  original  resources  that  could  command 
the  few." 

As  to  his  religious  beliefs,  Emerson  writes  to 
Dr.  Sprague  as  follows :  "  I  did  not  find  in  any 
manuscript  or  printed  sermons  that  I  looked  at, 
any  very  explicit  statement  of  opinion  on  the 
question  between  Calvinists  and  Socinians.     He 
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viondj  to  what  is  ethical  and  imi- 
Rf'ChristJauttjT ;  v^rj  little  to  the  peraoual 

[  historical.  —  I  tbiuk  I  observe  in  fa  la  writ- 
ings, as  in  the  wi-itings  of  Unitarians  ilown  to  a. 
recent  date,  a  studied  reserve  on  tlio  nubjtict  of 
the  nature  and  offices  of  Jestts,  Thcj-  hod  not 
made  »ip  their  own  minds  ou  it.  It  wf»»  u  m}'«- 
tety  to  them,  and  they  let  it  remain  so." 

Mr.  William  Emerson  left,  publi»hex],  fifteen 
Sermons  and  Discourses,  an  Oration  pronuiinired 
at  Boston  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1802,  u  CViI- 
leetiou  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  an  Iliittonrnl 
Sketch  of  the  First  Church  in  Ronton,  bfiaitlr-H 
his  contributions  to  the  "  Monthly  Anthology," 
of  which  he  was  the  Editor. 

Ruth  Haskina,  the  wife  of  WilHam  and  th(^ 
mother  of  Ralph  W:ildo  Emerson,  is  spoken  of 
by  the  late  Dr.  Frothin^^hani,  in  an  artirlt-  in  the 
"Christian  Examiner,"  as  a  woman  '-of  ^reat 
patience  and  fortitmle,  of  the  serenest  trust  in 
God,  of  a  discerning  sjiirit,  and  a  most  ci>iirtc- 
ous  bearing,  one  who  knew  how  to  jjniilo  the 
affairs  of  her  own  lionse,  as  long  :;s  she  w.is  I'e- 
sponsible  for  that,  with  the  swccti'st  aiithoi-ity, 
and  knew  how  to  give  the  least  trouble  [Uid  tlic 
greatest  happiness  after  tliat  anthority  was  re- 
signed. Both  lier  mind  and  hci'  character  were 
of  a  superior  oi-der,  and  they  set  their  utainp 
upon  manners  of  peculiar   softness  and  natural 
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graoe  and  quiet  dignity.  Her  sensible  and 
kindly  speech  was  always  as  good  as  the  best 
instruction ;  her  smile,  though  it  was  ever  ready, 
was  a  reward." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Furness  of  Philadelphia, 
who  grew  up  with  her  son,  says,  "  Waldo  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  father  ;  the  other  chil- 
dren resembled  their  mother." 

Such  was  the  descent  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. If  the  ideas  of  parents  survive  as  impres- 
sions or  tendencies  in  their  descendants,  no  man 
had  a  better  right  to  an  inheritance  of  theologi- 
cal instincts  than  this  representative  of  a  long 
line  of  ministers.  The  same  trains  of  thought 
and  feeling  might  naturally  gain  in  force  from 
another  association  of  near  family  relationship, 
though  not  of  blood.  After  the  death  of  the 
first  William  Emerson,  the  Concord  minister, 
his  widow,  Mr.  Emerson's  grandmother,  mar- 
ried, as  has  been  mentioned,  his  successor.  Dr. 
Ezra  Ripley.  The  grandson  spent  much  time  in 
the  family  of  Dr.  Ripley,  whose  character  he 
has  drawn  with  exquisite  felicity  in  a  sketch 
read  before  The  Social  Club  of  Concord,  and 
published  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  No- 
vember, 1883.  Mr.  Emerson  says  of  him : 
"  He  was  ic^entified  with  the  ideas  and  forms  of 
the  New  England  Church,  which  expired  about 
the   same  time   with  him,  so  that  he  and  his 
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coevals  seemed  the  rear  gnard  of  the  gi'eat  camp 
and  army  of  the  Puritans.  whicJi,  however  in 
it.s  last  days  docliuiag  into  formalisui.  in  the 
heytUy  of  its  Btr«ngth  had  planted  and  liber- 
ated America.  .  ■  ■  The  same  faitli  made  what 
was  strong  and  what  waj*  weak  in  Dr.  Ripley." 
It  woidd  he  hard  to  find  a  more  jierfeot  sketch 
of  character  than  Mr.  Emei'son's  living  picture 
of  Dr.  Ripley.  I  mjiielf  remember  him  as  a 
comely  little  old  gentleman,  but  ho  was  not  so 
commimieative  in  a  strange  household  as  his 
clerical  brethren,  smiling  .John  Foster  of  Brigh- 
ton and  chatty  Jonathan  Homer  of  Newton. 
Mr.  Emerson  says,  "  He  was  a  natural  gentle- 
man ;  no  dandy,  bat  courtly,  hospitable,  manly, 
and  public-spirited  ;  his  nature  social,  bis  house 
open  to  all  men.  —  His  bi-ow  was  serene  and 
open  to  his  visitor,  for  he  loved  men,  and  he  had 
no  studies,  no  occupations,  which  conipanv  could 
interrupt.  His  friends  were  his  study,  and  to 
see  them  loosened  his  talents  and  liis  tongue. 
In  his  house  dwelt  order  and  prndenee  and 
plenty.  There  was  no  waste  and  no  stint.  He 
was  open-handed  and  just  and  generous.  In- 
gratitude and  meanness  in  Iiis  beneficiaries  did 
not  wear  out  his  compassion  ;  lie  bore  the  insnlt, 
and  the  next  day  his  basket  for  tlie  beggar,  his 
horse  and  chaise  for  the  crijiple,  were  at  their 
door."     How  like  Goldsmith's  good  Dr.  Prim- 
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rose  !  I  do  not  know  any  writing  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son which  brings  out  more  fully  his  sense  of 
humor,  —  of  the  picturesque  in  character,  — 
and  as  a  piece  of  composition,  continuous,  fluid, 
transparent,  with  a  playful  ripple  here  and 
there,  it  is  admirable  and  delightful. 

Another  of  his  early  companionships  must 
have  exercised  a  still  more  powerful  influence  on 
his  character,  —  that  of  his  aunt,  Mary  Moody 
Emerson.  He  gave  an  account  of  her  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Woman's  Club  several  years  ago, 
and  published  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for 
December,  1883.  Far  more  of  Mr.  Emerson  is 
to  be  found  in  this  aunt  of  his  than  in  any  other 
of  his  relations  in  the  ascending  series,  with 
whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Her  story  is 
an  interesting  one,  but  for  that  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  mentioned.  Her  character 
and  intellectual  traits  are  what  we  are  most  con- 
cerned with.  "  Her  early  reading  was  Milton, 
Young,  Akenside,  Samuel  Clarke,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  always  the  Bible.  Later,  Plato, 
Plotinus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Stewart,  Cole- 
ridge, Herder,  Locke,  Madam  De  Stael,  Chan- 
ning,  Mackintosh,  Byron.  Nobody  can  read  in 
her  manuscript,  or  recall  the  conversation  of 
old-school  people,  without  seeing  that  Milton 
and  Young  had  a  religious  authority  in  their 
minds,  and  nowise  the  slight  merely  entertain- 
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ing  quality  of  modpm  banls-  And  Plato.  A 
totle,  Plotiniis,  —  how  venerable  anil  organi 
Natnre  tliey  are  in  her  mind  ' "' 

There  are  many  sentences  eite<l  by  Sir,  KmtT- 
sfin  which  remind  ua  very  strongly  «f  hiit  own 
writings,  Sucli  a  passage  as  the  following  might 
have  come  from  his  Essay,  "  Nature,"  hiil  it  wiuj 
written  when  her  nephew  was  only  four  yuan 
old. 

"  Haldeu,  1807,  September. — The  raptoro  of  feel- 
ing I  would  part  from  for  days  devohnl  to  higher 
discipline.  Bdt  when  Nuture  beams  with  snch  oxcwta 
of  beanly,  when  the  heart  ihrilis  wiUi  hope  in  its  Au- 
tlinr,  —  feels  it  is  related  Ui  Ilim  more  than  by  any 
ties  of  creittioii,  —  it  exulte,  too  fondly,  purbap*.  fur 
B  state  of  trial.  But  in  Sc-tul  of  night,  ni-^ri-r  morn- 
ing, when  the  eastern  stars  glow,  or  api>ear  tu  gUm-, 
with  more  indescribable  lustre,  a  lustre  nliich  pene- 
trates the  spirits  with  wonder  and  curiosity,  —  then, 
however  awed,  who  can  fear?" — "A  few  iiulsa- 
tions  of  created  beings,  a  few  Buccessioiis  of  acts,  a, 
few  lamps  held  out  in  tlie  firmament,  enable  us  to  tiilk 
of  Time,  make  epochs,  write  histories,  —  to  do  mure, 
—  to  date  the  revelations  of  God  to  man.  But  tlii'se 
lamps  are  held  to  measure  out  some  of  the  uioiiii'uts 
of  eternity,  to  divide  the  histoi'y  of  Gi"!'«  c>]^)ur:itioiia 
in  the  birth  and  death  of  nations,  of  worKls.  It  is  a 
goodly  name  for  our  notions  of  breathing,  suffering, 
enjoying,  acting.  We  personify  it.  Wc  call  it  by 
every  name  of  fleeting,  dreaming,  vaporing  imagciy. 
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Yet  it  is  nothing.  We  exist  in  eternity.  Dissolve 
the  body  and  the  night  is  gone ;  the  stars  are  extin- 
guished, and  we  measure  duration  by  the  number  of 
our  thoughts,  by  the  activity  of  reason,  the  discovery 
of  truths,  the  acquirement  of  virtue,  the  approval  of 
God." 

Miss  Mary  Emerson  showed  something  of  the 
same  feeling  towards  natural  science  which  may 
be  noted  in  her  nephews  Waldo  and  Charles. 
After  speaking  of  "  the  poor  old  earth's  chaotic 
state,  brought  so  near  in  its  long  and  gloomy 
transmutings  by  the  geologist,"  she  says  :  — 

"  Yet  its  youthful  charms,  as  decked  by  the  hand 
of  Moses'  Cosmogony,  will  linger  about  the  heart, 
while  Poetry  succumbs  to  science."  —  "  And  the  bare 
bones  of  this  poor  embryo  earth  may  give  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite,  far,  far  better  than  when  dignified 
with  arts  and  industry ;  its  oceans,  when  beating  the 
symbols  of  countless  ages,  than  when  covered  with 
cargoes  of  war  and  oppression.  How  grand  its  prep- 
aration for  souls,  souls  who  were  to  feel  the  Divinity, 
before  Science  had  dissected  the  emotions  and  ap- 
plied its  steely  analysis  to  that  state  of  being  which 
recognizes  neither  psychology  nor  element."  —  Use- 
fulness, if  it  requires  action,  seems  less  like  existence 
than  the  desire  of  being  absorbed  in  Grod,  retaining 
consciousness.  .  .  .  Scorn  trifles,  lift  your  aims;  do 
what  you  are  afraid  to  do.  Sublimity  of  character 
must  come  from  sublimity  of  motive." 


So  ^  08  hereditary  and  family  mfluenci-a  can 
account  for  tlie  i-.liaracti^r  anil  intclli'i-t  (if  Kalph 
Waldo  Eiuentoti.  we  coiiKl  tianlly  iwk  for  a  bet- 
ter iaboi-a  iiiberitauce,  or  bettor  CDua«eIs  and 
examples. 

■  -  Haviog  traced  some  of  the  distingnisfain^  traits 
trhich  belong  by  descent  to  Mr.  Kmerson  to  those 
who  were  before  him,  it  is  intorustiug  to  note  how 
far  they  showed  thenuelvee  in  those  of  his  own 
generation,  his  brothers.  Of  thcso  I  will  men- 
tion two,  one  of  whom  I  knew  personiilly. 

Edward  Bliss  Emerson,  who  ^Tudiiated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1824,  three  ywars  after 
Ralph  Waldo,  held  the  first  place  in  his  class. 
He  becran  the  stinly  of  the  law  wit.h  Dnnict 
Webster,  but  overworked  himself  anil  siifffii'cd 
a  temporary  disturbance  of  his  reason.  After 
this 'he  made  another  attempt,  but  found  his 
health  imequal  to  the  task  and  exiled  himself  to 
Porto  Rico,  where,  in  1834,  he  died.  Two 
poems  preserve  his  memory,  one  that  of  lialph 
Waldo,  in  which  he  addresses  his  memory,  — 
"  AL,  brother  of  the  brief  but  blazing  star," 

the  other  his  own  "Last  Farewell,"  wi-itten  in 
1832,  whilst  sailing  out  of  Boston  Harbor.  The 
lines  are  unaffected  and  very  toueliing,  full  of 
that  deep  affection  which  united  the  brothers  in 
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the  closest  intimacy,  and  of  the  tenderest  love  for 
the  mother  whom  he  was  leaving  to  see  no  more. 

I  had  in  my  early  youth  a  key  furnished  me 
to  some  of  the  leading  traits  which  were  in  due 
time  to  develop  themselves  in  Emerson's  charac- 
ter and  intelligence.  As  on  the  wall  of  some 
great  artist's  studio  one  may  find  unfinished 
sketches  which  he  recognizes  as  the  first  growing 
conceptions  of  pictures  painted  in  after  years,  so 
we  see  that  Nature  often  sketches,  as  it  were,  a 
living  portrait,  which  she  leaves  in  its  rudiment- 
ary condition,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  earth 
has  no  colors  which  can  worthily  fill  in  an  outline 
too  perfect  for  humanity.  The  sketch  is  left 
in  its  consummate  incompleteness  because  this 
mortal  life  is  not  rich  enough  to  carry  out  the 
Divine  idea. 

Such  an  unfinished  but  unmatched  outline  is 
that  which  I  find  in  the  long  portrait  -  gallery 
of  memory,  recalled  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Chauncy  Emerson.  Save  for  a  few  brief 
glimpses  of  another,  almost  lost  among  my  life's 
early  shadows,  this  youth  was  the  most  angelic 
adolescent  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  Remembering 
what  well-filtered  blood  it  was  that  ran  in  the 
veins  of  the  race  from  which  he  was  descended, 
those  who  knew  him  in  life  might  weU  say  with 
Dryden,  — 


"tt  hj  tcaduction  cniuc  th;  mind 
Our  wooiiL-r  u  tim  tcu  to  fliul 
A  Boal  HO  uhannmg  from  a  «Mck  bo  ftnotl." 

HI9  iniag;e  13  with  me  in  it^  immortal  youth  lu 
when,  almost  fifty  years  ^o,  I  spoke  of  him  in 
these  lines,  which  I  may  venture  to  (]Uote  frtiiu 
myself,  since  others  hav«  i^ii«)t4^d  Uiuin  l>efore  nie. 

Thou  ca\iD,  iihaate  ochular  1  I  luui  (uw  thee  now, 
The  first  young  laurels  on  thy  pallid  tintvr. 
O'er  thj  alight  fi^re  floating  ligbtly  duwu 
In  g^raceEviI  fulik  the  ucadtiTnto  govro, 

thj  curled  lip  the  claraiQ  Hubs  that  taugfat 
nioo  the  miod  that  sculptured  tbem  willi  thought, 
triumph  glistening  in  the  cleat  blue  e;c. 
Too  bright  to  lire,  —  but  O,  too  fair  to  die. 

Bein^  ahout  seven  years  youn;2;ev  than  Waldo,  ho 
must  have  received  much  of  liis  inti'Uoctnal  anil 
moral  guidance  at  his  elder  brother's  iiands.  I 
told  tlie  story  at  a  meetiug  of  our  Historical 
Society  of  Charles  Emerson's  coming  into  ray 
study, —  this  was  probably  ia  1826  or  1827, — 
taking  up  Hazlitt's  "  British  Poets  "  and  turning 
at  once  to  a  poem  of  Marvell's,  which  he  read 
with  his  entrancing  voice  and  m.anner.  The 
influence  of  this  poet  is  plain  to  every  reader  in 
some  of  Emerson's  poems,  and  Charles'  liking 
for  him  was  very  probably  caught  from  Waldo. 
When  Charles  was  nearly  tlirough  college,  a 
periodical  called  "The  Harvard  licgistcr"  was 
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published  by  students  and  recent  graduates. 
Three  articles  were  contributed  by  him  to  this 
periodical.  Two  of  them  have  the  titles  "  Con- 
versation," "  Friendship."  His  quotations  are 
from  Horace  and  Juvenal,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Ba- 
con, Jeremy  Taylor,  Shakespeare,  and  Scott. 
There  are  passages  in  these  Essays  which  remind 
one  strongly  of  his  brother,  the  Lecturer  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later.  Take  this  as 
an  example :  — 

"  Men  and  mind  are  my  studies.  I  need  no  ob- 
servatory high  in  air  to  aid  my  perceptions  or  enlarge 
my  prospect.  I  do  not  want  a  costly  apparatus  to 
give  pomp  to  my  pursuit  or  to  disgoise  its  inutility.  I 
do  not  desire  to  travel  and  see  foreign  lands  and  learn 
all  knowledge  and  speak  with  all  tongues,  before  I 
am  prepared  for  my  employment.  I  have  merely  to 
go  out  of  my  door ;  nay,  I  may  stay  at  home  at  my 
chambers,  and  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  and  enjoy." 

The  feeling  of  this  sentence  shows  itself  con- 
stently  in  Emerson's  poems.  He  finds  his  in- 
spiration  in  the  objects  about  him,  the  forest  in 
which  he  walks ;  the  sheet  of  water  which  the 
hermit  of  a  couple  of  seasons  made  famous ;  the 
lazy  Musketaquid ;  the  titmouse  that  mocked  his 
weakness  in  the  bitter  cold  winter's  day ;  the 
mountain  that  rose  in  the  horizon ;  the  lofty 
pines ;  the  lowly  flowers.     All  talked  with  him 


as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  with  Uicm  as  of 
his  own  household. 

The  same  lofty  idea  of  frien<i8hip  which  wo 
find  in  the  man  in  his  matoritj-,  we  recognize  ill 
one  of  the  Kssays  of  the  youth. 

"  All  men  of  gifted  intellect  and  fine  geniua,"  »nys 
Charles  EJnerson,  ''  must  entert^n  a,  DoUe  idea  of 
friendship.  Our  reverence  we  are  constrained  to 
yield  where  it  ia  due,  — to  rank,  merit,  talents.  But 
our  affections  we  give  not  thus  easily. 

'The  baud  of  Dmiglas  b  hia  own.'  " 
—  "  I  am  willing  to  lose  an  honr  in  gossip  with  pei^ 
sons  whom  good  men  hold  cheap.  All  this  I  will  do 
out  of  regard  to  the  decent  conventions  of  polite  life. 
But  my  friends  I  mast  know,  and,  knowing,  I  must 
love.  Tlicro  must  hp  a  duily  lu-auty  In  thoir  life-  tliat 
ehall  secure  my  constant  attachment,  t  cannot  stand 
upon  tlie  footing  of  ordinary  acquaintance.  Friend- 
ship is  aristocratical —  the  affections  which  are  pros- 
tituted to  every  suitor  I  will  not  accept." 

Here  are  glimpses  of  what  the  youth  was 
to  be,  of  what  the  man  who  long  outlived  liira 
became.  Here  is  the  dignity  which  commands 
reverence,  —  a  dignity  which,  with  all  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  sweetness  of  manner  and  ex- 
pression, rose  almost  to  majesty  in  his  serene 
presence.  There  was  something  about  Charles 
Emerson  which  lifted  those  he  was  with  into 
a  lofty  and  pure  region  of  thought  and  feeling. 
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A  vulgar  soul  stood  abashed  in  Ms  presence.  I 
could  never  think  of  him  in  the  presence  of  such, 
listening  to  a  paltry  sentiment  or  witnessing  a 
mean  action  without  recalling  Milton's  line, 

"  Back  stepped  those  two  fair  angels  half  amazed," 

and  thinking  how  he  might  weU  have  been 
taken  for  a  celestial  messenger. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  of  idealization 
in  all  these  reminiscences,  and  of  that  exaggera- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  laudator  temporis  acti. 
But  Charles  Emerson  was  idolized  in  his  own 
time  by  many  in  college  and  out  of  college. 
George  Stillman  Hillard  was  his  rival.  Neck 
and  neck  they  ran  the  race  for  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  first  scholar  in  the  class  of  1828,  and 
when  Hillard  was  announced  as  having  the  first 
part  assigned  to  him,  the  excitement  within  the 
college  walls,  and  to  some  extent  outside  of 
them,  was  like  that  when  the  telegraph  proclaims 
the  result  of  a  Presidential  election,  —  or  the 
Winner  of  the  Derby.  But  Hillard  honestly 
admired  his  brilliant  rival.  "Who  has  a  part 
with  *  *  *  *  at  this  next  exhibition  ?  "  I  asked 
him  one  day,  as  I  met  him  in  the  college  yard. 
"*****  the  Post,"  aaswered  HiUard.  "  Why 
call  him  the  Post  ?  "  said  I.  "  He  is  a  wooden 
creature,"  said  Hillard.  "  Hear  him  and  Charles 
Emerson    translating  from  the   Latin  Domu% 


tota  infiammata  trat-  The  Post  will  raniior  the 
rorda,  '  The  whole  house  was  on  fire.'  ( 'li»rli>s 
EiuersoQ  will  tniiislate  the  scnteace  'Tbi^  «ti- 
tire  edidce  wna  wnippetl  in  flames.""  It  wiw 
natural  eaougb  tlmt  a  youog  adoiirar  Hhould 
prefer  the  Bernini  draperj'  of  Charles  EEUerHoti's 
version  to  the  simplu  nuclity  of  "the  Post's" 
rendering. 

The  nest  is  made  ready  long  bcforeh*nd  for 
the  bird  which  is  to  bo  bred  io  it  and  to  fly 
from  it.  The  intellectu^  atmosphere  into  wbit^b 
a  scholar  is  bom,  and  from  whicJi  he  draws  tlin 
breath  of  liis  early  mental  life,  must  be  stud- 
ied if  we  would  hope  to  understand  him  thor- 
oii.irhly. 

When  the  present  eentiiry  began,  tho  ele- 
ments, tlirown  into  confusion  by  tliii  Innjr  strug- 
gle for  Independence,  had  ni>t  bail  tbiio  to 
arrange  tliemselves  in  new  combinations.  The 
active  intellects  of  tlie  country  had  found  enough 
to  keep  tbem  busy  in  creating  and  organizing  a 
new  order  of  political  and  social  life.  ^Vliat- 
ever  purely  literary  talent  existed  was  as  yet  in 
the  nebular  condition,  a  diffused  luminous  spot 
here  and  there,  waiting  to  form  centres  of  con- 
densation. 

Such  a.  nebular  spot  had  been  brightening  in 
and  about  Boston  for  a  number  of  years,  when, 
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in  the  year  1804,  a  small  cluster  of  names  be- 
came visible  as  representing  a  modest  constella- 
tion of  literary  luminaries :  John  Thornton 
Kirkland,  afterwards  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster ;  John 
Sylvester  John  Gardiner ;  William  Tudor ;  Sam- 
uel Cooper  Thacher ;  William  Emerson.  These 
were  the  chief  stars  of  the  new  cluster,  and  their 
light  reached  the  world,  or  a  small  part  of  it, 
as  reflected  from  the  pages  of  "The  Monthly 
Anthology,"  which  very  soon  came  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Reverend  William  Emerson. 

The  father  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  may 
be  judged  of  in  good  measure  by  the  associates 
with  whom  he  was  thus  connected.  A  brief 
sketch  of  these  friends  and  fellow-workers  of  his 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  for  these  men  made  the 
local  sphere  of  thought  into  which  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  bom. 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  should  have  been 
seen  and  heard  as  he  is  remembered  by  old  grad- 
uates of  Harvard,  sitting  in  the  ancient  Presi- 
dential Chair,  on  Commencement  Day,  and  call- 
ing in  his  penetrating  but  musical  accents  :  "  Exr 
pectatur  Oratio  in  Lingua  Latina  "  or  "  Ver- 
nacvla^^  if  the  "  First  Scholar "  was  about 
to  deliver  the  English  oration.  It  was  a  pres- 
ence not  to  be  forgotten.  His  "  shining  morn- 
ing face  "  was  round  as  a  baby's,  and  talked  as 
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pleasantly  ks  his  voice  did,  with  bdiiIom  fur  ao- 
cents  and  dimples  for  punt-tuation.  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  "  full  of  intellectual 
wealth  and  practical  wisdom,  with  sometimes  a 
quaintiiess  tliat  bordered  on  humor."  It  was 
of  him  that  the  atory  was  always  t«ld,  —  it  may 
be  as  old  as  the  invention  of  printing,  —  that  he 
threw  his  sermons  into  a  barrel,  where  they  went 
to  pieces  and  got  mixed  up,  and  that  when  be 
was  going  to  preach  be  &)be<l  out  what  ho 
thought  would  be  about  enough  for  a  sermon,  and 
patched  the  leaves  together  aa  he  best  might. 
The  Reverend  Di-.  Lowell  stays :  "  He  always 
found  the  right  piece,  and  that  was  better  than 
almost  any  of  his  brethren  ooiild  have  found  in 
what  tlifv  had  written  with  twice  the  klioi-."  ilv. 
Cabot,  who  knew  all  Emerson's  literary  liabits, 
says  he  used  to  hsh  out  the  number  of  leaves  lie 
wanted  for  a  lecture  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 
Emerson's  father,  however,  was  very  methodical, 
according  to  Dr.  Lowell,  and  had  "  a  |>]aee  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  Dr. 
Sirkland  left  little  to  be  remembered  by,  and 
like  many  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
we  have  met  with,  has  become  a  very  thin  ghost 
to  the  grandchildren  of  his  contemporaries. 

Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  was  the  pulpit 
darling  of  his  day,  in  Boston.  The  beauty  of 
hia  person,  the  perfection  of  his  oratory,  the 
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finish  of  his  style,  added  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
character,  made  him  one  of  those  living  idols 
which  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  Protestantism 
as  images  and  pictures  are  to  Romanism. 

John  Sylvester  John  Gardiner,  once  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Parr,  was  then  the  leading 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Boston.  Him  I  recon- 
struct from  scattered  hints  I  have  met  with  as  a 
scholarly,  social  man,  with  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  the  cheerful  ways  of  a  wholesome 
English  parson,  blest  with  a  good  constitution 
and  a  comfortable  benefice.  Mild  Orthodoxy, 
ripened  in  Unitarian  sunshine,  is  a  very  agree- 
able aspect  of  Christianity,  and  none  was  read- 
ier than  Dr.  Gardiner,  if  the  voice  of  tradition 
may  be  trusted,  to  fraternize  with  his  brothers 
of  the  liberal  persuasion,  and  to  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  all  that  related  to  the  inter- 
ests of  learning. 

William  Tudor  was  a  chief  connecting  link 
between  the  period  of  the  "Monthly  Anthol- 
ogy," and  that  of  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," for  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
first  of  these  periodicals,  and  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  second.  Edward  Everett  characterizes 
him,  in  speaking  of  his  "  Letters  on  the  Eastern 
States,"  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  an  impar- 
tial observer,  a  temperate  champion,  a  liberal 
opponent,  and  a  correct  writer.     Daniel  Web- 
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Bter  bore  gimilar  testunony  to  his  talents  and 
character. 

Samuel  Coopor  Tliai-her  was  IiiinLly  twpiity 
years  old  when  the  "  Anthology  "  wan  fnuiidfd, 
and  died  when  he  was  only  a  little  mom  than 
thirty.  He  contributed  largely  to  that  periixl- 
ical,  besidea  publishing  various  controversial  «ftr- 
monn,  and  writing  the  "  Memoir  of  Buekiidu- 
ster," 

There  was  no  more  brilliant  circlo  than  this  in 
any  of  our  cities.  There  wis  none  whei-e  so 
much  freedom  of  thought  was  united  to  so  much 
scholarship.  The  "  Anthology  "  was  the  liter- 
ary precursor  of  the  "  North  American  Review," 
and  the  theolo^cal  herald  of  tfao  ^'Christian 
Exrmiin.-.-;'  Like  all  first  bn-inninir^  it  sliow.-d 
many  marks  of  iniinatuiitv.  It  minglud  extracts 
and  original  contributions,  theology  and  medi- 
cine, with  all  manner  of  lltei-ary  chips  and  shav- 
ings. It  had  Magazine  ways  that  fiiimi'kcd  of 
Sylvanus  Urban  ;  leading  ai-tielos  with  liulauccd 
paragraphs  which  i-ecalled  the  marching  ti'aiiip 
of  Johnson  ;  translations  tliat  miglit  have  bticu 
signed  with  the  name  of  Creech,  and  Odes  to 
Sensibility,  and  tlic  like,  which  recalle.l  the 
syrupy  sweetness  and  languid  triclile  of  Laiu'a 
Matilda's  sentimentalities.  It  talked  about  '■  the 
London  Reviewers  "  with  a  kind  of  provineial 
deference.     It  printed    articles    with  quite   too 
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much  of  the  license  of  Swift  and  Prior  for 
the  Magazines  of  to-day.  But  it  had  opinions 
of  its  own,  and  would  compare  well  enough  with 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  to  say  nothing 
of  "  My  Grandmother's  Review,  the  British." 
A  writer  in  the  third  volume  (1806)  says :  "  A 
taste  for  the  belles  lettres  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  our  country.  I  believe  that,  fifty  years  ago, 
England  had  never  seen  a  Miscellany  or  a 
Review  so  well  conducted  as  our  'Anthology,' 
however  superior  such  publications  may  now  be 
in  that  kingdom." 

It  is  well  worth  one's  while  to  look  over  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Anthology "  to  see  what  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  thinking  about, 
and  how  they  expressed  themselves.  The  stiff- 
ness of  Puritanism  was  pretty  well  relaxed  when 
a  Magazine  conducted  by  clergymen  could  say 
that  "  The  child,"  —  meaning  the  new  periodical, 
—  "  shall  not  be  destitute  of  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  a  stranger  to  genteel  amusements. 
He  shall  attend  Theatres,  Museums,  Balls,  and 
whatever  polite  diversions  the  town  shall  fur- 
nish." The  reader  of  the  "  Anthology "  will 
find  for  his  reward  an  improving  discourse  on 
"Ambition,"  and  a  commendable  schoolboy's 
"theme"  on  "Inebriation."  He  will  learn 
something  which  may  be  for  his  advantage  about 
the  "  Anjou   Cabbage,"   and   may  profit  by  a 
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"  Remedy  for  Asthma."  A  controversy  renpcct- 
ing  the  merits  of  Sir  Richiinl  liloekmore  may 
prove  too  little  escitiu};;  ut  the  present  time,  and 
he  can  turn  for  relief  t"  the  epirtle  '*  Studiosua  " 
addresses  to  "  Alcander."  If  the  lineet  of  "  The 
Minstrel "  who  hails,  like  Longfellow  in  later 
yeara,  from  "The  Distriet  of  Main,"  fail  to 
satisfy  hiia,  he  cannot  accuse  "  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr., 
Esq.,"  of  tameness  when  he  exclaims :  — 
"  Rise  Calnmbi.'i,  hrftvi)  ami  free, 
Puise  the  glubo  and  bound  tliti  acst ! " 
But  the  writers  did  not  confine  themsekes  to 
native  or  even  to  English  literature,  for  there  ia 
a  distinct  mention  of  "  Mr.  Goethe's  new  novel," 
and  an  explicit  reference  to  "  Dante  Aligheri,  an 
Italian  bard,"  But  let  the  sniiliiitj  rcadf-r  ;,'o  a 
little  farther  and  he  will  find  Mr.  Bui'kniinstcr's 
most  interesting  account  of  the  dcfitrnction  of 
Goldau.  And  in  one  of  these  same  volumes 
he  will  find  the  article,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Eigidow, 
doubtless,  which  was  the  first  hint  of  our  rural 
cemeteries,  and  foreshadowed  that  new  era  in 
our  underground  civilization  which  is  sweeten- 
ing our  atmospheric  existence. 

The  late  President  Josiali  Quincy,  in  his 
"  History  of  tlie  Boston  Atlicn3;niu,"  pays  a 
high  tribute  of  respect  to  the  meniory  and  the 
labors  of  the  gentlemen  who  founded  that  insti- 
tution and  conducted  the  "Anthology."     A  lit- 
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eTBTj  journal  had  already  been  published  in  Bos- 
ton, but  very  soon  failed  for  want  of  patronage. 
An  enterprising  firm  of  publishers,  "  being  desir- 
ous that  the  work  should  be  continued,  applied 
to  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  place,  distinguished  for  energy  and 
literary  taste ;  and  by  his  exertions  several  gen- 
tlemen of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  conspicuous 
for  talent  and  zealous  for  literature,  were  in- 
duced to  engage  in  conducting  the  work,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Soci- 
ety. This  Society  was  not  completely  organized 
until  the  year  1805,  when  Dr.  Gardiner  was 
elected  President,  and  William  Emerson  Vice- 
President.  The  Society  thus  formed  maintained 
its  existence  with  reputation  for  about  six  years, 
and  issued  ten  octavo  volumes  from  the  press, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  lasting  and  honor- 
able monuments  of  the  literature  of  the  period, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  true  revival  of  po- 
lite learning  in  this  country  after  that  decay  and 
neglect  which  resulted  from  the  distractions  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  as  forming  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  United  States. 
Its  records  yet  remain,  an  evidence  that  it  was  a 
pleasant,  active,  high-principled  association  of 
literary  men,  laboring  harmoniously  to  elevate 
the  literary  standard  of  the  time,  and  with  a 
success  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  remark- 


able,  considering  tbti  Iittio  sympathy  thoy  r<v 
ceived  from  the  community,  and  the  many  difli- 
cnltjes  with  whii-h  they  bad  to  strujjglo." 

The  publication  o{  tho  "  Anthology  "  began 
in  1804,  when  Mr,  WilUani  Kmcnwu  wiis  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  it  (>ca8C(l  bo  hv  published 
in  the  year  of  his  death,  1811.  Kalpli  \\'aUo 
£merson  was  eight  years  old  at  that  time.  His 
intellectual  life  began,  we  may  »a}',  wiiile  the 
eomewhat  obscure  afterglow  of  the  "  Anthol- 
ogy" was  in  the  western  horizon  of  the  New 
England  sky. 

The  nebnia  which  was  to  form  a  cluster  about 
the  "  North  American  Review "  did  not  take 
definite  shape  until  1815.  There  is  no  such 
memorial  of  the  giowth  of  Aiiierioan  liti'i-Litui-e 
as  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  fli-!:it  half  fi'ntury  of  tJmt 
periodical.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  it  for 
uniform  respectability  and  occasional  liidncss. 
But  take  the  naines  of  its  contributors  duriiiji  its 
first  fifty  years  from  the  literary  record  of  tluit 
period,  and  we  shoidd  have  but  a  meagre  list  of 
mediocrities,  saved  from  absolute  poverty  by  tho 
genius  of  two  or  three  writei-s  like  Irving  and 
Cooper.  Strike  out  the  names  of  Webster,  Ev- 
erett, Story,  Sumner,  and  Cushing  ;  of  Bryant, 
Dana,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell ;  of  Pi-escott, 
Ticknor,  Motley,  Sparks,  and  Bancroft ;  of  Ver- 
planck,  Hillard,   and  Whipple ;  of  Stuai-t  aud 
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Robinson ;  of  Norton,  Palfrey,  Peabody,  and 
Bowen;  and,  lastly,  that  of  Emerson  himself, 
and  how  much  American  classic  literature  would 
be  left  for  a  new  edition  of  "Miller's  Retro- 
spect"? 

These  were  the  writers  who  helped  to  make 
the  "North  American  Review"  what  it  was 
during  the  period  of  Emerson's  youth  and  early 
manhood.  These,  and  men  like  them,  gave  Bos- 
ton its  intellectual  character.  We  may  count 
as  symbols  the  three  hills  of  "  this  darling  town 
of  ours,"  as  Emerson  called  it,  and  say  that  each 
had  its  beacon.  Civil  liberty  lighted  the  torch 
on  one  summit,  religious  freedom  caught  the 
flame  and  shone  from  the  second,  and  the  lamp 
of  the  scholar  has  burned  steadily  on  the  third 
from  the  days  when  John  Cotton  preached  his 
first  sermon  to  those  in  which  we  are  living. 

The  social  religious  influences  of  the  first  part 
of  the  century  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  two 
high -caste  religions  of  that  day  were  white- 
handed  Unitarianism  and  ruffled-shirt  Episco- 
palianism.  What  called  itself  "society"  was 
chiefly  distributed  between  them.  Within  less 
than  fifty  years  a  social  revolution  has  taken 
place  which  has  somewhat  changed  the  relation 
between  these  and  other  worshipping  bodies. 
This  movement  is  the  general  withdrawal  of 
the  native  New  Englanders  of  both  sexes  from 


domestic  service.  A  lai^  part  of  the  "  hired 
help,"  —  for  tlie  word  servant  was  commonly  re- 
pudiated, —  worshipped,  not  with  their  employerB, 
but  at  chtxTches  where  few  or  no  well-appointed 
carriages  stood  at  the  doors.  The  congregations 
that  went  chiefly  from  the  drawing-room  and 
those  which  were  largely  made  up  of  dwellers  in 
the  culinary  studio  were  naturally  sepiu'ated  by 
a  very  distinct  line  of  social  cleavi^^.  A  cer- 
tain exclusiveness  and  fastidiousness,  not  remind- 
ing U3  exactly  of  primitive  Christianity,  was  the 
inevitable  result.  This  must  always  be  remem- 
bered in  judging  the  men  and  women  of  that 
day  and  their  immediate  descendants,  as  much 
as  the  surviving  prejudices  of  those  whose  par- 
ents were  born  subjects  of  Kinfj  Gi>orp;fi  in  the 
days  when  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  a  virtue. 
The  line  of  social  separation  was  more  marked, 
probably,  in  Boston,  the  headquarters  of  Unita- 
rianism,  than  in  the  other  large  cities ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day  our  Jerusalem  and  Samaria, 
though  they  by  no  means  refuse  dealing  with 
each  other,  do  not  exchange  so  many  cards  as 
they  do  checks  and  dollars.  The  exodus  of  those 
children  of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage,  as 
they  chose  to  consider  it,  and  their  fusion  with 
the  mass  of  independent  citizens,  got  rid  of  a 
class  distinction  which  was  felt  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuary.    True  religious  equality  is  harder  to  es- 
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tablish  than  civil  liberty.  No  man  has  done 
more  for  spiritual  republicanism  than  Emerson, 
though  he  came  from  the  daintiest  sectarian  cir- 
cle of  the  time  in  the  whole  country. 

Such  were  Emerson's  intellectual  and  moral 
parentage,  nurture,  and  environment ;  such  was 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew  up  from  youth 
to  manhood. 


CHAPTER  L 

Sirthplare.  —  BojIiikh]  ,  —  Cull«^  Life. 
1803-1823.    To  xt.  20. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emekso.v  waa  bora  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  on  the  2>itb  of  May,  1803. 

He  was  the  second  of  five  Bona ;  William,  R, 
W,,  Edward  Bliss,  Peter  Bulkeley,  and  Charles 
Chauney. 

His  bii-thplace  and  that  of  our  other  illustri- 
ons  Bostonian,  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  within 
a  kitf-!^trin-'s  dlstaiirt:  of  L-ilrli  utli.T.  Wlien  tlio 
baby  philosopher  of  the  last  century  was  carried 
from  Milk  Street  through  the  narrow  passage 
long  known  as  Bishop's  Alley,  now  Hawley 
Street,  he  came  out  in  Summer  Street,  very 
nearly  opposite  the  spot  where,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  stood  the  parson^^e  of  the  First 
Church,  the  home  of  the  Reverend  William  Em- 
erson, its  pastor,  and  the  birthplace  of  his  son, 
Bidph  Waldo.  The  oblong  quadrangle  between 
Newbury,  now  Washington  Street,  Pond,  now 
Bedford  Street,  Summer  Street,  and  the  open 
space   called    Church   Green,  where   the    New 
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South  Church  was  afterwards  erected,  is  repre- 
sented on  Bonner's  maps  of  1722  and  1769  as 
an  almost  blank  area,  not  crossed  or  penetrated 
by  a  single  passageway. 

Even  so  late  as  less  than  half  a  century  ago 
this  region  was  still  a  most  attractive  little  rus 
in  urbe.  The  sunny  gardens  of  the  late  Judge 
Charles  Jackson  and  the  late  Mr.  S.  P.  Gard- 
ner opened  their  flowers  and  ripened  their  fruits 
in  the  places  now  occupied  by  great  warehouses 
and  other  massive  edifices.  The  most  aristo- 
cratic pears,  the  "  Saint  Michael,"  the  "  Brown 
Bury,"  found  their  natural  homes  in  these  shel- 
tered enclosures.  The  fine  old  mansion  of  Judge 
William  Prescott  looked  out  upon  these  gardens. 
Some  of  us  can  well  remember  the  window  of 
his  son's,  the  historian's,  study,  the  light  from 
which  used  every  evening  to  glimmer  through 
the  leaves  of  the  pear-trees  while  "The  Con- 
quest of  Mexico"  was  achieving  itself  under 
difficulties  hardly  less  formidable  than  those  en- 
countered by  Cortes.  It  was  a  charmed  region 
in  which  Emerson  first  drew  his  breath,  and  I 
am  fortunate  in  having  a  communication  from 
one  who  knew  it  and  him  longer  than  almost 
any  other  living  person. 

Mr.  John  Lowell  Gardner,  a  college  classmate 
and  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Emerson,  has  favored 
me  with  a  letter  which  contains  matters  of  inter- 


est  conceniiiig  him  nerer  before  f^vcn  to  thu 
public.  With  hi)i  kind  permission  I  hiiv^  niiulo 
some  extracts  and  borrowed  such  facta  n«  mnMiivd 
especially  worthy  of  note  from  his  lett<:r. 

*'  I  maj  be  said  to  h»ro  known  Emerson  fpiin  Uie 
ffery  beginning.  A  vary  low  fence  dividoil  my  fa- 
ther's estate  in  Summer  StreA  from  the  fieltl  iii  whirh 
1  remember  the  old  wooden  parsonage  to  have  ex- 
isted,—  but  this  field,  when  Wu  wore  very  youim.  was 
to  be  covered  by  Cbanney  Pbure  CLuriih  aud  by  tliu 
brick  honses  on  Summer  Street.  WUlTi'  tlie  family 
removed  to  I  do  not  [■emember,  but  I  always  Icnnw 
the  boys,  William,  Ralph,  and  perhaps  Edward,  and 
I  again  associated  with  Ralph  at  the  Latin  School, 
where  we  were  instructed  by  Master  Gould  from 
ISl.'j  to  1817,  entering  Colleg*  in  the  latter  year. 

...  I  have  no  recollectioci  of  his  l■elati^■e  rank  as 
a  scholar,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  high,  tliough  not  the 
highest  He  never  was  idle  or  a  lounger,  nor  did  he 
ever  engage  in  frivolous  pui'suits.  I  shoulil  sav  tliat 
bis  conduct  was  absolutely  faultless.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  any  feeling  about  him  but 
of  regard  and  affection.  He  had  then  the  same  man- 
ner and  courtly  hesitation  ii)  aildressing  you  that  you 
have  known  in  him  since.  Still,  he  was  not  pi'oni- 
inent  in  the  class,  and,  but  for  what  all  tlio  worhl  has 
since  known  of  him,  his  wouli^  not  have  been  a  eoii- 
Bpicuous  figure  to  his  classmates  in  recalling  College 

"  The   fact   that  we  were  almost  the  only  Latin 
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School  fellows  in  the  class,  and  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  slow  during  the  Freshman  year  to  form  new 
acquaintances,  brought  us  much  together,  and  an 
intimacy  arose  which  continued  through  our  College 
life.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  strolls  to- 
gether, often  stopping  for  repose  at  distant  points,  as 
at  Mount  Auburn,  etc.  .  .  .  Emerson  was  not  talk- 
ative ;  he  never  spoke  for  effect ;  his  utterances  were 
well  weighed  and  very  deliberately  made,  but  there 
was  a  certain  flash  when  he  uttered  anything  that 
was  more  than  usually  worthy  to  be  remembered. 
He  was  so  universally  amiable  and  complying  that 
my  evil  spirit  would  sometimes  instigate  me  to  take 
advantage  of  his  gentleness  and  forbearance,  but 
nothing  could  disturb  his  equanimity.  All  that  was 
wanting  to  render  him  an  almost  perfect  character 
was  a  few  harsher  traits  and  perhaps  more  masculine 
vigor. 

"  On  leaving  College  our  paths  in  life  were  so  re- 
mote from  each  other  that  we  met  very  infrequently. 
He  soon  became,  as  it  were,  public  property,  and  I  was 
engrossed  for  many  years  in  my  commercial  under- 
takings. All  his  course  of  life  is  known  to  many  sui'- 
vivors.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  had  a  most  liberal 
spirit.  I  remember  that  some  years  since,  when  it  was 

known  that  our  classmate was  reduced  almost 

to  absolute  want  by  the  war,  in  which  he  lost  his  two 
sons,  Emerson  exerted  himself  to  raise  a  fund  among 
his  classmates  for  his  relief,  and,  there  being  very  few 
possible  subscribers,  made  what  I  considered  a  noble 
contribution,  and  this  you  may  be  sure  was  not  from 


™.y  Sonthern  sentiment  o..  —  j.™,—  »»..,. ^.u.  , 
send  you  herewith  the  two  youlliful  prixltiption*  of 
Emerson  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  some  tiuui  nnr^i." 

The  first  of  these  is  a  prose  Esany  of  four 
pa^s,  written  for  a  discussion  in  whioli  the  Pro- 
fcssions  of  Divinity,  Medicine,  and  Law  were  to 
be  weighed  against  eatili  other.  Emerson  b^ 
the  Lawyer's  side  to  advocate.  It  is  a  fair  and 
sensible  paper,  not  of  special  originality  or  bril- 
liancy. Hia  opening  paragrapii  is  worth  citing, 
a9  showing  the  same  instinet  for  truth  whicli  dis- 
played itself  in  all  his  after  writings  and  the 
conduct  of  liis  life. 

"It  ia  osoal  in  advocxting  a  Envoriffi  subject  to 

appi'Ofiriate  all  poa-iiile  cxorllL-nce,  anil  etiileavdP  to 
concentrate  every  Uuubtfiil  aiixihuiy,  that  ive  may 
fortify  to  the  utmust  tiiu  theme  of  our  attenlioii. 
Such  a  design  should  be  utterly  disdained,  cxeept  as 
far  as  is  eonsistent  with  fairness ;  and  the  sojihistry 
of  weak  ailments  being  abandoned,  a  bold  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  heart,  for  the  tribute  of  honest 
conviction,  with  I'egard  to  the  merits  of  the  bubjeet." 

From  many  boys  thi'^  mij;]it  sonml  like  well- 
meaning  commonplace,  but  in  the  history  of  ilr. 
Emerson's  life  that  '■  bold  appeal  to  the  heart," 
that  "  tribute  of  honest  conviction,"  wei-c  mado 
eloquent  and  reji.  The  boy  meant  it  when  be 
said  it.     To  carry  out  bis  law  of  siui-eiity  and 
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self -trust  the  man  had  to  sacrifice  much  that  was 
dear  to  him,  but  he  did  not  fiinch  from  his  early 
principles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  blameless 
youth  was  an  ascetic  in  his  College  days.  The 
other  old  manuscript  Mr.  Gardner  sends  me  is 
marked  "  '  Song  for  Knights  of  Square  Table,' 
R.  W.  E." 

There  are  twelve  verses  of  this  song,  with  a 
chorus  of  two  lines.  The  Muses  and  all  the 
deities,  not  forgetting  Bacchus,  were  duly  invited 
to  the  festival. 

"  Let  the  doors  of  Olympus  be  open  for  all 

To  descend  and  make  merry  in  Chivalry's  hall." 
■  ■■••*. 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  kindly  related  to  me  several 
circumstances  told  him  by  Emerson  about  his 
early  years. 

The  parsonage  was  situated  at  the  comer  of 
Summer  and  what  is  now  Chauncy  streets.  It 
had  a  yard,  and  an  orchard  which  Emerson  said 
was  as  large  as  Dr.  Ripley's,  which  might  have 
been  some  two  or  three  acres.  Afterwards  there 
was  a  brick  house  looking  on  Summer  Street,  in 
which  Emerson  the  father  lived.  It  was  sep- 
arated, Emerson  said,  by  a  brick  wall  from  a 
garden  in  which  pears  grew  (a  fact  a  boy  is 
likely  to  remember).  JMaster  Ralph  Waldo  used 
to  sit  on  this  wcdl^  —  but  we  cannot  believe  he 


ever  got  off  it  on  the  wroog  side,  uoIeM  politely 
asked  to  do  80.     On  the  ofca-iion  of  ttome  aJai-m 
the  little  boy  was  carried  in  hid  uigbtgowu  to  a  ' 
neighboring  house. 

After  Reverend  William  Emerson's  death 
Mrs.  Emerson  removed  to  a  huuse  in  Bcai-on 
StrtMit,  where  the  Athen;eum  Building  now 
atand-t.  She  kept  some  boarders, — among  tlioui 
Lemuel  Shaw,  afterwards  Chief  Jiistico  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  but  a  sliort  dis- 
tance to  the  Common,  and  Waldo  and  Cliarlcs 
used  to  drive  their  mother's  oow  there  to  pasture. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Rufus  Kllis,  the  much 
respected  living  successor  of  William  Emerson 

as  Mlni>>ti..rof  tht^  First  Clmruh.  says  tlnit  U.  W. 
Emerson  must  have  bcL'ii  bi)rii  in  thi^  old  p;ir- 
sonage,  as  his  fatlier  (who  ili(;d  wlit'n  lie  was 
eight  years  old)  lived  but  a  very  short  time  in 
"  the  new  parsonage,"  whieli  was,  doubtless,  thu 
"  brick  house  "  above  referred  to. 

We  get  a  few  glimpses  of  the  boy  fi-oui  other 
sources.  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us  that  lie  entered  the 
public  grammar  seliool  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Latin  School.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  was  turninj;  \'ivgil  into  veiy 
readable  English  heroies.    lie  loved  the  study  of 
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self -trust  the  man  had  to  sacrifice  much  that  was 
dear  to  hun,  but  he  did  not  flinch  from  his  early 
principles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  blameless 
youth  was  an  ascetic  in  his  College  days.  The 
other  old  manuscript  Mr.  Gardner  sends  me  is 
marked  "  '  Song  for  Knights  of  Square  Table,' 
R.  W.  E." 

There  are  twelve  verses  of  this  song,  with  a 
chorus  of  two  lines.  The  Muses  and  all  the 
deities,  not  forgetting  Bacchus,  were  duly  invited 
to  the  festival. 

"  Let  the  doors  of  Olympus  be  open  for  all 
To  descend  and  make  merry  in  Chivalry's  hall," 

•  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  kindly  related  to  me  several 
circumstances  told  him  by  Emerson  about  his 
early  years. 

The  parsonage  was  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Summer  and  what  is  now  Chauncy  streets.  It 
had  a  yard,  and  an  orchard  which  Emerson  said 
was  as  large  as  Dr.  Ripley's,  which  might  have 
been  some  two  or  three  acres.  Afterwards  there 
was  a  brick  house  looking  on  Summer  Street,  in 
which  Emerson  the  father  lived.  It  was  sep- 
arated, Emerson  said,  by  a  brick  wall  from  a 
garden  in  which  pears  grew  (a  fact  a  boy  is 
likely  to  remember).  JVIaster  Ralph  Waldo  used 
to  sit  on  this  wally — but  we  cannot  believe  he 


exer  got  off  it  on  thv.  wrong  side,  anlew  iwUtoly 
asked  to  do  so.     On  the  ocx-asion  of  sonii;  aJarto 
ttie  little  boy  was  carried  iQ  hla  uiglit^wa  to  a  * 
neighboring  house. 

After  Keverend  William  Emerson  "h  dcnth 
TklrB.  £merson  removed  to  &  house  in  [{i*imm>ti 
Street,  where  tbe  Athenteum  Building  now 
stands.  She  kept  some  boarders, — among  tlieut 
Lemuel  Shaw,  afterwards  Chief  Jwttii'^  of  tliK 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  waa  but  a  short  di.4- 
tajice  to  the  Common,  and  WaJdo  and  Charles 
nsed  to  drive  their  mother's  cow  there  to  pasture. 

The  Eererend  Doctor  Rufus  Ellis,  the  inui.'h 
reapected  living  succeesor  of  William  Einerxou 
as;  MiuistcT  of  the  First  Chmvh.  s:iys  (.bat  U.  W. 
Emerson  must  have  been  born  in  the  olil  jiar- 
sonage,  as  his  father  (wlio  died  when  he  was 
eight  years  old)  lived  biit  a  very  short  time  in 
"  the  new  parsonage,"  wliieh  was,  doubtless,  the 
"  brick  house  "  above  referred  to. 

We  get  a  few  glimpses  of  tbe  boy  from  otlier 
sources.  Mr.  Cooke  f«Ils  us  that  he  entered  the 
public  grammar  school  at  the  age  of  eif^ht  years, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Latin  Sehool.  At  tlie 
age  o£  eleven  he  was  turning  Virgil  into  very 
readable  English  lieroies.    He  loved  the  study  of 
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Greek ;  was  fond  of  reading  history  and  given 
to  the  frequent  writing  of  verses.  But  he  thinks 
"the  idle  books  under  the  bench  at  the  Latin 
School "  were  as  profitable  to  him  as  his  regular 
studies. 

Another  glimpse  of  him  is  that  given  us  by- 
Mr.  Ireland  from  the  "  Boyhood  Memories  "  of 
Eufus  Dawes.  His  old  schoolmate  speaks  of 
him  as  "  a  spiritual-looking  boy  in  blue  nankeen, 
who  seems  to  be  about  ten  years  old,  —  whose 
image  more  than  any  other  is  still  deeply  stamped 
upon  my  mind,  as  I  then  saw  him  and  loved 
him,  I  knew  not  why,  and  thought  him  so  an- 
gelic and  remarkable."  That  "  blue  nankeen  " 
sounds  strangely,  it  may  be,  to  the  readers  of  this 
later  generation,  but  in  the  fii'st  quarter  of  the 
century  blue  and  yellow  or  buff-colored  cotton 
from  China  were  a  common  summer  clothing  of 
children.  The  places  where  the  factories  and 
streets  of  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
were  to  rise  were  then  open  fields  and  farms. 
My  recollection  is  that  we  did  not  think  very 
highly  of  ourselves  when  we  were  in  blue  nan- 
keen,—  a  didl-colored  fabric,  too  nearly  of  the 
complexion  of  the  slates  on  which  we  did*  our 
ci2)hering. 

Emerson  was   not  particularly  distinguished 
in  College.     Having  a  near  connection  in  the 
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Bame  class  as  be,  and  being,  as  s  Cambriilgi^  boy, 
generally  familiar  with  the  namcfl  of  tti«  moru 
noted  young  men  in  College  from  tbe  year  wlion 
George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Ciulung.  and  Fnmcia 
William  Wlnthrop  (p^uated  until  after  I  tuy- 
self  left  College.  I  might  have  cxpMited  to  ti»>ap 
something  of  a  yonn^  man  who  aftorwanU  lie- 
eame  one  of  the  great  writcrtt  of  his  time.  I  do 
not  retwlleot  hearing  of  him  except  as  keeping 
school  for  a  short  time  in  Cambridge,  before  hi: 
settled  as  a  minister.  Hih  elaaiiiiat^s  Mr.  Josiah 
Quincy,  writes  thus  of  his  college  days :  — 

"  Two  only  of  my  classmates  cao  be  fiurly  siu'd  to 
hare  got  iato  history,  although  one  of  them,  Cbaries 

W.  "Uphain  [the  connection  of  mine  refeiTL'J  l^i  a.h«.w] 
has  written  history  very  aci'eptably-  Raljili  WhUIo 
Emerson  and  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  for  uiclelj-  different 
reasons,  have  caused  their  nnmes  to  lie  known  to  well- 
informed  Americana.  Of  Emerson,  I  regret  to  nay, 
there  are  few  notices  in  my  journals.  Here  is  the 
sort  of  way  in  wliich  I  speak  of  the  man  who  w.as  to 
make  so  profound  an  impression  ujwu  the  thought  of 
his  time.  '  I  went  to  the  chapel  to  hear  Emerson's 
dissertation  :  a  very  ^ood  one,  but  rather  too  long  to 
give  much  pleasure  to  the  hearers.'  The  fault.  I  sus- 
pect, was  in  the  hearers  ;  and  another  fact  wiiich  I 
have  mentioned  goes  to  confirm  this  belief.  It  seems 
that  Emerson  accepted  the  duty  of  delivering  the 
Poem   on  Class  Day,  after  seven  others   had    been 
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asked  who  positively  refused.  So  it  appears  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  critical  class,  the  author  of  the 
*  Woodnotes  '  and  the  *  Humble  Bee  '  ranked  about 
eighth  in  poetical  ability.  It  can  only  be  because  the 
works  of  the  other  five  [seven]  have  been  *  heroically 
unwritten '  that  a  different  impression  has  come  to 
prevail  in  the  outside  world.  But  if,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  undergraduates,  Emerson's  ability  as 
a  poet  was  not  conspicuous,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  persons  old  enough  to  know 
better,  he  was  not  credited  with  that  mastery  of 
weighty  prose  which  the  world  has  since  accorded 
him.  In  our  senior  year  the  higher  classes  competed 
for  the  Boylston  prizes  for  English  composition.  Em- 
erson and  I  sent  in  our  essays  with  the  rest  and  were 
fortunate  enough  to  take  the  two  prizes  ;  but  —  Alas 
for  the  infallibility  of  academic  decisions !  Emerson 
received  the  second  prize.  I  was  of  course  much 
pleased  with  the  award  of  this  intelligent  committee, 
and  should  have  been  still  more  gratified  had  they 
mentioned  that  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  most  orig- 
inal and  influential  writer  born  in  America  was  my  un- 
successful competitor.  But  Emerson,  incubating  over 
deeper  matters  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  established 
philosophy  of  elegant  letters,  seems  to  have  given  no 
sign  of  the  power  that  was  fashioning  itself  for  lead- 
ership in  a  new  time.  He  was  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and 
only  a  fair  scholar  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
College  authorities.  And  this  is  really  all  I  have  to 
say  about  my  most  distinguished  classmate." 
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BamweU.  the  first  scholar  in  the  olawt,  ildir- 
ere^  the  Valedictory  Oration,  and  Kinerson  tJio 
Poem.  Neither  of  these  performancea  was  liigLly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Qoincy. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  by  on«  of  the  old  Cata- 
Ic^ee  that  Emerson  rooinud  during  a  part  of  bis 
College  course  with  a  young  man  whom  I  well 
remember,  J.  G.  K.  Gourdin.  Tho  two  Goois 
dins.  Robert  and  John  Galllard  Keith,  were 
dashing  young  fellows  as  I  rooolloct  them,  be- 
longing to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
"  Southerners  "  were  the  reigning  College  e?e. 
gans  of  that  time,  the  mcrvnlJcu-x,  the  mirli- 
jlorfs,  of  their  day.  Their  swallow-tail  coats 
tapered  to  an  arrow-point  angle,  and  the  prints 
of  their  little  iIeli<-Hte  frilfslun  l^oots  in  tli.>  e^miw 
were  objects  of  great  admiration  to  the  village 
boys  of  the  period.  I  cannot  help  wondering 
what  brought  Emerson  and  the  showy,  fascinat- 
ing John  Gourdin  together  as  room-mates. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1823-1828.    ^T.  20-25. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  Classmate.  —  School-Teaching.  — 
Study  of  Divinity.  —  "  Approbated  "  to  Preach.  —  Visit  to 
the  South. — Preaching  in  Various  Places. 

We  get  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  Emerson 
during  the  years  following  his  graduation.  He 
writes  in  1823  to  a  classmate  who  had  gone  from 
Harvard  to  Andover :  — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  there  is  such  a  profound 
studying  of  German  and  Hebrew,  Parkhurst  and 
Jahn,  and  such  other  names  as  the  memory  aches  to 
think  of,  on  foot  at  Andover.  Meantime,  Unitarian- 
ism  will  not  hide  her  honors ;  as  many  hard  names 
are  taken,  and  as  much  theological  mischief  is  planned, 
at  Cambridge  as  at  Andover.  By  the  time  this  gen- 
eration gets  upon  the  stage,  if  the  controversy  will 
not  have  ceased,  it  will  run  such  a  tide  that  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  speak  to  one  another,  and  there 
will  be  a  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  quarrel,  which  cannot 
tell  where  the  differences  lie." 

"  You  can  form  no  conception  how  much  one  grov- 
elling in  the  city  needs  the  excitement  and  impulse  of 
literary  example.     The  sight  of  broad  vellum-bound 
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qnutOflt  tlie  very  mentiou  of  Greek  and  Gomiim 
names,  the  glimpse  of  a  diuty,  tugging  auholiir,  will 
waJie  you  up  to  etoDlatiou  for  a.  muuUi." 

After  leaving  Collc^,  and  while  studying 
Divinitj',  Emeraon  employed  a  part  of  his  timo 
in  ^^-ing  instruction  in  uoveral  places  succ^s- 
sively. 

Emerson's  older  brother  William  was  teaching 
in  BoBtoii,  and  Ralph  Waldo,  after  graduating, 
joined  him  in  that  occupation.  In  tbn  year  1825 
or  1826,  ha  taught  school  also  in  CIi<.-lrn.-<fanI, 
a  town  of  Middlesex  County,  Maaaachusetts,  a 
part  of  which  helped  to  constitute  the  city  of 
Lowell.  One  of  his  pupils  in  that  school,  tlie 
Honorable  Josiab  Grardiner  Abliott,  has  favored 
me  mtli  t}ii>  follow'ing  at-i'oimt  of  liji  nx-nl^'i'- 
tions :  — 

The  school  of  whii-h  Mr.  EuuT.sf.n  li.id  tliu 
charge  was  an  okl-fa.shioiied  countiy  "  Ac;id- 
emy."  Mr,  Emerson  was  prob.ibly  studying  for 
the  ministry  while  teaching  there.  Judge  Ab- 
bott remembers  the  Impression  he  made  on  the 
boys.  He  was  very  grave,  quiet,  and  very  im- 
pressive in  his  appearance.  There  was  some- 
thing engaging,  almost  fascinating,  about  him ; 
he  was  never  harsh  or  severe,  always  j>crfectly 
self -controlled,  never  punished  except  with  words, 
but  exercised  complete  command  over  the  boys. 
His  old  pupil  recalls  the  stately,  measured  way 
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in  which,  for  some  offence  the  little  boy  had 
eonunitted,  he  turned  on  him,  saying  only  these 
two  words :  "  Oh,  sad  !  "  That  was  enough,  for 
he  had  the  faculty  of  making  the  boys  love  him. 
One  of  his  modes  of  instruction  was  to  give  the 
boys  a  piece  of  reading  to  carry  home  with  them, 
—  from  some  book  like  Plutarch's  Lives,  —  and 
the  next  day  to  examine  them  and  find  out  how 
much  they  retained  from  their  reading.  Judge 
Abbott  remembers  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  saw  something  beyond  what  seemed  to 
be  in  the  field  of  vision.  The  whole  impression 
left  on  this  pupil's  mind  was  such  as  no  other 
teacher  had  ever  produced  upon  him. 

Mr.  Emerson  also  kept  a  school  for  a  short 
time  at  Cambridge,  and  among  his  pupils  was 
Mr.  John  Holmes.  His  impressions  seem  to  be 
very  much  like  those  of  Judge  Abbott. 

My  brother  speaks  of  Mr.  Emerson  thus  :  — 

"  Calm,  as  not  doubting  the  virtue  residing  in  his 
sceptre.  Rather  stern  in  his  very  infrequent  rebukes. 
Not  inclined  to  win  boys  by  a  surface  amiability,  but 
kindly  in  explanation  or  advice.  Every  inch  a  king 
in  his  dominion.  Looking  back,  he  seems  to  me 
rather  like  a  captive  philosopher  set  to  tending  flocks  ; 
resigned  to  his  destiny,  but  not  amused  with  its  incon- 
gruities. He  once  recommended  the  use  of  rhyme  as 
a  cohesive  for  historical  items." 

Li  1823,  two  years  after  graduating,  Emerson 


began  studying  for  the  ministry.  (K^  studied 
tmder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cbanning,  attending 
Gome  of  the  lectures  in  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  though  not  enrolled  as  one  of  its 
regiJar  students. 

The  teachings  of  that  day  were  saoh  as  woulil 
now  be  called  "old-fajihioued  UuitiirianiMm." 
But  no  creed  can  be  held  to  be  a  finality.  From 
Edwarda  to  Mayhew,  from  Mayhew  toCbanuing, 
from  Channing  to  Emerson,  the  i>asaage  is  Uko 
that  which  leads  from  the  highest  lock  of  a  canal 
to  the  ocean  level.  It  is  imixissible  for  human 
nature  to  remain  permanently  shut  up  in  the 
highest  lock  of  Calvinism.  If  the  gates  are  not 
opened,  the  mere  leakage  of  belief  or  unbelief 
will  before  lonj  fill  tlw  next  onip^irtmont,  ami 
the  freight  of  doctrine  finds  itself  on  the  lower 
level  of  Arrainianism,  or  Pclagiaiiism.  or -even 
subsides  to  Arianism.  From  this  level  to  that 
of  Unitarianism  the  outlet  is  freer,  and  the  sub- 
sidence more  rapid.  And  from  Unitarianism  to 
Christian  Theism,  the  passage  is  largely  open 
for  such  a3  cannot  accept  tbe  evidence  of  the 
supernatural  in  tbe  history  of  the  cliureh. 

There  were  many  shades  of  belief  in  the  lib- 
eral churches.  If  De  Tocquoville'a  account  of 
Unitarian  preaching  in  Boston  at  tbe  time  of 
his  visit  is  true,  the  Savoyard  Vicar  of  Rousseau 
would  have  preached  acceptably  in  some  of  our 
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pulpits.  In  fact,  the  good  Vicar  might  have 
been  thought  too  conservative  by  some  of  our 
unharnessed  theologians. 

At  the  period  when  Emerson  reached  man- 
hood, Unitarianism  was  the  dominating  form  of 
belief  in  the  more  highly  educated  classes  of  both 
of  the  two  great  New  England  centres,  the  town 
of  Boston  and  the  University  at  Cambridge. 
President  Kirkland  was  at  the  head  of  the  Col- 
lege, Henry  Ware  was  Professor  of  Theology, 
Andrews  Norton  of  Sacred  Literature,  followed 
in  1830  by  John  Gorham  Palfrey  in  the  same 
office.  James  Freeman,  Charles  Lowefll,  and 
William  EUery  Channing  were  preaching  in 
Boston.  I  have  mentioned  already  as  a  simple 
fact  of  local  history,  that  the  more  exclusive 
social  circles  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  were 
chiefly  connected  with  the  Unitarian  or  Episco- 
palian churches.  A  Cambridge  graduate  of  am- 
bition and  ability  found  an  opening  far  from 
undesirable  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  in  a  pro- 
fession which  he  was  led  to  choose  by  higher 
motives.  It  was  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit  that 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Buckminster  and  Everett 
had  found  a  noble  eminence  from  which  their 
light  could  shine  before  men. 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  ministers,  a 
man  of  spiritual  nature,  a  reader  of  Plato,  of 
Augustine,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  full  of  hope  for 


hlfl  fellow-incn.  and  longing  to  be  of  use  to  tht-m, 
conscioas,  imdoubteiUy,  of  a  growing  ])ower  oi 
thought,  it  was  natural  that  Eiuorson  should 
turn  from  the  task  of  a  school-master  to  the 
higher  office  of  a  preacher.  It  ia  hard  to  eon- 
eeive  of  Enieraon  in  either  of  the  other  so-called 
learned  professions.  Ilia  devotion  to  truth  for 
its  own  sake  and  his  feeling  almut  seit-iu-'e  would 
have  kept  him  out  of  hotli  those  dusty  high- 
ways. His  brother  William  had  previoualy  be- 
gun the  study  of  Divinity,  but  found  hia  mintl 
beset  with  doubta  and  difticulties,  and  hiul  taken 
to  the  profession  of  Law.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Emerson  was  more  or  leas  exercised  with 
the  same  questionings.  He  has  said,  speaking 
of  liis  iiistrurtoi-s :  -If  tln>y  luid  i'x;uiiin.'il  me, 
they  probably  woiJd  nut  h;ive  h^t  lue  jircach  at 
all."  His  eyes  had  given  him  troubto,  so  that 
he  had  not  taken  notes  of  tiie  loeturea  which  lie 
heard  in  the  Divinity  School,  which  accounted  for 
his  being  excused  from  examin.ition.  In  1826, 
after  three  years'  study,  lie  was  "  approbated  to 
preaeh  "  by  the  Middlesex  Association  of  Min- 
isters, His  health  obliging  him  to  seek  a  south- 
em  climate,  he  went  in  the  following  winter  to 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  During  this  ab- 
sence he  preached  several  times  in  Charleston 
and  other  places.  On  his  rcttu'n  from  the  South 
1  New  Bedford,  in  Northampton, 
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in  Concord,  and  in  Boston.  His  attractiveness 
as  a  preacher,  of  which  we  shall  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  a  following  chapter,  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  share  the  duties  of  a  much  esteemed 
and  honored  city  clergyman,  and  the  next  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  him  is  that  of  a  settled 
minister  in  Boston. 


CHAPTER  in. 

1825-1833.     S!.  26-30. 

Settled  oa  CoilcagoD  of  R«r.  Ht^ury  Ware,  —  Mnrriod  to  Gllen 
LudI»  Tucker.  — SermuD  at  tie  Onliimciuu  uf  IlvT.  H.  B, 
Goodwill.  —  His  Fasbira!  sud  Other  Lnbun.  —  EmtMsun 
and  Father  Ta}-1or.  —  Duth  o(  Mra.  Emvraao.  —  Difler- 
eocc  of  Opinion  vri[h  raino  of  hia  Parishlaoen.  —  Soniwu 
Explaining  his  Vions.  —  tU-signudou  of  but  Pustuntte. 

Ox  the  llth  of  March,  1829,  Emerson  waa 
ordained  as  coUeagiie  with  the  Hevereiid  Heniy 
Ware,  Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  manied 
to  Mi.ss  Ellon  Lmiisa  Tucker.  The  re.si^ation 
of  his  colleague  soon  aftor  his  settlement  threw 
all  the  pastoral  duties  upon  the  young  minister, 
who  seems  to  have  performeil  them  diligently 
and  acceptably,  Mr.  Conway  gives  the  follow- 
ing brief  account  of  liis  Labors,  and  tells  iii  the 
same  connection  a  story  of  Fatlicr  Taylor  too 
good  not  to  be  repeated  :  — 

"  Emerson  took  an  active  interest  in  thi;  public 
affairs  of  Boston.  He  was  on  its  Seliool  Biiaril,  and 
was  chosen  chaplain  of  tlie  State  Senate.  He  invited 
the  anti-slavery  lecturers  into  his  church,  and  helped 
philanthropists  of  other  denominations  in  their  work. 
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Father  Taylor  [the  Methodist  preacher  to  the  sail- 
ors], to  whom  Dickens  gave  an  English  fame,  found 
in  him  his  most  important  supporter  when  establish- 
ing the  Seaman's  Mission  in  Boston.  This  was  told 
me  by  Father  Taylor  himself  in  his  old  age.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  company  once,  when  he  spoke 
rather  sternly  about  my  leaving  the  Methodist  Church; 
but  when  I  spoke  of  the  part  Emerson  had  in  it,  he 
softened  at  once,  and  spoke  with  emotion  of  his  great 
friend.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  good  Father  of 
Boston  Seamen  was  proud  of  any  personal  thing,  it 
was  of  the  excellent  answer  he  is  said  to  have  given 
to  some  Methodists  who  objected  to  his  friendship  for 
Emerson.  Being  a  Unitarian,  they  insisted  that  he 
must  go  to  "  —  [the  place  which  a  divine  of  Charles  the 
Second's  day  said  it  was  not  good  manners  to  mention 
in  church].  —  "  *  It  does  look  so,'  said  Father  Taylor, 
*  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing :  if  Emerson  goes  to  *  " 
—  [that  place]  —  "  '  he  will  change  the  climate  there, 
and  emigration  will  set  that  way. 


> » 


In  1830,  Emerson  took  part  in  the  services  at 
the  ordination  of  the  Reverend  H.  B.  Goodwin 
as  Dr.  Ripley's  colleague.  His  address  on  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  printed,  but 
is  not  included  among  his  collected  works. 

The  fair  prospects  with  which  Emerson  began 
his  life  as  a  settled  minister  were  too  soon  dark- 
ened. In  February,  1832,  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  failing  health, 
died  of  consumption. 


BEnitON  ON  TBE  COJIMONION. 

He  hacL  l>ecf>me  troubled  with  doulitA  rcapect- 
ing  a  portion  of  Iiis  duties,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  conceal  thtiH>  douHt  from  liis  people. 
On  the  dth  oi  September,  1832.  he  proafht^l  a 
Hernton  on  tho  Lord's  Stippvr,  in  wtiidi  he  &n- 
nounce<l  unreservedly  his  consciutitious  scmplea 
Hgainst  administering  that  ordinaace,  and  the 
groiinds  upon  whidi  those  scruplsa  wero  Founded. 
This  disfourse,  as  his  only  printed  sermon,  and 
as  one  which  heralded  a  moTcment  in  Atw  Eng- 
land theolo^  which  has  never  stopped  from 
that  day  to  this,  deserves  some  special  notice. 
Tlie  sermon  ia  in  no  sense  "  Emersonian  "  except 
in  its  directness,  its  sweet  temper,  and  outspoken 
honesty.     He   argues  from  his   comparison   of 

t.>xts    in    !l   pi-r,.,.tly  soll.'T.  nM-f:,s1iin„<.a  w:,y.  iM 

his  ancestor  Pfter  liulkuk'V  might  have  done. 
It  happened  to  that  worthy  forefather  of  Etmu'- 
son  that  upon  his  "pressing  a  piece  of  Clmrltij 
disagreeable  to  the  will  of  tlic  Hiiling  J'Jhlci; 
there  was  occasioned  an  nnh[ip]iy  Discord  in  tlic 
Church  o£  Concord  ;  which  yet  was  at  last  licalcd, 
by  tlieir  calling  in  the  help  of  a  Conm-ll  and  tliu 
Muling  Elder's  Abdication."  So  siiys  Cotton 
Mather.  Whether  zeal  had  groini  cooler  or 
charity  grown  warmer  in  Emerson's  days  we  need 
not  try  to  determine.  The  sermon  was  only  a 
more  formal  declaration  of  views  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  he  had  previously  made 
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known  in  a  conference  with  some  of ^^e  most 
active  members  of  his  church.  As  a  commit- 
tee of  the  parish  reported  resolutions  radically 
differing  from  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
preached  this  sermon  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
signed his  office.  There  was  no  "discord,"  there 
was  no  need  of  a  "  council."  Nothing  could  be 
more  friendly,  more  truly  Christian,  than  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Emerson  expressed  himself 
in  this  parting  discourse.  All  the  kindness  of 
his  nature  warms  it  throughout.  He  details  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in  the 
church  with  regard  to  the  ordinance.  He  then 
argues  from  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  permanent  institu- 
tion. He  takes  up  the  statement  of  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  he  thinks,  all 
things  considered,  ought  not  to  alter  our  opinion 
derived  from  the  Evangelists.  He  does  not 
think  that  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  primitive  church.  If  that  church 
believed  the  institution  to  be  permanent,  their 
belief  does  not  settle  the  question  for  us.  On 
every  other  subject,  succeeding  times  have 
learned  to  form  a  judgment  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  early  ages. 

'^  But,  it  is  said,  ^  Admit  that  the  rite  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  perpetual.'     What  harm  doth  it  ?  " 


He  proceeds  to  give  reasons  whieh  slmw  it  to 
be  inexpedient  to  continue  the  observitiKrc  of  tlie 
rite.  It  was  treating  that  as  authoritative  wliich. 
as  he  believed  that  be  had  shown  from  Scrip- 
ture, was  not  BO.  It  confu^d  the  idea  of  (iod 
bj  transferring  the  worsliip  pf  Ilim  to  Christ 
Christ  is  the  Mediator  only  as  the  instructor  of 
man.  In  the  It'aat  petition  to  God  "  the  soul 
fitands  alone  with  God.  and  Jesus  is  no  more 
present  to  your  nund  than  yoiu*  brother  or  child." 
Again:  — 

"  The  use  of  the  elements,  however  Biiitable  to  the 
people  and  the  modes  of  thought  tn  the  East,  where 
it  originated,  is  foreign  and  imaiutad  to  affect  us. 
The  day  of  formal  religiun  is  past,  and  we  are  to  seok 

Jewish  was  a  relifjion  of  funns  ;  it  was  all  l)i"ly,  it 
had  no  life,  and  the  Almighty  G<h1  uas  i,h-A-.-<\  ti> 
qualify  and  send  fuitli  a  man  tu  teatli  lui'ii  tliat  tlicy 
must  serve  him  with  the  heait :  that  inily  that  lifi- 
was  religious  which  was  thoron},'h]y  good  ;  that  sacri- 
fice was  smoke  and  forms  wei-e  shadiiws.  Thi-;  man 
lived  and  died  true  tu  tliat  jmiivise  :  ami  willi  liis 
blessed  word  and  life  before  us.  CliristianM  must  eon- 
tend  that  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  inqmilanee.  —  re- 
ally a  duty  to  commemorate  him  by  a  eerf;iiii  form, 
whether  that  form  he  a<'cej)tahlc  to  tlielr  unclerstanil- 
ing  or  not  Is  not  this  to  make  vaiu  tlio  gift  of  God  ? 
Is  not  this  to  turn  back  the  hand  on  the  dial  ?  " 
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To  these  objections  he  adds  the  practical  con- 
sideration that  it  brings  those  who  do  not  par- 
take of  the  communion  service  into  an  unfavor- 
able relation  with  those  who  do. 

The  beautiful  spirit  of  the  man  shows  itself  in 
all  its  noble  sincerity  in  these  words  at  the  close 
of  his  argument :  — 

"  Having  said  this,  I  have  said  all.  I  have  no  hos- 
tility to  this  institution ;  I  am  only  stating  my  want 
of  sympathy  with  it.  Neither  should  I  ever  have 
obtruded  this  opinion  upon  other  people,  had  I  not 
been  called  by  my  office  to  administer  it.  That  is 
the  end  of  my  opposition,  that  I  am  not  interested 
in  it.  I  am  content  that  it  stand  to  the  end  of  the 
world  if  it  please  men  and  please  Heaven,  and  I 
shall  rejoice  in  all  the  good  it  produces." 

He  then  announces  that,  as  it  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  and  feeling  in  our  religious  community 
that  it  is  ai  part  of  a  pastor's  duties  to  administer 
this  rite,  he  is  about  to  resign  the  office  which 
had  been  confided  to  him. 

This  is  the  only  sermon  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
ever  published.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  or  to 
read  it  without  honoring  the  preacher  for  his 
truthfulness,  and  recognizing  the  force  of  his 
statement  and  reasoning.  It  was  equally  impos- 
sible that  he  could  continue  his  ministrations 
over  a  congregation  which  held  to  the  ordinance 
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he  wished  to  give  up  entirely.  And  thus  it  was, 
that  with  the  most  friendly  feelings  oil  both 
Bidea,  Mr.  Emerson  left  the  pulpit  of  the  Secoml 
Church  and  found  himself  obliged  to  make  a  be- 
ginning in  a  new  career. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1833-1838.    ^T.  30-35. 

§  1.  Visj^  to  Europe.  —  On  his  Return  preaches  in  Different 
Places.  —  Emerson  in  the  Pulpit.  —  At  Newton.  —  Fixes 
his  Residence  at  Concord.  —  The  Old  Manse. — Lectures 
in  Boston.  —  Lectures  on  Michael  Angelo  and  on  Milton 
published  in  the  "  North  American  Review."  —  Beginning 
of  the  Correspondence  with  Carlyle.  —  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  —  Republication  of  "Sartor  R©- 
sartus.** 

§  2.  Emerson's  Second  Marriage.  —  His  New  Residence  in 
Concord. —  Historical  Address.  —  Course  of  Ten  Lectures 
on  English  Literature  delivered  in  Boston.  —  The  Concord 
Battle  Hymn.  —  Preaching  in  Concord  and  East  Lexington. 
—  Accounts  of  his  Preaching  by  Several  Hearers. —A 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Ends  of  History.  — 
Address  on  War. — Death  of  Edward  Bliss  Emerson.— 
Death  of  Charles  Chauncy  Emerson. 

§3.  Publication  of  "Nature."  —  Outline  of  this  Essay.  —  Its 
Reception.  —  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

§  1.  In  the  year  1833  Mr.  Emerson  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  time.  A  great  change  had 
come  over  his  life,  and  he  needed  the  relief 
which  a  corresponding  change  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances might  afford  him.  A  brief  account 
of  this  visit  is  prefixed  to  the  volume  entitled 
"  English  Traits."  He  took  a  short  tour,  in 
which  he  visited  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France,  and, 


F!RST  VISIT  TO  EUROPE. 


Ja  Boulogne,  Luidetl  at  tJtc  Tover 
idon.  Hb  finds  notbing  iu  bis  Dinry 
1  coiiceming  viaita  to  places.  But  lie 
/  number  of  distmguiahwi  persons,  of  wbom 
J  gives  pleasant  aecoimts,  so  sinfjularly  differ- 
ent in  tone  from  tbe  iwugb  caricatures  in  wbich 
Carlylc  venttnl  his  spleen  and  caprice,  that  one 
marvels  how  tbe  two  men  could  have  titlked  tea 
minutes  together,  or  woul<l  wonder,  ha<I  not  one 
been  as  imperturbable  as  the  other  was  explosive. 
Horatio  Grcenough  and  Walter  Savage  Landor 
are  the  chief  persons  he  speaks  of  as  having  met 
upon  the  Continent.  Of  these  he  reports  vari- 
ous opinions  as  delivered  in  conversation,  lie 
mentions  incidentally  that  be  visited  Profosoor 
Amioi,  who  showed  him  bis  mierownjK's  *'  mag- 
nifying (it  was  s.iid)  two  thousand  diameteiw." 
Emerson  hardlj'  knew  his  ])ri\'ilcge  ;  ho  m:iy 
have  been  tbe  first  Anipriean  to  ](iok  thi-ough 
an  immersion  lens  with  the  famous  ^Mndena  pro- 
fessor. Mr.  Emerson  says  that  his  narrow  and 
desultory  reading  had  inspired  liim  with  the 
wish  to  see  the  faces  of  three  or  four  writei's, 
Colei'idge,  Wordsworth,  Landor,  De  Quineev, 
Carlyle.  His  accounts  of  his  interviews  with 
these  distinguislicd  persons  are  too  condensed  to 
admit  of  further  abbreviation.  Goothe  and 
Scott,  whom  he  would  have  liked  to  look  upon, 
were  dead  ;  WeJlington  he  saw  at  Westminster 
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Abbey,  at  the  funeral  of  Wilberf oree.  •  His  im- 
pressions of  each  of  the  distinguished  persons 
whom  he  visited  should  be  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  the  general  remark  which  follows  :  — 

"  The  young  scholar  fancies  it  happiness  enough  to 
live  with  people  who  can  give  an  inside  to  the  world ; 
without  reflecting  that  they  are  prisoners,  too,  of 
their  own  thought,  and  cannot  apply  themselves  to 
yours.  The  conditions  of  literary  success  are  almost 
destructive  of  the  best  social  power,  as  they  do  not 
have  that  frolic  liberty  which  only  can  encounter  a 
companion  on  the  best  terms.  It  is  probable  you  left 
some  obscure  comrade  at  a  tavern,  or  in  the  farms, 
with  right  mother-wit,  and  equality  to  life,  when  you 
crossed  sea  and  land  to  play  bo-peep  with  celebrated 
scribes.  I  have,  however,  found  writers  superior  to 
their  books,  and  I  cling  to  my  first  belief  that  a 
strong  head  will  dispose  fast  enough  of  these  impedi- 
ments, and  give  one  the  satisfaction  of  reality,  the 
sense  of  having  been  met,  and  a  larger  horizon." 

Emerson  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  who,  being  unable  to 
pay  him  all  the  desired  attention,  handed  him 
over  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  who  has  given  a 
most  interesting  account  of  him  as  he  appeared 
during  that  first  visit  to  Europe.  Mr.  Ireland's 
presentation  of  Emerson  as  he  heard  him  in  the 
Scotch  pulpit  shows  that  he  was  not  less  im- 
pressive and  attractive  before  an  audience  of 


strangers  than  among  hU  own  countrynien  and 
countrywomen :  — 

"On  Sunday,  the  18tli  of  August,  18S3,  I  hparil 
Mm  deliver  a  discourse  in  the  Uidtariau  Cliapel.  Yming 
Street,  Edinbnrgli,  and  I  reiuumbvr  dliitiDi'tlj'  l.hi^ 
effect  which  it  produced  on  Ida  )iB»rurH.  It  in  olntiut 
seedless  to  sny  tliat  nothing  liko  it  had  ever  been 
heard  by  them  before,  and  many  of  tli'?m  did  not 
know  whut  to  inuke  of  it  The  originality  of  his 
thoughts,  the  consununate  beauty  of  the  lan^age  in 
which  they  were  clothed,  the  calm  dignity  of  his  benr- 
ing,  the  absence  of  all  oratorical  effort,  and  the  singu- 
lar directness  and  simplicity  of  hie  manner,  free  from 
the  least  shadow  of  dogmatic  assiunptiou,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  me.  Not  long  before  thia  I  had 
listened  to  a  wonderful   sermon  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 

turgid  eloquence  carried,  for  the  moment,  all  before 
them,  —  his  audience  becoming  like  clay  in  the  bands 
of  the  potter..  But  I  must  confess  that  the  ju'cgiiant 
thoughts  and  serene  self-possession  of  the  young  IJos- 
ton  minister  had  a  greater  charm  for  nie  tikan  all  tlio 
rhetorical  splendors  of  Chalmers.  His  voice  was  the 
sweetest,  the  most  winning  and  peneti'atinj:;  of  any 
I  ever  heard ;  notliing  like  it  have  I  listened  to  since. 
'That  ninsie  hi  our  lieiirts  we  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  iititrtl  no  mure.'  " 

Mr.  George  Gilfillaii  speaks  of  "  the  solemnity 
of  his  manner,  and  the  earnest  thought  pervad- 
ing his  discourse." 
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As  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  on  his  Amer- 
ican audiences,  I  find  the  following  evidence 
in  Mr.  Cooke's  diligently  gathered  collections. 
Mr.  Sanborn  says  :  — 

"  His  pulpit  eloquence  was  singularly  attractdvey 
though  by  no  means  equally  so  to  all  persons*  In 
1829,  before  the  two  friends  had  met,  Bronson  Alcott 
heard  him  preach  in  Dr.  Channing's  church  on  *  The 
Universality  of  the  Moral  Sentiment,'  and  was  struck, 
as  he  said,  with  the  youth  of  the  preacher,  the  beauty 
of  his  elocution  and  the  direct  and  sincere  manner 
in  which  he  addressed  his  hearers." 

Mr.  Charles  Congdon,  of  New  Bedford,  well 
known  as  a  popular  writer,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Emerson's  preaching  in  his  "  Bem- 
iniscences."  I  borrow  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Conway :  —  % 

"  One  day  there  came  into  our  pulpit  the  most 
gracious  of  mortals,  with  a  face  all  benignity,  who 
gave  out  the  first  hymn  and  made  the  first  prayer  as 
an  angel  might  have  read  and  prayed.  Our  choir 
was  a  pretty  good  one,  but  its  best  was  coarse  and 
discordant  after  Emerson's  voice.  I  remember  of 
the  sermon  only  that  it  had  an  indefinite  charm  of 
simplicity  and  wisdom,  with  occasional  illustrations 
from  nature,  which  were  about  the  most  delicate  and 
dainty  things  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever  heard.  I 
could  understand  them,  if  not  the  fresh  philosophieal 
novelties  of  the  discourse." 


Everywhere  Emeraon  seems  t<(  have  pleased 
his  anclienoes.  The  Kevereiid  Dr.  Mori  son. 
formerly  the  mnch  resjjecteil  Uuitarian  tniiitster 
of  New  Bedford,  writes  to  me  as  foUowH :  — 

"After  Dr.  Dewey  left  Npw  Bedford,  Mr.  Emtir- 
son  preached  there  several  month",  greatly  to  the  niit- 
)Hfaction  and  delight  of  those  who  heard  him.  Tbo 
Souiety  would  have  been  glad  to  Beltlu  him  tui  their 
minister,  and  he  would  liave  accepti^  a  utiU,  had  it 
nut  been  for  some  diffi'renue  of  ojiiiiion.  I  tliink,  in 
regard  to  the  communion  servive.  .ludge  Wurron, 
who  waa  particnlarly  his  friend,  ami  had  at  that  time 
a  li^ading  iiitliience  in  the  parbh.  with  all  his  admira- 
tion for  &Ir.  Emenwn,  did  not  tliink  he  could  well  be 
the  pastor  of  a  Christian  church,  and  so  the  mattur 
was  settled  between  him  and  his  friend,  without  any 
action  by  the  Society" 

All  this  shows  well  enough  that  liis  preaehiiig 
waa  eminently  aceeptahle.  Kiit  every  oni;  who 
Las  heard  him  lecture  can  form  an  idea  of  wluit 
he  must  have  been  as  a  preiicher.  In  fact,  we 
have  aU  listened,  probably,  to  many  a  jiassage 
from  old  sermons  of  his,  —  fur  be  tolls  iis  he 
borrowed  fi-om  those  old  sermons  fur  his  lee- 
tures,  —  without  ever  thinking  of  the  pidjiit 
from  which  they  were  first  heard. 

Among  the  stray  fjlimpses  we  get  of  Emerson 
between  the  time  when  he  quitted  the  pnl])it  of  his 
church  and  that  when  lie  came  before  tlie  public 
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as  a  lecturer  is  this,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice.  In  1832  or  1833, 
probably  the  latter  year,  he,  then  a  boy,  with 
another  boy,  Thomas  R.  Gould,  afterwards  well 
known  as  a  sculptor,  being  at  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Newton,  found  that  Mr.  Emerson  was 
sitting  in  the  pew  behind  them.  Gould  knew 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  introduced  yoimg  Rice  to  him, 
and  they  walked  down  the  street  together.  As 
they  went  along,  Emerson  burst  into  a  rhapsody 
over  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  sublimity  of 
thought,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  expression  of 
which  they  are  full,  and  spoke  also  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Te  Deum  as  that  grand  old  hymn 
which  had  come  down  through  the  ages,  voicing 
the  praises  of  generation  after  generation. 

When  they  parted  at  the  house  of  young 
Rice's  father,  Emerson  invited  the  boys  to  come 
and  see  him  at  the  Allen  farm,  in  the  afternoon. 
They  came  to  a  piece  of  woods,  and,  as  they  en- 
tered it,  took  their  hats  oif.  "  Boys,"  said  Em- 
erson, "here  we  recognize  the  presence  of  the 
Universal  Spirit.  The  breeze  says  to  us  in*  its 
own  language.  How  d'  ye  do  ?  How  d'  ye  do  ? 
and  we  have  already  taken  our  hats  oif  and  are 
answering  it  with  our  own  How  d'  ye  do  ?  How 
d'  ye  do  ?  And  all  the  waving  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  all  the  flowers,  and  the  field  of  com 
yonder,  and  the  singing  brook,  and  the  insect 


and  the  bird,  —  everj'  living  thiiig  ami  dungs 
we  caJl  inanimate  feel  thu  nimie  tlivuu>  uiiiv«riuil 
impulse  while  they  joiii  with  iis,  mid  wu  with 
thein,  in  the  f^'ctiog  which  is  the  salutatiou  of 
the  Universal  Spirit." 

We  ]>erceive  tlio  same  fwling  which  pervades 
many  of  Emerson's  earlier  Essays  and  much  of 
hii!  verse,  in  these  long-treatturud  rcminiseeut^vs 
of  the  poetical  improvisation  with  wbit^li  the  two 
boys  were  thus  unexpectedly  favored.  Governor 
Rice  continnes :  — 

"  Toa  koow  what  a  capti\  atiog  charm  there  always 
was  in  Emerson  s  prcseoee,  but  I  con  never  tell  you 
how  this  line  of  tliougbt  then  unprcHcd  a  eoantry 
hay.  I  do  not  remember  anj  thmg  nboiit  the  lemam- 
der  of  that  «ilk  n.-r  <f  tlu  att.  i  iit.ul.Tiu  of  tlwt 
day,  —  I  only  1  erne ml)ci  tint  I  «eiit  home  wondeimg 
about  that  niystii-al  dicam  of  tlie  UuiMrsal  Spiiit, 
and  about  what  matinti  of  man  he  Has  uiiikr  uho->c 
influence  I  had  foi  the  iirst  tmie  ronit 

"The  interview  kft  iiiipiesBiom  th  it  Kcl  mi  into 
new  channels  of  thimght  n huh  In^e  been  t  lil(,.long 
pleasure  to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  taught  me  someuhat 
how  to  distingiusb  bet«ccn  niero  theologual  do^rma 
and  genuine  religion  m  tlio  soul  " 

In   the  summer  of  1834   Emerson  became  a 

resident  of  Ojneord,  Massachusetts,  the  town  of 
his  forefathers,  and  tlie  place  destined  to  be  hia 
home  for  life.     He  fii'st  lived  with  Jiis  venerable 
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as  a  lecturer  is  this,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice.  In  1832  or  1833, 
probably  the  latter  year,  he,  then  a  boy,  with 
another  boy,  Thomas  R.  Gould,  afterwards  well 
known  as  a  sculptor,  being  at  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Newton,  found  that  Mr.  Emerson  was 
sitting  in  the  pew  behind  them.  Gould  knew 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  introduced  young  Rice  to  him, 
and  they  walked  down  the  street  together.  As 
they  went  along,  Emerson  burst  into  a  rhapsody 
over  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  sublimity  of 
thought,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  expression  of 
which  they  are  full,  and  spoke  also  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Te  Deum  as  that  grand  old  hymn 
which  had  come  down  through  the  ages,  voicing 
the  praises  of  generation  after  generation. 

When  they  parted  at  the  house  of  young 
Rice's  father,  Emerson  invited  the  boys  to  come 
and  see  him  at  the  Allen  farm,  in  the  afternoon. 
They  came  to  a  piece  of  woods,  and,  as  they  en- 
tered it,  took  their  hats  oif.  "  Boys,"  said  Em- 
erson, "here  we  recognize  the  presence  of  the 
Universal  Spirit.  The  breeze  says  to  us  in*  its 
own  language.  How  d'  ye  do  ?  How  d'  ye  do  ? 
and  we  have  already  taken  our  hats  off  and  are 
answering  it  with  our  own  How  d'  ye  do  ?  How 
d'  ye  do  ?  And  all  the  waving  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  all  the  flowers,  and  the  field  of  com 
yonder,  and  the  singing  brook,  and  the  insect 


and  the  bird,  —  every  living  thiug  and  tilings 
we  call  inanimate  feel  tbti  aatue  divine  uuiver.iul 
impulse  while  they  join  with  ua,  and  we  with 
them,  in  the  greeting  wMch  is  the  salutation  of 
the  Universal  Spirit." 

We  perceive  the  same  feeling  whtuh  pervade 
many  of  Emerson's  earlier  Ksaays  and  tuuth  of 
his  verse,  in  these  long-ti'caaured  reminiaceoees 
of  the  poetical  improvisation  with  wiiieh  the  two 
boys  were  thus  unexpecttjdly  favored.  Governor 
Kice  continues :  — 

"  You  know  what  a.  captivating  charm  there  always 
was  in  Emerson's  pregence,  but  I  can  never  tell  you 
how  this  line  of  tliought  then  impressed  a  oountvy 
boy.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  remain- 
der of  Ihat  walk,  nor  of  tlie  iifter-incidents  of  thiit 
day,  —  I  only  remenibei'  tliat  I  went  liome  wondering 
about  that  mystical  dream  of  the  Universal  Spirit, 
and  about  what  maiiin.'!'  of  man  he  was  uiiili;r  whose 
influence  I  had  for  the  first  time  come.  .  .  . 

"  The  interview  left  impressions  that  led  me  into 
new  channels  of  thought  which  have  been  a  life-long 
pleasure  to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  tauglit  me  somewliiit 
how  to  distinguish  between  mere  Uieologltal  dogma 
and  genuine  religion  in  the  soul." 

In  the  summer  of  183-1  Kmerson  became  a, 
resident  of  Concord,  Massachu^tts,  the  town  of 
his  forefathers,  and  the  phtce  destined  to  be  hia 
home  for  life.     He  first  hved  with  his  venerable 
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connection,  Dr.  Ripley,  in  the  dwelling  made 
famous  by  Hawthorne  as  the  "  Old  Manse."  It 
is  an  old-fashioned  gambrel-roofed  house,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  scene  of  the  Fight  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  It  was  built  for  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  his  grandfather.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  of  this  house  Emerson  wrote  "  Nature," 
and  in  the  same  room,  some  years  later,  Haw- 
thorne wrote  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

The  place  in  which  Emerson  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  well  deserves  a  special 
notice.  Concord  might  sit  for  its  portrait  as  an 
ideal  New  England  town.  If  wanting  in  the 
variety  of  surface  which  many  other  towns  can 
boast  of,  it  has  at  least  a  vision  of  the  distant 
summits  of  Monadnock  and  Wachusett.  It  has 
fine  old  woods,  and  noble  elms  to  give  dignity 
to  its  open  spaces.  Beautiful  ponds,  as  they 
modestly  call  themselves,  —  one  of  which,  Wal- 
den,  is  as  well  known  in  our  literature  as  Win- 
dermere in  that  of  Old  England,  —  lie  quietly 
in  their  clean  basins.  And  through  the  green 
meadows  runs,  or  rather  lounges,  a  gentle,  iin- 
salted  stream,  like  an  English  river,  licking  its 
grassy  margin  with  a  sort  of  bovine  placidity 
and  conjbentment.  This  is  the  Musketaquid,  or 
Meadow  River,  which,  after  being  joined  by  the 
more  restless  Assabet,  sj;ill  keeps  its  temper  and 
flows  peacefully  along   by  and  through   other 
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towns,  to  lose  Itself  m  the  broad  Merrimiw.  The 
names  of  these  rivers  tell  us  that  Concord  baa  an 
Inilian  history,  and  there  is  ovideiiL-e  that  it  was 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  race  which  preceded 
our  own.  The  native  tribes  knew  as  well  as  tho 
white  settlers  where  were  pleiisunt  streams  and 
sweet  springs,  where  com  grew  tall  in  the  mcJid-- 
ows  and  fish  bred  fast  in  the  unpoUutetl  waters. 

The  place  thus  favored  by  nature  can  show  a 
record  worthy  of  its  physical  attractions.  Its 
settlement  under  the  lead  of  Emerson's  ancestor, 
Peter  Bulkeley,  was  effected  in  the  midst  of 
many  difBeulties,  which  the  enterprise  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  that  noble  leader  were  succe-Bsful  in 
overcoming.  On  the  banks  of  the  Miisketaqnid 
%ya^  lii'cd  tin:  fir^t  fatal  sli.it,  of  tlic  -rilii!" 
farmers.  Emerson  appeals  to  the  Recnrd;^  of  tlic 
town  for  two  hundred  years  as  illustrating  the 
working  of  our  American  institutions  and  the 
character  of  the  men  of  Concord  :  — 

"  If  the  good  counsel  previiiled.  the  snealiing  coun- 
sel did  not  fail  to  be  suggested  ;  freedom  ami  virtue, 
if  they  triumphed,  triumphed  iii  a  fair  field.  And 
so  be  it  an  everlasting  testimony  for  tliem,  and  so 
much  ground  of  assurance  of  man's  capacity  for  self- 
government." 

What  names  that  plain  New  England  town 
reckons  in  tho  roll  of  its  inhabitants !  Stout 
Major  Buttriek  and  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  war 
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of  Independence,  and  their  worthy  successors  in 
the  war  of  Freedom ;  lawyers  and  statesmen  like 
Samuel  Hoar  and  his  descendants ;  ministers 
like  Peter  Bulkeley,  Daniel  Bliss,  and  Willikm 
Emerson ;  and  men  of  genius  such  as  the  ideal- 
ist and  poet  whose  inspiration  has  kindled  so 
many  souls ;  as  the  romancer  who  has  given  an 
atmosphere  to  the  hard  outlines  of  our  stem 
New  England;  as  that  unique  individual,  half 
college-graduate  and  half  Algonquin,  the  Robin- 
son Crusoe  of  Walden  Pond,  who  carried  out  a 
school-boy  whim  to  its  full  proportions,  and  told 
the  story  of  Nature  in  undress  as  only  one  who 
had  hidden  in  her  bedroom  could  have  told  it. 
I  need  not  lengthen  the  catalogue  by  speaking 
of  the  living,  or  mentioning  the  women  whose 
names  have  added  to  its  distinction.  It  has  long 
been  an  intellectual  centre  such  as  no  other 
country  town  of  our  own  land,  if  of  any  other, 
could  boast.  Its  groves,  its  streams,  its  houses, 
are  haunted  by  undying  memories,  and  its  hill- 
sides and  hollows  are  made  holy  by  the  dust  that 
is  covered  by  their  turf. 

Such  was  the  place  which  the  adv^it  of  Em- 
erson made  the  Delphi  of  New  England  and  the 
resort  of  many  pilgrims  from  far-off  regions. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  winter 
of  1833-4,  Mr.  Emerson  began  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  lecturer.      His  first   sub- 


jeets,  "  Water,"  and  the  "  KtUtion  of  Maii  to 
tlie  Globe,"  were  hardly  such  as  w<-  nhuuld  have 
ex]>ected  from  a  scholar  who  ha<l  hut  a  limited 
acquaintaiK^e  with  physical  and  {>hysi»lo<rical 
science.  They  were  probably  chosen  ax  of  a 
popular  chanu^ter,  easily  tTtsati>d  in  snch  a  way 
as  to  be  iutelligible  and  entertaining,  aud  thus 
answering  the  purpose  of  introducing  hiin  ]>]eaa- 
antly  to  the  new  career  he  was  contemplating. 
These  lectures  are  not  included  in  his  jitiblishod 
works,  nor  were  they  ever  published,  so  far  tus  I 
know.  He  gave  thi-ee  lectures  duriug  the  same 
winter,  relating  the  experienees  of  his  ret«ut  tour 
in  Europe.  Having  made  himself  at  home  on  the 
platform,  he  ventured  upon  subjects  more  congen- 
ial to  bin  taste  and  habits  of  thimf>;-ht  than  soitii; 
of  those  earlier  topics.  In  1834  lie  lectiircil  on 
Michael  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  (ionrgo  Fox, 
and  Edmund  Burke.  Tlie  first  two  of  tlicae  lec- 
tures, though  not  included  in  liis  collected  works, 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Xorth  American  Review  " 
for  1837  and  1838.  The  germ  of  muny  of  tlie 
thoughts  which  he  has  expanded  in  prose  aud 
verse  may  be  found  in  these  Essays. 

The  Cosmos  of  the  Ancient  Gi-ocks,  the  piu 
net  una,  "  The  Many  in  One,"  ap2>ear  in  the 
Essay  on  Michael  Angelo  as  they  also  appear  in 
his  "  Nature."  The  List  thought  takes  wings  to 
itself  and  rises  in  the  little  poem  entitled  "  Each 
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and  All."  The  "  Rhodora,"  another  brief  poem, 
finds  itself  foreshadowed  in  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  Beauty  ?  "  and  its  answer,  "  This  great  Whole 
the  understanding  cannot  embrace.  Beauty 
may  be  felt.  It  may  be  produced.  But  it  can- 
not be  defined."  And  throughout  this  Essay 
the  feeling  that  truth  and  beauty  and  virtue  are 
one,  and  that  Nature  is  the  symbol  which  typi- 
fies it  to  the  soul,  is  the  inspiring  sentiment. 
Noscitur  a  sociis  applies  as  well  to  a  man's 
dead  as  to  his  living  companions.  A  young 
friend  of  mine  in  his  college  days  wrote  an  es- 
say on  Plato.  When  he  mentioned  his  subject 
to  Mr.  Emerson,  he  got  the  caution,  long  remem- 
bered, "  When  you  strike  at  a  King^  you  must 
kill  him."  He  himself  knew  well  with  what 
kings  of  thought  to  measure  his  own  intelligence. 
What  was  grandest,  loftiest,  purest,  in  human 
character  chiefly  interested  him.  He  rarely 
meddles  with  what  is  petty  or  ignoble.  Like  his 
"Humble  Bee,"  the  "yellow -breeched  philoso- 
pher," whom  he  speaks  of  as 

"  Wiser  far  than  human  seer,** 

and  says  of  him, 

"  Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen,'* 

he  goes  through  tlie  world  where  coarser  minds 
fiind  so  much  that  is  repulsive  to  dwell  upon^ 


"  Seeing  only  what  is  Fair, 
Sipping  ouly  what  is  sweet." 

'Why  Emerson  selected  Michael  Angelo  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  earliest  lectures  ia  sliown 
clearly  enough  by  the  last  sentence  as  prmtcd  in 
the  Essay, 

"  He  was  not  a  citizen  of  any  conntry ;  he  be- 
longed to  the  haman  race ;  he  was  a  brother  and  ti 
friend  to  all  who  acknowledged  tlie  beauty  that  beams 
in  oniveraal  nature,  and  who  aeek  by  luboT  and  self- 
denia]  to  approach  its  sonrue  in  jierfect  goodness." 

Consciously  or  tmconsciously  men  describo 
themaelves  in  the  characters  they  draw.  Ona 
must  have  the  mordant  in  his  own  personality 
or  he  will  not  take  the  color  of  his  suhjet^t  Ho 
may  force  himself  to  pirture  thnt  wliii-h  he  di'*- 
likes  or  even  detests  ;  but  when  he  loves  tlie 
character  he  delineates,  it  is  his  own,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  or  one  of  which  ho  feels  that 
its  possibilities  and  tendencies  belong  to  himself. 
Let  us  try  Emerson  by  this  test  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Milton :  "  — 

"  It  is  the  prerogative  of  this  great  man  to  stand 
at  this  hour  foremost  of  all  men  in  literary  history, 
and  so  (shall  we  not  say  ?)  of  iiU  men,  in  tlie  power 
to  inspire.  ■  Virtue  j^oes  out  of  him  into  others."  .  .  . 
"He  is  identified  in  the  mind  with  all  select  ami  holy 
im^^es,  with  the  supreme  interests  of  the  human 
race."  —  "  Better  than  any  other  he  has  discharged 
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the  office  of  every  great  man,  namely,  to  raise  the 
idea  of  Man  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  and 
of  posterity,  —  to  draw  after  nature  a  life  of  man, 
exhibiting  such  a  composition  of  grace,  of  strength, 
and  of  virtue  as  poet  had  not  described  nor  hero 
lived.  Human  nature  in  these  ages  is  indebted  to  him 
for  its  best  portrait.  Many  philosophers  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  have  formally  dedicated  their 
study  to  this  problem ;  and  we  think  it  impossible  to 
recall  one  in  those  countries  who  communicates  the 
same  vibration  of  hope,  of  self-reverence,  of  piety,  of 
delight  in  beauty,  which  the  name  of  Milton  awakes." 

Emerson  had  the  same  lofty  aim  as  Milton, 
"  To  raise  the  idea  of  man ; "  he  had  "  the  power 
to  inspire  "  in  a  preeminent  degree.  If  ever  a 
man  communicated  those  vibrations  he  speaks  of 
as  characteristic  of  Milton,  it  was  Emerson.  In 
elevation,  purity,  nobility  of  nature,  he  is  worthy 
to  stand  with  the  great  poet  and  patriot,  who 
began  like  him  as  a  school-master,  and  ended  as 
the  teacher  in  a  school-house  which  had  for  its 
walls  the  horizons  of  every  region  where  English 
is  spoken.  The  similarity  of  their  characters 
might  be  followed  by  the  curious  into  their  for- 
tunes. Both  were  turned  away  from  the  clerical 
office  by  a  revolt  of  conscience  against  the  be- 
liefs required  of  them ;  both  lost  very  dear  ob- 
jects of  affection  in  early  manhood,  and  mourned 
for  them  in  tender  and  mellifluous  threnodies. 
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It  would  be  ea»y  to  trace  many  pnnillelisniB  in 
their  prose  auil  poetrj",  but  to  Lave  dared  to 
name  any  man  whom  we  have  known  in  our 
common  life  with  the  seraphio  singer  of  the  Na- 
tivity and  of  Paradise  is  a  tribute  wbit;h  seems 
to  savor  of  audacity.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
Emersuti  a.<  "  an  exiwrt  swordsman  "  like  Mil- 
ton. It  is  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  an 
abusive  controversialist  as  Milton  wiut  in  Ida 
controversy  with  Salniasiiis.  But  thougli  Emer- 
son never  betrayed  it  to  the  offence  of  others,  lie 
must  have  been  oonsi'ioiis,  like  Milton,  of  "a 
certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughti- 
ness," which  was  as  a  shiekl  about  bis  inner  na- 
ture. Charles  Emerson,  the  younger  brother, 
who  wn.s  of  tlip  siiiiK'  type.  (.'xim'sscH  thi.'  fwliiiij 
in  his  college  essay  on  Friendship,  where  it  is 
all  summed  up  in  the  line  he  quotes  :  — 

"  The  haud  of  Douglas  is  his  owu." 

It  must  be  that  in  writing  this  Essay  on  Milton 
Emerson  felt  tliat  he  was  listening  in  lits  owu 
soid  to  whispers  tliiit  seemed  like  echoes  from 
that  of  the  divine  singer. 

My  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  CJarko, 
a  life-long  friend  of  Emerson,  who  umlei'stouil 
him  from  the  first,  and  was  himself  a  great  part 
in  the  movement  of  which  Emerson,  more  than 
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any  other  man,  was  the  leader,  has  kindly  al- 
lowed me  to  make  use  of  the  following  letters :  — 


TO  REV.   JAMES   F.   CLARKE,   LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  March  12, 1834. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  As  the  day  approaches  when 
Mr.  Lewis  should  leave  Boston,  I  seize  a  few  mo- 
ments in  a  friendly  house  in  the  first  of  towns,  to 
thank  you  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  lending  me 
the  valued  manuscripts  which  I  return.  The  transla- 
tions excited  me  much,  and  who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  a  good  thought  ?  I  trust  I  am  to  learn  much  more 
from  you  hereafter  of  your  German  studies,  and 
much  I  ho]^i9  of  your  own.  You  asked  in  your  note 
concerning  Carlyle.  My  recollections  of  him  are 
most  pleasant,  and  I  feel  great  confidence  in  his  char- 
acter. He  understands  and  recognizes  his  mission. 
He  is  perfectly  simple  and  affectionate  in  his  manner, 
and  frank,  as  he  can  well  afford  to  he,  in  his  com- 
munications. He  expressed  some  impatience  of  his 
total  solitude,  and  talked  of  Paris  as  a  residence. 
I  told  him  I  hoped  not ;  for  I  should  always  remem- 
ber him  with  respect,  meditating  in  the  moontains 
of  Nithsdale.  He  was  cheered,  as  he  ought  to  be,  by 
learning  that  his  papers  were  read  with  interest  by 
young  men  unknown  to  him  in  this  continent ;  and 
when  I  specified  a  piece  which  had  attracted  warm 
commendation  from  the  New  Jerusalem  people  herS) 
his  wife  said  that  is  always  the  way  ;  whatever  he  has 
writ  that  he  thinks  has  fallen  dead,  he  hears  of  two 
or  three  years  afterward.  —  He  has  many,  many  to- 
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ken-H  of  Goethe 'd  regard,  miniatures,  luetluU,  uiid  lusny 
IdtteTii.  If  yon  slioulJ  go  to  Sootlnnil  one  duy,  yixi 
would  grutlfy  him,  yourself,  ami  mo.  by  your  vinJl  tii 
CraigenpntUxrk,  in  llie  p&ridh  of  Dunscore,  new  Ouni* 
friea.  He  told  me  he  had  a  book  which  he  thougtit 
to  publish,  but  was  in  Uie  purpoBo  of  dividing  iiitu  a 
serii's  of  articles  for  "  Fraser's  Magazine."  I  there- 
fore Bubscribed  tor  that  l>ook,  which  he  calls  the 
"  Uud  Magazine,"  but  have  aeen  nothing  of  llis  work- 
maualiip  in  the  two  last  numbers.  Tlie  mail  ia  going, 
so  I  sliall  finish  my  letter  another  time. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  gervant, 
B.  Waldo  ] 


Concord,  Mass.,  NoMmhiT  SB,  ISti. 
Mt  OEAS  Sib,  —  Miss  Feabody  kaa  kindly  «ont 
me  your  mannacript  piece  on  (loetbe  and  Carlylo.     I 

gratitude,  at  the  same  time  witli  a  serious  regret  that 
it  was  not  publislied.  I  have  forgotten  what  reason 
you  assigned  for  not  printing  it ;  I  cannot  think  of 
any  suffieient  one.  Is  it  too  late  now  ?  Wliy  not 
change  its  form  a  little  and  annex  to  it  same  account 
of  Carlyle's  later  pieces,  to  wit :  "  Diderot,''  and 
"  Sartor  Resartus."  The  last  is  complL'tc,  and  be 
baa  sent  it  to  mo  in  a  stitched  iiampblet.  'Whilst 
I  see  its  vices  (relatively  to  the  reading  juiblit)  of 
style,  I  cannot  but  esteem  it  a  noble  pliilosophieal 
poem,  reflecting  the  ideas,  institutions,  men  of  this 
very  hour.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  ho  much 
wit  and  other  secondary  graces  as  must  strike  a  class 
who  would  not  care  for  its  primary  merit,  tliat  of 
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being  a  sincere  exhortation  to  seekers  of  truth.  If 
you  still  retain  your  interest  in  his  genius  (as  I  see 
not  how  you  can  avoid,  having  understood  it  and  co- 
operated with  it  so  truly),  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  values  his  American  readers  very  highly ;  that 
he  does  not  defend  this  offensive  style  of  his,  but 
calls  it  questionable  tentative ;  that  he  is  trying  other 
modes,  and  is  about  publishing  a  historical  piece  called 
"  The  Diamond  Necklace,"  as  a  part  of  a  great  work 
which  he  meditates  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. He  says  it  is  part  of  his  creed  that  history 
is  poetry,  could  we  tell  it  right.  He  adds,  moreover, 
in  a  letter  I  have  recently  received  from  him,  that 
it  has  been  an  odd  dream  that  he  might  end  in  the 
western  woods.  Shall  we  not  bid  him  come,  and  be 
Poet  and  Teacher  of  a  most  scattered  flock  wanting 
a  shepherd  ?  Or,  as  I  sometimes  think,  would  it  not 
be  a  new  and  worse  chagrin  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  extreme  deadness  of  our  community  to 
spiritual  influences  of  the  higher  kind  ?  Have  you 
read  Sampson  Reed's  "  Growth  of  the  Mind  "  ?  I 
rejoice  to  be  contemporary  with  that  man,  and  can- 
not wholly  despair  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives ; 
there  must  be  some  oxygen  yet,  and  La  Fayette  is 
only  just  dead. 

Your  friend,  R.  Waldo  Emebson. 

It  occurs  to  me  that 't  is  unfit  to  send  any  white 
paper  so  far  as  to  your  house,  so  you  shall  have  a 
sentence  from  Carlyle's  letter. 

[Tills  may  be  foimd  in  Carlyle's  first  letter,  dated  12th 
August,  1834.] 


Dr.  lie  Barcm  Russell,  an  intimate  frbud  of 
Kmerson  far  the  greater  part  of  bin  life,  j;iv<>s 
me  some  partiutilara  with  reference  to  the  piilt- 
lication  uf  "  Sartor  Itesartus,"  which  I  will  re- 
peat in  his  own  words :  — 

"  It  waa  just  before  the  tbae  •>!  wliieh  I  niii  "peak- 
ing [that  of  Emerson's  marriage]  that  tho  '  Sartor 
Besartiis '  appeared  in  '  Fniser.'  Emersoii  lent  the 
iiumbera,  or  the  collected  Hhects  of  'Praser,'  to  Miss 
Jackson,  and  we  all  had  the  reading  of  tlirm.  The 
escitement  wliich  the  book  caused  anioiig  yonng  |inr- 
eons  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  day  at  that 
time  you  probably  remember.  I  was  (|uite  curriinl 
away  by  it,  and  so  anxiouii  to  own  a  copy,  that  I  de- 
temuned  to  publish  an  American  edition.  I  ooib- 
suited  Jamea  Munron  &  Co.  on  file  subject.  Munroe 
advised  me  to  obtain  a  subscriittioii  to  a  suflicient 
number  of  copies  to  secure  the  cost  of  the  publication. 
This,  with  tlie  aid  of  some  friends,  particularly  of 
ray  classmate,  William  Silsbee,  I  readily  succeeded  in 
doing.  When  this  was  accomplished,  I  wrote  to  Em- 
erson, who  up  to  this  time  luul  taken  no  part  in  the 
enterprise,  asking  him  to  wi'ite  a  prufai'C.  (Tina  is 
the  Preface  which  appears  in  the  American  edition, 
James  Munroe  &  Co.,  1S36.  It  was  ondtted  in  the 
third  American  from  the  secon<l  London  edition,  by 
the  same  publishers,  1840.)  R.'fore  the  first  edi- 
tion appeared,  and  after  the  subscription  bad  been 
secured,  Munroe  &  Co.  offered  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  publicatiuu.  and  to  this  I  assented. 
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"  This  American  edition  of  1836  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  '  Sartor  *  in  either  country,  as  a  dis- 
tinct edition.  Some  copies  of  the  sheets  from  *  Fra- 
ser,'  it  appears,  were  stitched  together  and  sent  to  a 
few  persons,  but  Carlyle  could  find  no  English  pub- 
lisher willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  printing  the 
book.  This  shows,  I  think,  how  much  more  interest 
was  taken  in  Carlyle's  writings  in  this  country  than 
in  England." 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1834,  Emerson  wrote  to 
Carlyle  the  first  letter  of  that  correspondence 
which  has  since  been  given  to  the  world  under 
the  careful  editorship  of  Mr.  Charles  Norton. 
This  correspondence  lasted  from  the  date  men- 
tioned to  the  2d  of  April,  1872,  when  Carlyle 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  Emerson.  The  two  writ- 
ers reveal  themselves  as  being  in  strong  sympa- 
thy with  each  other,  in  spite  of  a  radical  differ- 
ence of  temperament  and  entirely  opposite  views 
of  life.  The  hatred  of  unreality  was  uppermost 
with  Carlyle ;  the  love  of  what  is  real  and  gen- 
uine with  Emerson.  Those  old  moralists,  the 
weeping  and  the  laughing  philosophers,  find  their 
counterparts  in  every  thinking  commimity.  Car- 
lyle did  not  weep,  but  he  scolded  ;  Emerson  did 
not  laugh,  but  in  his  gravest  moments  there  was 
a  smile  waiting  for  the  cloud  to  pass  from  his 
forehead.  The  Duet  they  chanted  was  a  Mise- 
rere with  a  Te  Deum  for  its  Antiphon ;  a  De 


/'ro/'i/n'?»s  answered  by  a  Suritvm  Cnrdn.  "The 
ground  of  my  existence  is  black  as  death,"  says 
Carlyle.  "  Come  and  live  with  me  a  year,"  says 
Emerson,  "  aiid  if  you  do  not  Kite  New  Enjj- 
Land  well  enough  to  stay,  one  o£  tfaesfl  yeai-s 
(when  the  '  History '  has  passe4  its  ten  editions, 
and  been  translated  into  as  many  languages)  I 
will  come  and  dwell  with  you," 

§  2.  In  September,  1835,  Emerson  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lydia  Jackson,  of  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  wedding  took  place  in  the  fine 
old  mansion  known  as  the  Winslow  Hoiwe,  Dr. 
Le  Bai-on  Russell  and  hiti  sister  standing  up  with 
the  bridegroom  and  his  bride.  After  their  mar- 
riage, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  went  to  reside  in 
the  house  in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  in  which  Mrs.  Emerson  and  their  daiin;hter 
still  reside.  This  is  the  "plain,  square,  wooden 
house,"  with  horse -elicstnut  trees  in  the  front 
yard,  and  evergreens  around  it,  which  has  been 
so  often  described  and  figured.  It  is  without 
pretensions,  but  not  without  an  air  of  quiet  dig- 
nity. A  fnll  and  well-illustrated  account  of  it 
and  its  arrangements  and  surroundings  is  given 
in  "  Poets'  Homes,"  by  Arthur  Gilman  and 
others,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Company  in 
1879. 

On  the  12th  of  September,   1835,  Emerson 
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delivered  an  "  Historical  Discourse,  at  Concord, 
on  the  Second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Town."  There  is  no  "  mys- 
ticism," no  "transcendentalism"  in  this  plain, 
straightforward  Address.  The  facts  are  collected 
and  related  with  the  patience  and  sobriety  which 
became  the  writer  as  one  of  the  Dryasdusts  of 
our  very  diligent,  very  useful,  very  matter-of-fact, 
and  for  the  most  part  judiciously  unimaginative 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It  looks  un- 
like anything  else  Emerson  ever  wrote,  in  being 
provided  with  abundant  foot-notes  and  an  appen- 
dix. One  would  almost  as  soon  have  expected 
to  see  Emerson  equipped  with  a  musket  and  a 
knapsack  as  to  find  a  discourse  of  his  clogged 
with  annotations,  and  trailing  a  supplement  after 
it.  Oracles  are  brief  and  final  in  their  utter- 
ances. Delphi  and  Cumse  are  not  expected  to 
explain  what  they  say. 

It  is  the  habit  of  our  New  England  towns  to 
celebrate  their  own  worthies  and  their  own  deeds 
on  occasions  like  this,  with  more  or  less  of  rhe- 
torical gratitude  and  self-felicitation.  The  dis- 
courses delivered  on  these  occasions  are  com- 
monly worth  reading,  for  there  was  never  a 
clearing  made  in  the  forest  that  did  not  let  in 
the  light  on  heroes  and  heroines.  Concord  is  on 
the  whole  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  inland 
towns  of  New  England.     Emerson  has  told  its 


story  in  as  painstaking,  faithful  a  May  as  if  lift 
had  been  by  nature  an  annalist.  liut  witli  tliirt 
fidelity,  we  find  also  thone  bold  generalizHtioafl 
and  sharp  pititiiresque  touches  which  rvvetU  the 
poetic  philosopher, 

"I  have  rea<I  with  care."  he  says,  "the  town  reo- 
ord?  themselvea.  They  exhibit  a.  pleasing  ]iicture  of 
a  eommuiiity  almost  cxiilusively  agricoltund.  where 
no  man  has  mack  time  for  words,  in  bis  search  after 
tilings  ;  of  a  community  of  great  aimpticity  of  man- 
ners, and  of  a  manifest  love  of  joatice.  I  find  our 
annals  marked  with  a  unifona  good  BOuse.  —  The 
tone  of  the  record  rises  with  tlie  dignity  of  the  event. 
These  soiled  and  musty  books  are  luminous  and  elec- 
tric within.  The  old  town  clerks  did  not  spell  very 
correctly,  but  they  contrive  to  make  intelligible  the 
wUl  of  a  fvpf  ami  jii't  ciTiinHiiilty."  .  .  .  ■'  The  iiuil- 
ters  there  debated  (in  tonn  iiieetiiiji;s)  m'o  sueh  as  to 
invite  very  small  consideration.  Tlie  ilI-K]>elled  ya^es 
of  the  town  reconls  contain  the  result.  I  shall  be 
excused  for  confessing  that  I  have  set  n  value  u]>on 
any  symptom  of  meanness  and  private  pique  which  I 
have  met  with  in  these  antique  hooks,  as  proof  that 
justice  was  done  ;  that  If  the  results  of  our  history 
are  approved  as  wise  and  good,  it  was  yet  a  free 
strife ;  if  the  good  counsel  prevailed,  the  sneaking 
counsel  did  not  fail  to  be  suggested  ;  freedom  and 
virtue,  if  they  triumphed,  triumphed  in  a  fair  field. 
And  so  be  it  an  everlasting  testimony  for  tliom,  and 
so  much  ground  of  assurance  of  man's  capacity  for 
self-government. " 
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There  was  nothing  in  this  Address  which  the 
plainest  of  Concord's  citizens  could  not  read  un- 
derstandingly  and  with  pleasure.  In  fact  Mr. 
Emerson  himself,  besides  being  a  poet  and  a  phi- 
losopher, was  also  a  plain  Concord  citizen.  His 
son  tells  me  that  he  was  a  faithful  attendant  upon 
town  meetings,  and,  though  he  never  spoke,  was 
an  interested  and  careful  listener  to  the  debates 
on  town  matters.  That  respect  for  "mother- 
wit  "  and  all  the  wholesome  human  qualities 
which  reveals  itself  all  through  his  writings  was 
bred  from  this  kind  of  intercourse  with  men  of 
sense  who  had  no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  in 
whom,  for  that  very  reason,  the  native  qualities 
came  out  with  less  disguise  in  their  expression. 
He  was  surrounded  by  men  who  ran  to  extremes 
in  their  idiosyncrasies :  Alcott  in  speculations, 
which  often  led  him  into  the  fourth  dimension 
of  mental  space ;  Hawthorne,  who  brooded  him- 
self into  a  dream -peopled  solitude;  Thoreau, 
the  nuUifier  of  civilization,  who  insisted  on  nib- 
bling his  asparagus  at  the  wrong  end,  to  say 
nothing  of  idolaters  and  echoes.  He  kept  his 
balance  among  them  all.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  candid  and  sober  record  of  the  result 
of  self-government  in  a  small  community  than 
is  contained  in  this  simple  discourse,  patient  in 
detail,  large  in  treatment,  more  effective  than 
any  unsupported  generalities  about  the  natural 


rights  of  man,  which  amount  to  very  little  unless 
men  earn  the  right  of  asserting  them  by  attend- 
ing fairly  to  their  natural  duties.  So  admirably 
is  the  working  of  a  town  government,  as  it  goes 
on  in  a  well-<iisposed  community,  displayed  in 
the  history  of  Concord's  two  himdred  years  of 
village  life,  that  one  of  its  wisest  citizens  had 
portions  of  the  address  pnnted  for  distribution, 
as  an  iUtistration  of  the  American  principle  of 
self -go  vernmen  t. 

After  settling  in  Concord,  Emerson  delivered 
courses  of  Lectures  in  Boston  during  several  suc- 
cessive winters  ;  in  1835,  ten  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  in  1830,  twelve  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History;  m  1837,  ten  Lectures 
on  Human  Culture,  Sonic  nf  thc^^o  Ircturc^  may 
have  appeared  in  print  under  tlicir  otiginal 
titles;  all  of  them  probably  contributed  to  tlie 
Kssays  and  Discourses  which  we  find  in  bis 
published  volumes. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1836,  a  meeting  was 
held  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment raised  in  commemoration  of  the  Concord 
Fight.  For  this  occasion  Emerson  wi-ote  the 
hymn  made  ever  memorable  by  the  lines  :  — 

Here  onee  the  cmliattlcd  tiiniicr?'  stooii, 
And  fired  tht  shot  heard  roiunl  the  wiiiUl. 

The  last  line  of  this  hymn  quickens  the  heart- 
beats of  every  American,  and  the  whole  hymn 
is  admirable  in  tliougbt  and  expression. 
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There  was  nothing  in  this  Address  which  the 
plainest  of  Concord's  citizens  could  not  read  un- 
derstandingly  and  with  pleasure.  In  fact  Mr. 
Emerson  himself,  besides  being  a  poet  and  a  phi- 
losopher, was  also  a  plain  Concord  citizen.  His 
son  tells  me  that  he  was  a  faithful  attendant  upon 
town  meetings,  and,  though  he  never  spoke,  was 
an  interested  and  careful  listener  to  the  debates 
on  town  matters.  That  respect  for  "mother- 
wit  "  and  all  the  wholesome  human  qualities 
which  reveals  itself  all  through  his  writings  was 
bred  from  this  kind  of  intercourse  with  men  of 
sense  who  had  no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  in 
whom,  for  that  very  reason,  the  native  qualities 
came  out  with  less  disguise  in  their  expression. 
He  was  surrounded  by  men  who  ran  to  extremes 
in  their  idiosyncrasies :  Alcott  in  speculations, 
which  often  led  him  into  the  fourth  dimension 
of  mental  space ;  Hawthorne,  who  brooded  him- 
self into  a  dream -peopled  solitude;  Thoreau, 
the  nullifier  of  civilization,  who  insisted  on  nib- 
bling his  asparagus  at  the  wrong  end,  to  say 
nothing  of  idolaters  and  echoes.  He  kept  his 
balance  among  them  all.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  candid  and  sober  record  of  the  result 
of  self-government  in  a  small  community  than 
is  contained  in  this  simple  discourse,  patient  in 
detail,  large  in  treatment,  more  effective  than 
any  unsupported  generalities  about  the  natural 


rights  of  nian,  wlitcli  amount  to  very  little  unless 
meu  earn  the  Hght  of  asserting  them  by  Kttvnd- 
ing  fairly  to  their  oatural  duties.  So  admirably 
is  the  working  of  a  town  govemmeut,  aa  it  goos 
on  in  a  well-disposed  community,  displayvd  in 
tlie  history  of  Concord's  two  hundred  yeant  of 
^'illage  life,  that  one  of  ita  wiseat  citizcita  liad 
portions  of  the  address  printed  for  distiibutiou, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  Anierioan  principle  of 
self -go  vem  men  t. 

After  settling  in  Concord,  EniertHin  delivered 
courses  of  Lectures  in  Boston  during  several  suc- 
cessive winters ;  in  1835,  ten  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  in  183(),  twelve  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History;  in  1837,  ten  Ijectures 
on  Ilniiian  Culture.  Some  of  tlie^e  loctiircs  iiiny 
have  appeared  in  print  undt^r  tlu'ir  origiiuil 
titles;  all  of  them  probably  contriliutod  to  the 
Essays  and  Discourses  which  we  find  in  his 
published  volumes. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  183G,  a  meotiug  was 
held  to  celebrate  the  comjilction  of  the  monu- 
ment raised  in  commemoration  of  the  Coiicoi-d 
Fight.     For  this    occasion    Eiuei'son    wrote  the 
hymn  made  ever  memorable  by  the  lines :  — 
Here  oiiec  the  embatttc'l  f:iriiipr<i  stund, 
And  fired  tlii;  aliot  heard  ruuiid  tlii'  mill  J. 
The  last  line  of  this  hymn  quickens  the  hearts 
beats  of  every  American,  and  the  whole  hymn 
is  admirable  in  thought  and  expression. 
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Until  the  autumn  of  1838,  Emerson  preaclied 
twice  on  Sundays  to  the  chm'ch  at  East  Lexing- 
ton, which  desired  him  to  become  its  pastor. 
Mr.  Cooke  says  that  when  a  lady  of  the  society 
was  asked  why  they  did  not  settle  a  friend  of 
Emerson's  whom  he  had  urged  them  to  invite 
to  their  pulpit,  she  replied:  "We  are  a  very 
simple  people,  and  can  understand  no  one  but 
Mr.  Emerson."  He  said  of  himself  :  "  My  pul- 
pit is  the  Lyceum  platform."  Knowing  that  he 
made  his  Sermons  contribute  to  his  Lectures, 
we  need  not  mourn  over  their  not  being  re- 
ported. 

In  March,  1837,  Emerson  delivered  in  Boston 
a  Lecture  on  War,  afterwards  published  in  Miss 
Peabody's  "-^Esthetic  Papers."  He  recognizes 
war  as  one  of  the  temporary  necessities  of  a  de- 
veloping civilization,  to  disappear  with  the  ad- 
vance of  mankind :  — 

^^  At  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress  the  man  fights, 
if  he  be  of  a  sound  body  and  mind.  At  a  certain 
high  stage  be  makes  no  offensive  demonstration,  hut 
is  alert  to  repel  injury,  and  of  an  unconquerable 
heart.  At  a  still  higher  stage  be  comes  into  the  re- 
gion of  boliness ;  passion  bas  passed  away  from  him ; 
bis  warlike  nature  is  all  converted  into  an  active  me- 
dicinal principle  ;  he  sacrifices  himself,  and  accepts 
with  alacrity  wearisome  tasks  of  denial  and  charity; 
but  being  attacked,  he  bears  it,  and  turns  the  other 
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cbeeb,  as  one  engaged,  throagbont  his  bt!iig,  no  lon^r 
to  the  service  of  on  indiTiduftl,  but  Ut  Uie  common 
good  of  oU  men." 

In  1834  Emerson's  brother  Eilward  died,  ax 
already  mentioned,  in  the  West  India  i4an<I 
where  he  had  gone  for  hid  liealth.  In  liia  letter 
to  Carlyle,  o£  November  12th  of  tbt^  miuh'  yitar, 
Emerson  says:  "Your  letter, which  I  rcwivcil 
liiat  week,  made  a  bri<;ht  li^ht  m  a  §oUlary  and 
saddened  pla«e,  I  ha*i  quite  reeentlj  receivud 
the  news  o£  the  deatii  oi  a  brother  in  the  iriland 
of  Porto  Eico,  whose  loss  to  mc  will  be  a  life- 
long sorrow."  It  was  of  him  that  Eiuersou 
wrote  the  lines  "  In  Memoriun,"  in  which  he 
says,  — 

"  There  is  no  record  left  on  c.irth 

Save  on  tiiblets  uf  the  henrt, 

Of  the  rich,  inherent  worth, 

Of  the  grace  tliat  on  him  shone 

Of  eloquent  !i]is,  of  joyful  wit  ; 

He  couUt  not  frame  a  word  iiuRt, 

An  act  unworthy  to  he  done." 

Another  bereavemont  was  too  soon  to  be  re- 
corded. On  the  7th  of  October,  1835,  ho  says 
in  a  letter  to  Carlyle  :  — 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  brother  you  (loscrihe, 
for  I  have  one  too,  and  know  what  it  is  to  liave  pres- 
ence in  two  places.  Cliaides  Cbauney  Emerson  is  a 
lawyer  now  settled  in  tliis  town,  and,  as  I  believe,  no 
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better  Lord  Hamlet  was  ever.  He  is  our  Doctor  on 
all  questions  of  taste,  manners,  or  action.  And  one 
of  the  pure  pleasures  I  promise  myself  in  the  months 
to  come  is  to  make  you  two  gentlemen  know  each 
other." 

Alas  for  human  hopes  and  prospects !  In 
less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  that  letter,  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1836,  he  writes  to  Car- 
lyle  :  — 

"Your  last  letter,  dated  in  April,  found  me  a 
mourner,  as  did  your  first.  I  have  lost  out  of  this 
world  my  brother  Charles,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to 
you,  —  the  friend  and  companion  of  many  years,  the 
inmate  of  my  house,  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius,  born 
to  speak  weU,  and  whose  conversation  for  these  last 
years  has  treated  every  grave  question  of  humanity, 
and  has  been  my  daily  bread.  I  have  put  so  much 
dependence  on  his  gifts,  that  we  made  but  one  man 
together  ;  for  I  needed  never  to  do  what  he  could  do 
by  noble  nature,  much  better  than  I.  He  was  to  have 
been  married  in  this  month,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
sickness  and  sudden  death,  I  was  adding  apartments 
to  my  house  for  his  permanent  accommodation.  I 
wish  that  you  could  have  known  him.  At  twenty- 
seven  years  the  best  life  is  only  preparation.  He 
built  his  foundation  so  large  that  it  needed  the  full 
age  of  man  to  make  evident  the  plan  and  proportions 
of  his  character.  He  postponed  always  a  particular 
to  a  final  and  absolute  success,  so  that  his  life  was  a 
silent  appeal  to  the  great  and  generous.  But  some 
time  I  shall  see  you  and  speak  of  him." 


§  3.  In  tbe  year  1836  there  was  jmlillHliL'd  in 
Boston  a  little  book  of  less  than  a  huiiili-rd  very 
small  pages,  entitled  "  Nature."  It  Ixiro  no 
name  on  its  title-pa^  but  was  at  ouco  attrib- 
uted to  its  real  author,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Emersonian  a^lept  will  pardon  in«  for  bur- 
dening this  beautiful  Essay  with  a  oominentHry 
which  is  worse  than  superfluous  for  huii.  For 
it  has  proved  for  many,  —  I  will  not  say  a  jjon» 
asinorum, — but  a  very  narrow  bridge,  which  it 
made  their  heads  swim  to  attempt  crossing,  and 
yet  they  must  cross  it,  or  one  domain  of  Emer- 
son's intellect  will  not  be  re.ached. 

It  dif^red  in  some  respects  from  anything  he 
had  hitherto  written.  It  talked  a  strange  sort  of 
pl,{loi.05ihy  in  the  lanpia-o  of  poeti'V.  IJc-iii- 
ning  simply  enough,  it  took  more  and  more  the 
'character  of  a  rhapsody,  »mti],  as  if  lifted  off  his 
feet  by  the  deepened  and  stronger  undercurrent 
of  his  thought,  the  writer  dropped  his  personality 
and  repeated  tlie  words  which  "  a  cei'tain  poet 
sang"  to  him. 

This  little  book  met  with  a  very  unemotional 
reception.  Its  style  was  peculiar,  —  almost  as 
unlike  that  of  his  Essays  as  tliat  of  t'urlyly's 
"  Sartor  Resartus  "  was  unlike  the  style  of  his 
"  Life  of  Schiller."  It  was  vague,  mystic,  iucoui- 
prehensible,  to  most  of  those  wlio  call  themselves 
common-sense  people.     Some  of  its  expi-essious 
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lent  themselves  easily  to  travesty  and  ridicule. 
But  the  laugh  could  not  be  very  loud  or  very 
long,  since  it  took  twelve  years,  as  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  tells  us,  to  sell  five  hundred  copies.  It  was 
a  good  deal  like  Keats's 

"  doubtful  tale  from  fairy-land 
Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand." 

The  same  experience  had  been  gone  through  by 
Wordsworth. 

"  Whatever  is  too  original,"  says  De  Qiiincey, 
"  wiU  be  hated  at  the  first.  It  must  slowly  mould 
a  pubHc  for  itself ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  early 
thoughtless  judgments  must  be  overcome  by  a  coun- 
ter-resistance to  itself,  in  a  better  audience  slowly 
mustering  against  the  first.  Forty  and  seven  years 
it  is  since  William  Wordsworth  first  appeared  as 
an  author.  Twenty  of  these  years  he  was  the  scoff 
of  the  world,  and  his  poetry  a  by-word  of  scorn; 
Since  then,  and  more  than  once,  senates  have  rung 
with  acclamations  to  the  echo  of  his  name." 

No  writer  is  more  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth  than  Emerson,  as  we  can- 
not fail  to  see  in  turning  the  pages  of  "  Nature," 
his  first  thoroughly  characteristic  Essay.  There 
is  the  same  thought  in  the  Preface  to  "The  Ex- 
cursion" that  we  find  in  the  Introduction  to 
"  Nature." 

^'  The  foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and  nature 
face  to  face;  we  through  their  eyes.     Why  should 


not  we  alM  enjoy  an  ori^al  relation  to  the  nniverse  ? 
Why  should  not  we  have  a  poetry  and  philuflriphy  nf 
insight  and  not  of  tradi^ou,  and  a  reli^un  by  reve- 
lation to  us,  and  not  die  Uislory  of  theirs?" 

"PorBdiM  Diul  gTovm 
Eljsian,  Foitiinat«  Fields  —  liko  thuac  of  old 
gouglit  in  the  Atlaotio  Main,  whj  sbonld  thej  be 
A  history  oalj  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  Dever  was  ?  " 

"Nature"  is  &  reflective  proae  poem.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  which  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  called  cantos. 

Never  before  had  Mr.  Emerson  given  free  ut- 
terance to  the  passion  with  which  the  aspects  of 
nature  inspired  him.  He  had  recently  for  the 
first  time  i.ecn  at  once  iiinstcr  of  liirii'<clf  iind  in 
free  communion  with  all  tlie  planetai-y  influences 
above,  beneath,  around  him.  The  air  of  the 
country  intoxicated  him.  There  are  sentences  in 
"  Nature  "  which  are  as  exalted  as  tl)e  lanffui^ 
of  one  who  is  just  coming  to  himself  after  being 
etherized.  Some  of  these  expressions  sounded 
to  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  readers  like 
the  va^ries  of  delirium.  Yet  unilerlying  tliese 
excited  outbursts  there  was  a  general  tone  of 
serenity  which  reassured  the  anxious.  The  gust 
passed  over,  the  ripples  smoothed  themselves, 
and  the  stars  slione  again  iu  ijuiet  reflection. 

After  a  passionate  outbreali,  in  wliich  he  -sees 
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all,  is  nothing,  loses  himself  in  nature,  in  Uni- 
versal Being,  becomes  "  part  or  particle  of  God," 
he  considers  briefly,  in  the  chapter  entitled. 
Commodity^  the  ministry  of  nature  to  the  senses. 
A  few  picturesque  glimpses  in  pleasing  and  poet- 
ical phrases,  with  a  touch  of  archaism,  and  remi- 
niscences of  Hamlet  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  the 
Shakspeare  of  divines,"  as  he  has  called  him, 
are  what  we  find  in  this  chapter  on  ConMnodiiy, 
or  natural  conveniences. 

But  "  a  nobler  want  of  man  is  served  by  Na- 
ture, namely,  the  love  of  Beauty^^  which  is  his 
next  subject.  There  are  some  touches  of  de- 
scription here,  vivid,  high-colored,  not  so  much 
pictures  as  hints  and  impressions  for  pictures. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  which  run  through  all 
his  prose  and  poetry  may  be  found  here.  Anal- 
ogy is  seen  everywhere  in  the  works  of  Nature. 
"  What  is  common  to  them  all, — that  perfect- 
ness  and  harmony,  is  beauty."  —  "Nothing  is 
quite  beautiful  alone:  nothing  but  is  beautiful 
in  the  whole."  — "  No  reason  can  be  asked  or 
given  why  the  soul  seeks  beauty."  How  easily 
these  same  ideas  took  on  the  robe  of  verse  may 
be  seen  in  the  Poems,  "  Each  and  All,"  and 
"  The  Rhodora."  A  good  deal  of  his  philoso- 
phy comes  out  in  these  concluding  sentences  of 
the  chapter :  — 

'^  Beauty  in  its  largest  and   profoundest  sense  b 


one  expression  for  tie  universe  :  God  in  tho  nll-fnir. 

Trath  and  goodnesa  anil  beauty  are  but  ditTi^rent 
faces  of  the  same  AIL  But  beauty  in  Nntura  ii 
not  nltimate.  It  is  the  herald  of  inward  and  eter- 
nal beaut}',  and  is  not  alone  a  solid  and  sittiBfactory 
good.  It  most  therefore  stand  as  a  part  and  not  as 
yet  the  highest  eicpreesion  of  the  final  cnuso  of  No- 

In  the  "  Ehodora  "  the  flower  la  matlv  to  an- 
awer  that 

"  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 
In  this  Easay  the  beauty  of   the  flower  is  not 
enough,   but   it  must  excuse   itself   for   being, 
mainly  as  tJie  symbol  o£  something  higher  and 
deeper  than  Itsolf, 

He  passes  next  to  a  consideration  oi  Language. 
Words  are  signs  of  natiu'al  facts,  partieul;ir  ma- 
terial facts  are  symbols  of  particular  sjiiritual 
facts,  and  Nature  is  the  symbol  of  s])irit.  A\'ith- 
out  going  very  profoundly  into  the  subject,  he 
gives  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Inn- 
gu^es  are  formed,  — ■  whence  words  are  derived, 
how  they  become  transformed  aii<l  worn  out. 
But  they  come  at  first  fresh  from  Nature. 

"A  man  conversing  in  earnest,  if  he  watch  his 
intellectual  processes,  will  find  Uiat  always  a  mate- 
rial image,  more  or  less  luminous,  arises  in  bis  mind, 
contemporaneous  with  every  thought,  which  farnishea 
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the  vestment  of  the  thought     Hence  good  wriliiig 
and  brilliant  discourse  are  perpetual  allegories." 

From  this  he  argues  that  country  life  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a  powerful  mind,  inasmuch  as 
it  furnishes  a  greater  number  of  these  material 
images.  They  cannot  be  summoned  at  will,  but 
they  present  themselves  when  great  exigencies 
call  for  them. 

"  The  poet,  the  orator,  bred  in  the  woods,  whose 
senses  have  been  nourished  by  their  fair  and  appeas- 
ing changes,  year  after  year,  without  design  and  with- 
out heed,  —  shall  not  lose  their  lesson  altogether,  in 
the  roar  of  cities  or  the  broil  of  politics.  Long  here- 
after, amidst  agitations  and  terror  in  national  coun- 
cils, —  in  the  hour  of  revolution,  —  these  solemn 
images  shall  reappear  in  their  morning  lustre,  as  fit 
symbols  and  words  of  the  thought  which  the  passing 
events  shall  awaken.  At  the  call  of  a  noble  senti- 
ment, again  the  woods  wave,  the  pines  murmur,  the 
river  rolls  and  shines,  and  the  cattle  low  upon  the 
mountains,  as  he  saw  and  heard  them  in  his  infancy. 
And  with  these  forms  the  spells  of  persuasion,  the 
keys  of  power,  are  put  into  his  hands." 

It  is  doing  no  wrong  to  this  very  eloquent  and 
beautiful  passage  to  say  that  it  reminds  ns  of 
certain  lines  in  one  of  the  best  known  poems  of 
Wordsworth :  — 

"  These  beauteous  forms, 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 


Ab  is  A  landscape  to  a  blind  man'n  eye  ; 
fiul  oft,  in  lonelj  rooms,  and  mid  tlii^  din 
Of  toiTDs  und  citieii,  1  have  owed  to  them 
In  boiirs  of  weariness  sensations  sivctit 
Felt  in  tlie  blood  and  fek  along  tliG  heart," 

It  is  ncudleas  to  quote  the  whole  passage.  Tha 
poetry  of  Wordawortli  may  liave  suggestoJ  the 
prose  of  Emeraou,  but  the  prose  loses  notbiug 
by  the  comparison. 

la  Discijiline,  which  is  his  next  subject,  ha 
treats  of  tlie  influence  of  Nature  in  oducatiug  tho 
intellect,  the  moral  .sense,  and  the  will.  IVlan  is 
enlarged  ajid  the  universe  lessened  and  brought 
within  bis  grasp,  because 

"  Time   and    epace  relations  Tanistt  u  laws  an 

ItnoMTi."  —  -Tlii-  moral  law  lies  at  the  centre  of  Na^ 
ture  and  radiates  to  tlie  cireuniferenee."  —  "  AU  tilings 
with  which  we  deal  preach  to  us.  What  is  a  farm 
but  a  mute  gospel  ?  "  —  "  From  the  child's  successive 
possession  of  his  several  senses  up  to  the  hour  when 
he  sayeth,  '  Thy  will  be  done  !  '  he  is  learning  the 
secret  that  he  can  reduce  under  his  will,  not  only  par- 
ticular events,  but  great  classes,  nay,  the  whole  series 
of  events,  and  so  conform  all  facts  to  his  character.'* 

The  unity  in  variety  which  meets  us  every- 
where is  again  referred  to.  He  alludes  to  the 
ministry  of  our  friendships  to  our  education. 
When  a  friend  has  done  for  our  education  in 
the  way  of  filling  our  minds  with  sweet  and  solid 
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wisdom  '^  it  is  a  sign  to  us  that  his  office  is 
closing,  and  he  is  commonly  withdrawn  from 
our  sight  in  a  short  time."  This  thought  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles,  which  occurred  a  few  months  before 
"  Nature "  was  published.  He  had  already 
spoken  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  little  book  as 
if  from  some  recent  experience  of  his  own,  doubt- 
less the  same  bereavement.  "  To  a  man  labor- 
ing under  calamity,  the  heat  of  his  own  fire  hath 
sadness  in  it.  Then  there  is  a  kind  of  contempt 
of  the  landscape  felt  by  him  who  has  just  lost 
by  death  a  dear  friend.  The  sky  is  less  grand 
as  it  shuts  down  over  less  worth  in  the  popular 
tion."  This  was  the  first  effect  of  the  loss ;  but 
after  a  time  he  recognizes  a  superintending 
power  which  orders  events  for  us  in  wisdom 
which  we  could  not  see  at  first. 

The  chapter  on  Idealism  must  be  read  by 
all  who  believe  themselves  capable  of  abstract 
thought,  if  they  would  not  fall  under  the  judg- 
ment of  Turgot,  which  Emerson  quotes:  "He 
that  has  never  doubted  the  existence  of  matter 
may  be  assured  he  has  no  aptitude  for  meta- 
physical inquiries."  The  most  essential  stote- 
ment  is  this :  — 

*•''  It  is  a  sufi&cient  account  of  that  Appearance  we 
call  the  World,  that  God  will  teach  a  human  mind, 
and  so  makes  it  the  receiver  of  a  certain  number  o{ 


HUi^root  eensatioiia.  which  we  caB  sttn  uid  mooD, 
man  tmd  wuman,  hoa^  and  trade.  In  niy  uttvr  iiu- 
p»teuce  to  test  the  authentieit^  of  th«  rcpoi't  of  uiy 
senses,  to  know  whether  the  intprewions  tliey  niako 
on  me  correspoad  with  oatlying  objects,  what  till' 
ference  does  it  make,  whethor  Urion  is  op  thei-o  iii 
HeaYBD,  or  some  god  painta  the  image  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  Soul?" 

We  need  not  follow  the  thottght  through  the 
argument  from  illusions,  like  that  when  we  look 
at  the  ahore  from  a  moving  ship,  and  others 
which  cheat  the  aen.ses  by  faJae  appeftrancea. 

The  poet  animates  Nature  with  his  own 
tboaghts,  perceives  the  afBnities  between  Nature 
and  tbe  soul,  with  Beauty  as  his  main  end.  The 
philosiopher  pursues  Tnilli.  Imt,  "not  Ipss  tlmii 
the  poet,  postpones  the  apparent  order  and  rela- 
tion of  things  to  the  empire  of  thought."  Re- 
ligion and  ethics  agree  with  all  lower  culture  in 
degrading  Nature  and  suggesting  its  dependence 
on  Spirit.  "  The  devotee  flouts  Nature."  — 
"Plotinus  was  ashamed  of  his  body."  —  "Michael 
Angelo  said  of  external  beauty,  '  it  is  the  frail 
and  weary  weed,  in  which  God  dresses  the  soul, 
which  He  has  called  into  time.' "  Emerson  would 
not  undervalue  Nature  as  looked  at  through  the 
senses  and  "  the  unrenewed  understanding."  "  I 
have  no  hostility  to  Nature,"  he  says,  "but  a 
ehild's  love  of  it    I  expand  and  live  in  the  warm 
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day  like  com  and  melons."  —  But,  "  seen  in  the 
light  of  thought,  the  world  always  is  phenom- 
enal ;  and  virtue  subordinates  it  to  the  mind. 
Idealism  sees  the  world  in  God,"  —  as  one  vast 
picture,  which  God  paints  on  the  instant  eternity, 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  soul. 

The  unimaginative  reader  is  likely  to  find 
himself  off  soundings  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
has  for  its  title  Spirit 

Idealism  only  denies  the  existence  of  matter ; 
it  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  spirit. 
"  It  leaves  God  out  of  me."  —  Of  these  three 
questions.  What  is  matter  ?  Whence  is  it  ? 
Where  to  ?  The  ideal  theory  answers  the  first 
only.  The  reply  is  that  matter  is  a  phenome- 
non, not  a  substance. 

"  But  when  we  come  to  inquire  Whence  is  matter  ? 
and  Whereto  ?  many  truths  arise  to  us  out  of  the  re- 
cesses of  consciousness.  We  learn  that  the  highest 
is  present  to  the  soul  of  man,  that  the  dread  universal 
essence,  which  is  not  wisdom,  or  love,  or  beauty,  or 
power,  but  all  in  one,  and  each  entirely,  is  that  for 
which  all  things  exist,  and  that  by  which  they  are ; 
that  spirit  creates;  that  behind  nature,  throughout 
nature,  spirit  is  present ;  that  spirit  is  one  and  not 
compound;  that  spirit  does  not  act  upon  us  from 
without,  that  is,  in  space  and  time,  but  spiritually,  or 
through  ourselves."  —  "As  a  plant  upon  the  earth, 
80  a  man  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  Grod ;  he  is  near- 


isbed  hy  imfaOmg  fountains,  and  drawn,  at  liis  uet^d, 
inexhaustible  power." 

Man  may  have  access  to  the  entire  mind  of  tbo 
Creator,  himself  become  a  "  creator  in  the  fin- 
ite." 

"As  yfe  degenerate,  the  contrast  between  na  and 
our  honse  is  more  evident.  We  are  as  miicli  stran- 
gers in  nature  as  we  are  aliens  from  God.  Wp  do  not 
understand  tlie  notes  of  birds.  The  fox  and  the  deer 
run  away  from  us;  the  bear  and  tlie  tiger  rand  u»." 

All  this  haa  an  Old  Testament  sound  as  of  a 
lost  Paradise.  In  the  next  chapter  he  dreams 
of  Paradise  regained. 

This  next  and  last  chapter  ia  entitled  Pros- 

perts.  lie  bii'iiins  with  a  bold  claim  for  the  prov- 
ince of  intuition  as  against  induction  nmlorvil 
uing  the  "  half  sight  of  science  "  as  i  amst  the 
*'  untaught  sallies  of  the  spirit,"  tin,  su  i  sea 
and  vaticinations  of  the  mind,  —  tlie  i  [  f  t 
theories,  and  sentences  which  conta  k  ^,1  ij  es 
of  truth."  In  a  word,  he  would  lia\e  alio 
the  laboratory  and  its  crucibles  for  the  sibyl's 
cave  and  its  tripod.  We  can  all  —  or  most  of 
us,  certainly  —  recognize  something  of  trntli, 
much  of  imagination,  and  more  of  danger  in 
speculations  of  this  sort.  Tliey  belong  to  vis- 
ionaries and  to  poets.  Emerson  feels  distinctly 
enough  that  he  is  getting    into   the    realm   of 
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poetry.  He  quotes  five  beautiful  verses  from 
George  Herbert's  "  Poem  on  Man."  Presently 
he  is  himself  taken  off  his  feet  into  the  air  of 
song,  and  finishes  his  Essay  with  ^^  some  tradi- 
tions of  man  and  nature  which  a  certain  poet 
sang  to  me."  —  "A  man  is  a  god  in  ruins."  — 
"  Man  is  the  dwarf  of  himself.  Once  he  was 
permeated  and  dissolved  by  spirit.  He  filled 
nature  with  his  overflowing  currents.  Out  from 
him  sprang  the  sun  and  moon ;  from  man  the 
sun,  from  woman  the  moon." — But  he  no  longer 
fills  the  mere  shell  he  had  made  for  himself ; 
"  he  is  shrunk  to  a  drop."  Still  something  of  ele- 
mental power  remains  to  him.  "  It  is  instinct." 
Such  teachings  he  got  from  his  "  poet."  It  is 
a  kind  of  New  England  Genesis  in  place  of  the 
Old  Testament  one.  We  read  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount :  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  The  discourse 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Trimount  oracle 
commands  us,  "  Build,  therefore,  your  own  world. 
As  fast  as  you  conform  your  life  to  the  pure 
idea  in  your  mind,  that  will  unfold  its  great  pro- 
portions." The  seer  of  Patmos  foretells  a  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  of  which  he  says,  "  There  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  which  defileth." 
The  sage  of  Concord  foresees  a  new  heaven  on 
earth.  "  A  correspondent  revolution  in  things 
will  attend  the  influx  of  the  spirit.     So  fost  will 


disagreeable  appear&uces,  swine,  ^ders,  so^es, 
pests,  mad-houHes,  prUoiis.  enemies,  TaniHli ;  tbey 
are  temporary  and  ahaU  be  no  more  aem." 

It  may  bo  remembered  that  Calvin,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  stopjK-d 
when  he  came  to  the  book  of  tJic  "  Revelation." 
He  found  it  full  of  difficulties  which  he  did  not 
care  to  encounter.  Yet,  considered  only  aa  a 
poem,  the  ^-ision  of  St.  John  is  full  of  noblo  im- 
agery and  wonderful  beanty.  "  Natun^  "  is  the 
Book  of  RevektioD  of  our  Saint  Kadidphus.  It 
has  its  obscurities,  its  extravagances,  but  as  a 
poem  it  is  noblo  and  inspiring.  It  was  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  its  pantheistic  chara<;ter,  as 
Words-n-nrth's  "  Lim^s  cninp.wed  iii'iir  Tiiiti-ra 
Abbey  "  had  been  long  before,  lint  hci-c  and 
there  it  found  devout  readw-s  who  we i-c  cajiti- 
Tated  by  its  spiritual  elevation  and  gi-cat  jioet- 
ical  beauty,  among  them  one  wlio  wrote  of  it  in 
the  "  Democratic  Review  "  in  terms  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration. 

Mr.  Bowen,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Tlieol- 
Ogy  and  Moral  Philosophy  iu  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, treated  this  singular  semi  -  philosophical, 
semi-poetical  little  book  in  a,  long  article  in  the 
"Christian  Examiner,"  headed  " Trail seeinlen- 
talism,"  and  publislied  in  the  January  number 
for   1837.     The   acute   and   learned    Professor 
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meant  to  deal  fairly  with  his  subject.  But  if 
one  has  ever  seen  a  sagacious  pointer  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  box-tortoise,  he  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  relations  between  the  reviewer  and 
the  reviewed  as  they  appear  in  this  article.  The 
professor  turns  the  book  over  and  over,  —  in- 
spects it  from  plastron  to  carapace,  so  to  speak, 
and  looks  for  openings  everywhere,  sometimes 
successfully,  sometimes  in  vain.  He  finds  good 
writing  and  sound  philosophy,  passages  of  great 
force  and  beauty  of  expression,  marred  by  ob- 
scurity, under  assumptions  and  faults  of  style. 
He  was  not,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  accli- 
mated to  the  Emersonian  atmosphere,  and  after 
some  not  unjust  or  unkind  comments  with  which 
many  readers  will  heartily  agree,  confesses  his 
bewilderment,  saying:  — 

"  On  reviewing  what  we  have  already  said  of  this 
singular  work,  the  criticism  seems  to  be  coached  in 
contradictory  terms  ;  we  can  only  allege  in  excuse  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  a  contradiction  in  itself." 

Carlyle  says  in  his  letter  of  February  13, 
1837 : — 

"  Your  little  azure-colored  *  Nature '  gave  me  true 
satisfaction.  I  read  it,  and  then  lent  it  about  to  all 
my  acquaintances  that  had  a  sense  for  snch  things ; 
from  whom  a  similar  verdict  always  came  back.  You 
say  it  is  the  first  chapter  of  something  greater.  I 
call  it   rather  the  Foundation  and  Ground-plan  on 
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irUch  ytn  may  build  whatsoever  of  great  and  true  Las 
been  given  yon  to  build.  It  is  the  true  AjHKutlypaD, 
this  when  the  '  Ojwn  Secret '  beuouiea  revoulud  ti>  n 
man.  J  rejoice  much  in  the  gliui  sereuily  uf  luiiij 
nith  which  yoa  look  out  ou  this  wondrous  Dwellixig- 
place  of  youra  and  mine,  —  with  au  ear  for  the 
Ewigen  Melodien,  which  pipe  in  the  winds  round  us, 
and  utt«r  themaelves  forth  in  all  sounds  and  sights 
and  things ;  not  to  be  written  down  by  gauiutrma- 
chinery  ;  but  which  all  right  writing  b  a  kind  of  at- 
tempt to  write  down." 

The  first  edition  of  '*  Nature "  liad  prefixed 
to  it  the  following  words  from  Piotiniis  :  "  Na- 
ture is  but  an  image  or  imitation  of  wisdom,  the 
last  tiling  of  the  soul ;  Nature  being  a  tbing 
whidh  tloth  only  do,  Init  not  know."  This  is 
omitted  in  after  editions,  and  in  its  place  we 
read:  — 

"  A  subtle  chain  of  eoiintlcsa  rings 
The  next  unto  the  failliest  brings  ; 
The  eye  reads  omens  wliere  it  goes. 
And  speaks  all  languages  the  rose  ; 
And  striving  to  be  man,  the  wurru 
Mounts  through  nil  the  spires  uf  form." 

The  copy  of  "  Nature  "  from  which  I  take  tlicse 
lines,  his  own,  of  course,  like  so  many  others 
which  he  prefixed  to  his  different  Essays,  was 
printed  in  the  year  1849,  ten  years  before  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species," 
twenty  years  and  more  before  the  publication  of 
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"  The  Descent  of  Man."  But  the  "  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  published  in  1844,  had  already  pop- 
ularized the  resuscitated  theories  of  Lamarck. 
It  seems  as  if  Emerson  had  a  warning  from  the 
poetic  instinct  which,  when  it  does  not  precede 
the  movement  of  the  scientific  intellect,  is  the 
first  to  catch  the  hint  of  its  discoveries.  There 
is  nothing  more  audacious  in  the  poet's  concep- 
tion of  the  worm  looking  up  towards  humanity, 
than  the  naturalist's  theory  that  the  progenitor 
of  the  himian  race  was  an  acephalous  moUusk. 
"I  will  not  be  sworn,"  says  Benedick,  "but 
love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster."  For 
"  love  "  read  science. 

Unity  in  variety,  "  il  piu  nell  unOy^  symbolism 
of  Nature  and  its  teachings,  generation  of  phe- 
nomena, —  appearances,  —  from  spirit,  to  which 
they  correspond  and  which  they  obey ;  evolution 
of  the  best  and  elimination  of  the  worst  as  the 
law  of  being ;  all  this  and  much  more  may  be 
found  in  the  poetic  utterances  oi  this  slender 
Essay.  It  fell  like  an  aerolite,  unasked  for,  un- 
accounted for,  unexpected,  almost  unwelcome,  — 
a  stumbling-block  to  be  got  out  of  the  well-trod- 
den highway  of  New  England  scholastic  intelli- 
gence. But  here  and  there  it  found  a  reader  to 
whom  it  was,  to  borrow,  with  slight  changes,  its 

own  quotation,  — 

"  The  golden  key 

Which  opes  the  palace  of  eternity," 
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inftamncli  as  it  curried  npon  ibt  faox  the  litgbeat 
certificate  of  tmtli,  because  it  animated  tiiem 
to  create  a  new  world  for  thonisclvea  through 
the  pm-ification  of  tfaeir  own  soiils. 

Next  to  "  Nature "  in  the  series  of  his  coUiicted 
publications  comes  "  The  American  Scholar.  An 
Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  at  Cambridge,  Angust  31,  1837." 

The  Society  known  by  these  three  letters,  long 
a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  but  whicli,  fillwl  out 
and  interpreted,  signify  that  philosophy  is  the 
guide  of  life,  is  one  of  long  standing,  the  annual 
meetings  of  which  have  called  forth  Hie  best  ef- 
forts of  many  distinguished  scholars  and  think- 
ers. Rarely  has  any  one  of  the  anmia!  ndil cerates 
been  listened  to  with  such  profound  attention 
and  interest.  Mr.  Lowell  aays  of  it,  tliat  its  de- 
livery "  was  an  event  without  any  former  par- 
allel in  our  literary  annals,  a  scene  to  be  always 
treasured  in  the  memory  for  its  picturesqueness 
and  its  inspiration.  What  crowded  and  breath- 
leas  aisles,  what  windows  clustering  witli  eager 
heads,  what  enthusiasm  of  approval,  what  grim 
silence  of  foregone  dissent !  " 

Mr.  Cooke  says  truly  of  this  oration,  that 
nearly  all  his  leading  ideas  found  expression  in  it. 
This  was  to  be  expected  in  an  address  delivered 
before  such  an  audience.     Every  real  thinker's 
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world  of  thought  has  its  centre  in  a  few  for- 
mulae, about  which  they  revolve  as  the  planets 
circle  round  the  sun  which  cast  them  off.  But 
those  who  lost  themselves  now  and  then  in  the 
pages  of  "  Nature  "  will  find  their  way  clearly 
enough  through  those  of  "  The  American  Schol- 
ar." It  is  a  plea  for  generous  culture;  for  the 
development  of  all  the  faculties,  many  of  which 
tend  to  become  atrophied  by  the  exclusive  pur- 
suit of  single  objects  of  thought.  It  begins  with 
a  note  like  a  trumpet  call. 

"  Thus  far,"  he  says,  "  our  holiday  has  been  simply 
a  friendly  sign  of  the  survival  of  the  love  of  letters 
amongst  a  people  too  busy  to  give  to  letters  any  more. 
As  such  it  is  precious  as  the  sign  of  an  indestructible 
instinct.  Perhaps  the  time  is  already  come  when  it 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  something  else  ;  when  the 
sluggard  intellect  of  this  continent  will  look  from  un- 
der its  iron  lids  and  fill  the  postponed  expectations  of 
the  world  with  something  better  than  the  exertions  of 
mechanical  skill.  Our  day  of  dependence,  our  long 
apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of  other  lands,  draws 
to  a  close.  The  millions  that  around  us  are  rushing 
into  life  cannot  always  be  fed  on  the  sere  remains  of 
foreign  harvests.  Events,  actions  arise,  that  most  be 
sung,  that  will  sing  themselves.  Who  can  doubt  that 
poetry  will  revive  and  lead  in  a  new  age,  as  the  star 
in  the  constellation  Harp,  which  now  flames  in  our 
zenith,  astronomers  announce  shall  one  day  be  the 
pole-star  for  a  thousand  years  ?  " 
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Emerson  finds  Ms  text  in  tbe  olJ  falilt-  wLicIi 
tells  that  Man,  as  Iii>  was  in  the  Wgiojiiii^,  wiu 
divided  into  men,  as  the  liand  was  divided  into 
fingers,  the  better  to  answer  tbe  end  of  his  Iwiiig. 
The  fable  covers  tlie  doctrine  thnt  there  is  One 
Man ;  present  to  individiuds  only  in  a  pai-tial 
manner;  and  that  we  must  take  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety to  find  the  whole  man.  Unfortunately  the 
unit  has  been  too  minutely  subdivided,  and  many 
faculties  are  practically  lost  for  want  of  use. 
"  The  state  of  society  is  one  in  which  the  mem- 
bers have  suffered  amputation  from  the  trunk, 
and  strut  about  so  many  walking  monsters,  — 
a  good  finger,  a  neck,  a  stomach,  an  elbow,  but 
never  a  man.  .  .  .  Man  is  thus  metamorphosed 
into  a  thino;,  info  many  tiling's.  .  .  .  The  [(iip=;t 
becomes  a  form ;  the  attorney  a  statute  book ; 
the  mechanic  a  machine ;  the  sailor  a  rope  of 
the  ship." 

This  complaint  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
Scaliger  says,  as  quoted  by  omnivorous  old  Bur- 
ton: '■^  2fequaquam  Jios  homines  sumns  sed par- 
tes hominis."  The  old  illustration  of  this  used 
to  be  found  in  pin-making.  It  took  twenty  dif- 
ferent workmen  to  make  a  pin,  beginning  with 
drawing  the  wire  and  ending  with  sticking  in  the 
paper.  Each  eKi>ert,  skili(^(l  in  one  small  pci- 
formance  only,  was  reduced  to  a  minute  fraction 
of   a  fraction   of  humanity.    If  the   complaint 
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was  legitimate  in  Scaliger's  time,  it  was  better 
founded  half  a  century  ago  when  Mr.  Emerson 
found  cause  for  it.  It  has  still  more  serious 
significance  to-day,  when  in  every  profession,  in 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  special  ac- 
quirements, special  skill  have  greatly  tended  to 
limit  the  range  of  men's  thoughts  and  working 
faculties. 

"  In  this  distribution  of  functions  the  scholar  is  the 
delegated  intellect.  In  the  right  state  he  is  Man 
thinking.  In  the  degenerate  state,  when  the  victim 
of  society,  he  tends  to  become  a  mere  thinker,  or  still 
worse,  the  parrot  of  other  men's  thinking.  In  this 
view  of  him,  as  Man  thinking,  the  theory  of  his  ofiBice 
is  continued.  Him  Nature  solicits  with  all  her  placid, 
all  her  monitory  pictures;  him  the  past  instructs; 
him  the  future  invites." 

Emerson  proceeds  to  describe  and  iUnstrate 
the  influences  of  nature  upon  the  mind,  return- 
ing to  the  strain  of  thought  with  which  his  pre- 
vious Essay  has  made  us  familiar.  He  next  con- 
siders the  influence  of  the  past,  and  especially  of 
books  as  the  best  type  of  that  influence.  "  Books 
are  the  best  of  things  well  used ;  abused  among 
the  worst."  It  is  hard  to  distil  what  is  already 
a  quintessence  without  loss  of  what  is  just  as 
good  as  the  product  of  our  labor.  A  sentence 
or  two  may  serve  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
epigrammatic  wisdom  of  his  counsel* 
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"  Etieb  age  maHt  write  ita  owa  bookn,  nr.  vftlliirr, 
tub  generatiun  for  llie  next  nuccepding.  'I'he  bmik* 
of  an  older  xiori^xl  will  not  fit  thin." 

When  a  book  has  gained  a  oerUin  hold  od 
the  mmd,  it  is  liable  tu  become  on  object  of  idol- 
atrous regard. 

"  Instantly  the  book  becomes  noxioiu :  the  guide  is 
a  tyrant.  The  slnggish  and  perverted  mind  of  the 
moltitade,  slow  to  open  to  the  incursions  of  rettson, 
having  once  so  opened,  having  received  this  book, 
stands  upou  it  and  makes  an  outcry  if  it  ia  dispar- 
aged. Colleges  are  built  on  it.  Books  are  written 
on  it  by  thinkers,  not  by  Man  thinking ;  by  men  of 
talent,  that  b,  who  start  wrong,  who  set  oat  from  ac- 
cepted dogmas,  not  from  their  own  sight  of  princi- 
pl('.  Mevk  yoi.ii-  mfii  iri'"iv  up  i"  liltravi'-^.  !>cll.->\iiii; 
it  their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero,  which 
Locke,  which  Bacon  liave  given  ;  foi^etfiil  that  Cicero, 
Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries 
when  they  wrote  these  books.  —  One  must  lie  an  in- 
Tentor  to  read  well.  As  the  proverb  says,  '  He  that 
wonld  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must 
carry  out  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.'  —  When  the  mind 
is  braced  by  labor  and  invention,  the  page  of  what- 
ever book  we  read  becomes  luminous  with  manifold 
allusion.  Every  sentence  la  doubly  significant,  and 
the  sense  of  our  author  is  as  broad  as  the  world." 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  scholar  should  be  a 
student  of  nature  and  of  books.  He  must  take 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  about  him. 
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'^  Action  is  with  the  scholar  subordinate,  but  it  is 
essential.  Without  it  he  is  not  yet  man.  Without 
it  thought  can  never  ripen  into  truth. — The  true 
scholar  grudges  every  opportunity  of  action  past  by, 
as  a  loss  of  power.  It  is  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  the  intellect  moulds  her  splendid  products.  A 
strange  process,  too,  this  by  which  experience  is  con- 
verted into  thought  as  a  mulberry  leaf  is  converted 
into  satin.  The  manufacture  goes  forward  at  all 
hours." 

Emerson  does  not  use  the  words  "  unconscious 
cerebration,"  but  these  last  words  describe  the 
process  in  an  unmistakable  way.  The  beautiful 
paragraph  in  which  he  pictures  the  transforma- 
tion, the  transfiguration  of  experience,  closes 
with  a  sentence  so  thoroughly  characteristic,  so 
Emersonially  Emersonian,  that  I  fear  some  read- 
ers who  thought  they  were  his  disciples  when 
they  came  to  it  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him,  at  least  through  the  pages  of  this  dis- 
course. The  reader  shall  have  the  preceding 
sentence  to  prepare  him  for  the  one  referred  to. 

"  There  is  no  fact,  no  event  in  our  private  history, 
which  shall  not,  sooner  or  later,  lose  its  adhesive,  inert 
form,  and  astonish  us  by  soaring  from  our  body  into 
the  empyrean. 

"  Cradle  and  infancy,  school  and  playground,  the 
fear  of  boys,  and  dogs,  and  ferules,  the  love  of  little 
maids  and  berries,  and  many  another  fact  that  once 
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filled  the  whole  sky,  are  gone  nlreiuly ;  friend  ami 
rdatiTe,  profeGsions  and  party.  tov,ii  aiid  coimtry, 
nation  and  world  miiat  alao  soar  and  iiing'" 

Having  spoken  of  the  education  of  the  scholar 
by  nature,  by  books,  by  action,  he  speukH  uf  the 
scholar's  duties.  "  They  may  all,"  lie  says,  "  bo 
comprised  in  self-trust,"  We  have  to  remember 
that  the  self  he  means  is  the  highest  self,  that 
conaciousneaa  which  lie  looks  upon  az  open  to 
the  influx  of  the  divine  essence  from  which  it 
came,  and  towards  which  all  its  upward  tenden- 
cies lead,  always  aspiring,  never  resting  ;  an  he 
sings  in  "  The  Sphinx  "  :  — 

"  TIiP  beavena  ttuit  now  draw  Mm 

With  swi.t.tiii.s,s  untold, 
Oaee  found,  —  for  new  heavens 

He  spuruetb  the  old." 
"  First  one,  then  another,  we  drain  all  eisterna,  and 
waxing  greater  by  all  these  supplies,  we  crave  a  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  food.  The  man  lias  never 
lived  that  can  feed  ua  ever.  The  linman  mind  can- 
not be  enshrined  in  a  person  who  shall  set  a  hari'ier 
on  any  one  side  of  thia  unbounded,  unhoundable  em- 
pire. It  is  one  central  fire,  which,  flaming  now  out  of 
the  lips  of  Etna,  lightens  the  Capes  of  Sicily,  and  now 
ont  of  the  tliroat  of  Vesuvius,  illuminates  the  towers 
and  vineyards  of  Naples,  It  is  one  light  which  beams 
out  of  a  thousand  stars.  It  is  one  soul  which  ani- 
mates all  men," 
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^^  Action  is  with  the  scholar  subordinate,  but  it  is 
essential.  Without  it  he  is  not  yet  man.  Without 
it  thought  can  never  ripen  into  truth. — The  true 
scholar  grudges  every  opportunity  of  action  past  by, 
as  a  loss  of  power.  It  is  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  the  intellect  moulds  her  splendid  products.  A 
strange  process,  too,  this  by  which  experience  is  con- 
vei'ted  into  thought  as  a  mulberry  leaf  is  converted 
into  satin.  The  manufacture  goes  forward  at  all 
hours." 

Emerson  does  not  use  the  words  "  unconscious 
cerebration,"  but  these  last  words  describe  the 
process  in  an  unmistakable  way.  The  beautiful 
paragraph  in  which  he  pictures  the  transforma- 
tion, the  transfiguration  of  experience,  closes 
with  a  sentence  so  thoroughly  characteristic,  so 
Emersonially  Emersonian,  that  I  fear  some  read- 
ers who  thought  they  were  his  disciples  when 
they  came  to  it  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him,  at  least  through  the  pages  of  this  dis- 
course. The  reader  shall  have  the  preceding 
sentence  to  prepare  him  for  the  one  referred  to. 

"  There  is  no  fact,  no  event  in  our  private  history, 
which  shall  not,  sooner  or  later,  lose  its  adhesive,  inert 
form,  and  astonish  us  by  soaring  from  our  body  into 
the  empyrean. 

^'  Cradle  and  infancy,  school  and  playground,  the 
fear  of  boys,  and  dogs,  and  ferules,  the  love  of  little 
maids  and  berries,  and  many  another  fact  that  once 
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filled  the  whole  sky,  are  gone  ulrcndy :  friend  and 
relative,  prof«saioua  and  purty,  ta\ra  &iid  country, 
nation  and  world  must  also  soai-  njid  sing." 

Having  spoken  of  the  education  of  the  scholar 
by  nature,  by  books,  by  action,  he  speaks  of  the 
scholar's  duties.  "  They  may  all,"  he  says,  "  bo 
comprised  in  self-trust."  We  have  to  remember 
that  the  self  be  means  is  tlie  highest  self,  that 
coDscioiisness  which  he  looks  npon  m*  ojtea  to 
the  influx  of  the  divine  essence  from  which  it 
came,  and  towards  which  all  its  upward  teuden- 
oiea  lead,  alwaj's  aspiring,  never  resting ;  as  he 
sings  in  "  The  Sphinx  "  :  — 

•■  The  heavens  that  now  draw  Mm 

With  fiwoetii,!s,s  nntoH, 
Once  found,  —  for  new  heavens 
He  spume th  the  old." 
"  First  one  then  ant  ther  we  dnin  ill  cisterns,  and 
waxing  greater  bv  all  these  supplies  we  c:i\e  a  bet- 
ter and   more   abundtiit   food      The  nian  has  iiever 
lived  that  can  feed  us  eiei      Tlie  Ixunan  mind  can- 
not be  enshrined  in  a  person  mIio  shall  set  i  1  ari'icr 
on  any  one  side  of  tins  unbounded  unboundibit;  em- 
pire    It  IS  one  (.ential  iiie  ubiih  flaming  nou  out  of 
the  lips  of  Etna,  lighttns  the  Capes  of  bmlj.and  now 
out  of  the  throat  of  Vesuvius,  illuminates  tliu   towers 
and  vineyards  of  Najiles.    It  is  one  lifjlit  which  beams 
out  of  a  thousand  stars.     It  is  one  soul  which  ani- 
mates  all  men." 
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And  SO  he  comes  to  the  special  application  of 
the  principles  he  has  laid  down  to  the  American 
scholar  of  to-day.  He  does  not  spare  his  cen- 
sure ;  he  is  full  of  noble  trust  and  manly  cour- 
age. Very  refreshing  it  is  to  remember  in  this 
day  of  specialists,  when  the  walking  fraction  of 
humanity  he  speaks  of  would  hardly  include  a 
whole  finger,  but  rather  confine  itself  to  the  sin- 
gle joint  of  the  finger,  such  words  as  these :  — 

"  The  scholar  is  that  man  who  must  take  up  into 
himself  all  the  ability  of  the  time,  all  the  contributions 
of  the  past,  all  the  hopes  of  the  future.  He  must  be 
a  university  of  knowledges.  .  •  .  We  have  listened  too 
long  to  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of 
the  American  freeman  is  already  suspected  to  be  timid, 
imitative,  tame. — The  scholar  is  decent,  indolent,  com- 
plaisant.—  The  mind  of  this  country,  taught  to  aim  at 
low  objects,  eats  upon  itself.  There  is  no  work  for 
any  but  the  decorous  and  the  complaisant." 

The  young  men  of  promise  are  discouraged 

and  disgusted. 

"  What  is  the  remedy  ?  They  did  not  yet  see,  and 
thousands  of  young  men  as  hopeful  now  crowding  to 
the  barriers  for  the  career  do  not  yet  see,  that  if  the 
single  man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  his  instincts, 
and  there  abide,  the  huge  world  will  come  round  to 
him." 

Each  man  must  be  a  unit,  —  must  yield  that 
peculiar  fruit  which  he  was  created  to  bear. 


"  We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet ;  wo  will  work  with 
our  own  lumds  ;  we  will  sjwak  our  own  minds.  —  A 
Dataon  of  men  will  for  the  first  time  exist,  bertiuso 
each  believes  himself  insjjired  by  tlie  Divine  Soul 
which  also  inspiree  all  men." 

This  grand  Oration  wag  onr  intellectual  Dec- 
laration of  ladependence.  Notliiitg  like  it  hod 
been  heard  in  the  balls  of  Harvanl  since  Sam- 
uel Adams  supported  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  trust  the  chief 
magistrate,  if  the  commonwealtb  cannot  other- 
wise be  preserved."  It  was  easy  to  find  faidt  with 
an  expression  here  and  there.  The  dignity,  not 
to  say  the  formality  of  an  Academic  assembly 
was  startled  by  the  realism  that  looked  for  the 
infinite  in  "  tin-  nie:il  in  the  firkin  ;  the  milk 
in  the  pan."  They  could  understand  the  deej) 
thoughts  suggested  by  "  the  meanest  flower  that 
blows,"  but  these  domestic  ilhistrations  had  a 
kind  of  nursery  homeliness  about  them  which 
the  grave  professors  and  sedate  clergymen  were 
unused  to  exjiect  on  so  stately  an  occasion.  But 
tiie  young  men  went  out  from  it  as  if  a  prophet 
had  been  proclaiming  to  them  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  No  listener  ever  forgot  that  Address, 
and  among  all  the  noble  utterancor.  of  the  speaker 
it  may  be  questioned  if  one  ever  contaiuod  more 
truth  in  language  more  like  that  of  immediate 
inspiration. 
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§  1.  On  Sunday  evening,  July  15,  1838,  Em- 
erson delivered  an  Address  before  the  Senior 
Class  in  Divinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  which 
caused  a  profound  sensation  in  religious  circles, 
and  led  to  a  controversy,  in  which  Emerson  had 
little  more  than  the  part  of  Patroclus  when  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  over  his  body.  In  its 
simplest  and  broadest  statement  this  discourse 
was  a  plea  for  the  individual  consciousness  as 
against  all  historical  creeds,  bibles,  churches; 
for  the  soul  as  the  supreme  judge  in  spiritual 
matters. 

He  begins  with  a  beautiful  picture  which  must 
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be  transferred  without;  the  change  of  an  expres- 
sion: — 

"  Iq  this  refulgent  Sommer,  it  has  been  a,  luxurv 
to  draw  the  breath  of  life.  The  gi-asii  growv,  the  biKls 
burst,  the  meadow  is  spotted  with  fire  aud  g«ld  in  the 
tint  of  Sowers.  The  air  is  full  of  birds,  and  iwi-t^t 
with  the  breath  of  the  pine,  the  bahu  of  Gili-4<I.  and 
the  new  hay.  Night  brings  no  gloom  to  lln-  hnut 
with  its  weleome  ebade.  Throngh  the  traiiriparcnt 
darkness  the  stars  poor  their  ahnost  «piritntU  rays. 
Man  under  them  seems  a  young  child,  and  liia  liugti 
globe  a  toy.  Tlie  cool  night  batlics  the  world  as  with 
a  river,  and  prepares  bis  eyes  again  fur  the  criuinon 

How  softly  the  phrasea  of  the  gentle  ioono- 

clast  steiit  iij>oii  tlif^  ear.  and  how  thcv  niKist  linvo 
hushed  the  questioning  audience  iiiti>  ])li';ised  at- 
tention !  The  "  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solo- 
mon's," coiJd  not  liave  wooed  the  listener  nioro 
Bweetly.  "Thy  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb: 
honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue,  and  the 
smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Leb- 
anon." And  this  was  the  prelude  of  a  discourse 
which,  when  it  eame  to  be  printed,  fared  at  tlio 
hands  of  many  a  tlieologinn,  who  did  not  think 
himself  a  bigot,  as  the  roll  wliieli  liarucli  wrote 
with  ink  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah  fared  at 
the  bands  of  Jehoiakim,  the  King  of  Judah.  He 
listened  while  Jehudi  read  the  opening  passages. 
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But  '^  when  Jehudi  had  read  three  or  four  leayes 
he  cut  it  with  the  penknife,  and  east  it  into  the 
fire  that  was  on  the  hearth,  imtil  all  the  roll  was 
consumed  in  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth." 
Such  was  probably  the  fate  of  many  a  copy  of 
this  famous  discourse. 

It  is  reverential,  but  it  is  also  revolutionary. 
The  file-leaders  of  Unitarianism  drew  back  in 
dismay,  and  the  ill  names  which  had  often  been 
applied  to  them  were  now  heard  from  iheir  own 
lips  as  befitting  this  new  heresy ;  if  so  mild  a  re- 
proach as  that  of  heresy  belonged  to  this  alarm- 
ing manifesto.  And  yet,  so  changed  is  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  theological  world  since  the  time 
when  that  discourse  was  delivered  that  it  is  read 
as  calmly  to-day  as  a  common  ^^  Election  Ser- 
mon," if  such  are  ever  read  at  aU.  A  few  ex^ 
tracts,  abstracts,  and  comments  may  give  the 
reader  who  has  not  the  Address  before  him  some 
idea  of  its  contents  and  its  tendencies. 

The  material  universe,  which  he  has  just  jn^- 
tured  in  its  summer  beauty,  deserves  our  admi- 
ration. But  when  the  mind  opens  and  reveals 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world  of  phenomena, 
it  shrinks  into  a  mere  fable  and  illustration  of 
this  mind.  What  am  I  ?  What  is  ?  —  are  ques- 
tions always  asked,  never  fully  answered.  We 
would  study  and  admire  forever. 

But  above  intellectual  curiosity,  lihere  is  tbe 


sentiment  of  virtue.  Man  is  lx>m  for  tlie  gooil, 
for  the  perfect,  low  as  he  now  Iii?s  in  evil  an<l 
weakness.  "  The  sentiment  of  virtue  \a  a  rever- 
ence and  delight  in  the  presenpe  of  certain  di- 
vine laws.  —  These  laws  refuse  to  be  adequately 
stated.  — They  elude  our  persevpj-ing  thought ; 
yet  we  read  them  hourly  in  eaeh  other's  faces, 
in  eaeh  other's  actions,  in  our  own  remorse.  — 
The  intuition  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  an  in- 
sight of  the  perfection  of  the  laws  of  tjie  soul. 
These  laws  execute  themselves.  —  Aa  we  are,  so 
we  associate.  The  good,  by  affinity,  seek  tho 
good ;  the  vile,  by  affinity,  the  vile.  Thus,  of 
their  own  volition,  souls  proceed  into  heaven, 
into  helL" 

Thei^o  facts.  Emerson  saya,  h.ive  always  sug- 
gested to  man  tliat  the  world  is  the  protluct  not 
of  manifold  power,  but  of  one  will,  of  one  mind, 
—  that  one  mind  is  everywhere  active. —  "All 
things  proceed  out  of  the  same  spirit,  anil  all 
things  conspire  with  it."  While  a  man  seeks 
good  ends,  nature  helps  him ;  when  he  seeks 
other  ends,  his  being  shrinks,  "  lie  becomes  less 
and  less,  a  mote,  a  point,  until  absolute  badness 
is  absolute  death."  —  "  Wlien  he  says  '  I  ouglit ; ' 
when  love  warms  him  ;  when  he  chooses,  warned 
from  on  high,  the  good  and  great  deed ;  then 
deep  melodies  wander  through  his  soul  from  Su- 
preme Wisdom." 
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"  This  sentiment  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society 
and  successively  creates  all  forms  of  worship.  —  This 
thought  dwelled  always  deepest  in  the  minds  of  n^n 
in  the  devout  and  contemplative  East ;  not  alone  in 
Palestine,  where  it  reached  its  purest  expression, 
but  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  China.  Europe 
has  always  owed  to  Oriental  genius  its  divine  im- 
pulses. What  these  holy  bards  said,  all  sane  men 
found  agreeable  and  true.  And  the  unique  impres- 
sion of  Jesus  upon  mankind,  whose  name  is  not  so 
much  wfttten  as  ploughed  into  the  history  of  this 
world,  is  proof  of  the  subtle  virtue  of  this  infusion." 

But  this  truth  cannot  be  received  at  second 
hand ;  it  is  an  intuition.  What  another  an- 
nounces, I  must  find  true  in  myself,  or  I  must 
reject  it.  If  the  word  of  another  is  taken  in- 
stead of  this  primary  faith,  the  church,  the  state, 
art,  letters,  life,  all  suffer  degradation,  —  "  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  is  lost ;  the  base  doctrine 
of  the  majority  of  voices  usurps  the  place  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul." 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  view  that 
he  takes  of  Christianity  and  its  Foimder,  and 
sufficiently  explain  the  antagonism  called  forth 
by  the  discourse :  — 

"  Jesus  Christ  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  proph- 
ets. He  saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  the  souL 
Drawn  by  its  severe  harmony,  ravished  with  its 
beauty,  he  lived  in  it,  and  had  his  being  there.   Alone 
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in  all  historj  he  estimuted  the  gri.-ittiteS!i  of  ninn.  One 
man  was  true  to  what  is  in  you  auJ  uit.  lie  (>aw 
that  Gud  iiit;ariiate3  himself  in  tuAD.  oucl  pvi>raiuru 
goes  forth  anew  to  take  posseawon  of  his  WorlJ.  Ho 
said,  in  this  jubilee  of  gubluiie  emotioD,  'I  am  Dt* 
Tute.  Through  me  God  acts ;  through  me,  spealu. 
Would  you  see  God,  see  mo  ;  or  eeo  thou,  when  thou 
alao  thinkest  as  I  now  think.'  But  what  a  distortioii 
did  his  docti'ine  aiid  memory  euSer  in  Uiu  same,  in  the 
next,  and  the  following  agea  I  Tliere  in  no  iIo<'trine 
of  the  Reaiion  whii^h  will  bear  to  be  tuught  hy  tlie 
Understanding.  The  anderstanding  eaught  tJiia  high 
chant  from  the  poet's  lips,  and  said,  in  tlie  next  age, 
'  This  was  Jehovah  come  down  out  of  heaven.  I  will 
kill  yoa  if  yoa  say  he  woa  a,  man.'  The  idioms  of 
his  language  and  the  figures  of  his  rhetoric  have 
it'^iiriicd  tlii'  pWe  nf  his  tinth  ;  riiiii  <'l,ur(:h("i  nn-  nut 
built  on  his  priiiciplts,  but  on  liis  tropes.  Christianity 
became  a  Mythus,  as  tlie  poetic  tt'acliiiig  of  Grooce 
and  of  Egyi)t,  before.  He  spoke  of  Miiacles  ;  for  lie 
felt  that  man's  life  was  a  niir;wlf,  and  all  that  man 
doth,  and  he  knew  that  this  niiracle  shines  as  tlic 
character  ascends.  But  the  word  Miraclo,  as  pro- 
nounced by  Christian  churches,  gives  a  false  imprcs- 
eion  ;  it  is  Monster.  It  is  not  one  with  the  blowing 
clover  and  the  falling  rain." 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  wliat  he  considers  the 
great  defects  of  historical  Christianity.  It  has 
exaggerated  the  personal,  the  ])ositive,  tho  rit- 
naL     It  has  wronged  mankind  by  monopolizing 
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all  virtues  for  the  Christian  name.  It  is  only 
hj  liis  Loly  thoughts  that  Jesus  serves  us.  "  To 
aim  to  convert  a  man  by  miracles  is  a  profana- 
tion of  the  sold."  The  preachers  do  a  wrong  to 
Jesus  by  removing  him  from  our  human  sympa- 
thies; they  should  not  degrade  his  life  and  dia- 
logues by  insulation  and  peculiarity. 

Another  defect  of  the  traditional  and  limited 
way  of  using  the  mind  of  Christ  is  that  the 
Moral  JJature  —  the  Law  of  Laws  —  is  not  ex- 
plored as  the  fountain  of  the  established  teach- 
ing in  society.  "Men  have  come  to  speak  of 
the  revelation  as  somewhat  long  ago  given  and 
done,  as  if  God  were  dead."  ; — "  The  soul  is 
not  preached.  The  church  seems  to  totter  to 
its  fall,  almost  all  life  extinct.  —  The  stationari- 
aess  of  religion ;  the  assumption  that  the  age 
of  inspiration  is  past ;  that  the  Bible  is  closed ; 
the  fear  of  degrading  the  character  of  Jesus  by 
representing  him  as  a  man ;  indicate  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  falsehood  of  our  theology.  It 
is  the  office  of  a  true  teacher  to  show  us  that 
God  is,  not  was;  that  he  speaketh,  not  spake. 
The  true  Christianity  —  a  faith  like  Christ's  in 
the  infinitude  of  Man  —  is  lost." 

When  Emerson  came  to  what  his  earlier  an- 
cestors would  have  called  the  "practical  appli- 
cation," some  of  his  young  hearers  must  have 
been  startled  at  the  style  of  his  address. 
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t^Tonraelf  a  new -bom  liaril  i)f  the  Holy 
Gfcost,  caat  behinil  you  ali  wiufonuity.  and  ac- 
quaint men  at  first  haml  witli  Deity.  Look  to 
it  first  and  only,  that  faabion,  cuHtOiu,  autboritj, 
pleasure,  and  money  are  notbing  to  you,  —  are 
not  bandag;e3  over  your  eyes,  tliat  you  cannot 
see,  —  but  live  with  the  privilege  of  the  inuneas- 
urable  mintL" 

Emerson  recognizes  two  inestimable  advan- 
tages as  the  gift  of  Chriatianity ;  first  the  Sab- 
bath, —  hai'dly  a  Christian  institution,  —  and 
secondly  the  inatitution  of  preaching.  Ho  spoke 
not  only  eloquently,  but  with  every  evidence  of 
deep  sincerity  and  conviction.  He  had  sacriliced 
an  enviable  position  to  that  inner  voice  of  duty 
wliifh  lio  now  proclaimeil  as  the  sovcroigii  law 
over  all  written  or  spoken  words.  But  ho  was  as- 
sailing the  cherished  beliefs  of  those  before  him, 
and  of  Christendom  generally  ;  not  with  liard  or 
bitter  words,  not  with  sarcasm  or  levity,  rather 
as  one  who  felt  himself  charged  with  a  message 
from  the  same  divinity  who  had  iiisjnred  the 
prophets  and  evangelists  of  old  with  wliatever 
truth  was  in  their  messages.  Ho  might  be 
wrong,  but  his  words  carried  the  evidence  of  his 
own  serene,  unshaken  confidence  that  the  5))ii'it 
of  aU  truth  was  with  him.  Some  of  his  audi- 
ence, at  least,  must  have  felt  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  utterances  :ind  the  formal  discourses 
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they  had  so  long  listened  to,  and  said  to  them- 
selves, "  he  speaks  '  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  Scribes.'  " 

Such  teaching,  however,  could  not  be  suffered 
to  go  unchallenged.  Its  doctrines  were  repu- 
diated in  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  greatly  esteemed  and  hon- 
ored, whose  colleague  he  had  been,  addressed  a 
letter  to  him,  in  which  he  expressed  the  feeling 
that  some  of  the  statements  of  Emerson's  dis- 
course would  tend  to  overthrow  the  authority 
and  influence  of  Christianity.  To  this  note  Em- 
erson returned  the  following  answer :  — 

"  What  you  say  about  the  discourse  at  Divinity 
College  is  just  what  I  might  expect  from  your  truth 
and  charity,  combined  with  your  known  opinions.  I 
am  not  a  stick  or  a  stone,  as  one  said  in  the  old  time^ 
and  could  not  but  feel  pain  in  saying  some  things  in 
that  place  and  presence  which  I  supposed  would  meet 
with  dissent,  I  may  say,  of  dear  friends  and  benefac- 
tors of  mine.  Yet,  as  my  conviction  is  perfect  in  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  this  discourse, 
and  is  not  very  new,  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  must 
appear  very  important  that  it  be  spoken ;  and  I 
thought  I  could  not  pay  the  nobleness  of  my  friends 
so  mean  a  compliment  as  to  suppress  my  opposition 
to  their  supposed  views,  out  of  fear  of  offence.  I 
would  rather  say  to  them,  these  things  look  thus  to 


me,  to  you  otherwise.  Let  na  my  oar  atterniost 
word,  and  let  the  aJl-pervacting  truth,  aa  it  survly  will, 
judge  betweeu  us.  Either  of  us  woald,  I  duiibt  not, 
be  willingly  apprised  of  his  error.  Meautime,  I  stiu.ll 
be  admonished  by  tliis  expression  of  your  thought, 
to  i-eriae  with  greater  care  the  '  addreati.'  hut'ore  it 
is  printed  (foi-  the  use  of  the  cla.Hs) ;  and  1  hfiirtily 
thank  you  for  this  eKpression  of  your  tried  toh^ration 
and  love," 

Dr.  Ware  Followed  ap  his  note  with  a  Bermon, 
preached  on  the  23d  of  September,  in  which  he 
dwells  especially  on  the  neeesHity  of  adding;  the 
idea  of  personality  to  the  abstractions  of  Emer- 
son's philosophy,  and  sent  it  to  him  with  a  letter, 
the  kindness  and  true  Christian  spirit  of  which 
were  only  what  were  inse]iarab]e  froni  all  tho 
thoughts  and  ftjelings  of  that  most  excellunt  and 
truly  apostolic  man. 

To  this  letter  Emerson  .sent  tho  following  re- 

piy  =  — 

CoscoRi>,  Ocli'bei-  8,  1833. 
My  DEAR  Sir,  —  I  ou^flit  sooner  to  have  acknowl- 
edged your  kind  letter  of  last  week,  anil  the  kim'- 
mon  it  accoin]>auied.  The  letter  was  right  manly 
and  noble.  The  seiinon,  too,  I  liave  read  with  atten- 
tion. If  it  assails  any  dotti-ine  of  mine,  —  ]>erhai)s 
I  am  not  so  quick  to  see  it  as  writers  generally,  — 
certainly  I  did  not  feel  any  disposition  to  depart 
from  my  habitual  contentnii;nt,  that  you  should  say 
your  thought,  whilst  I  say  mine.     I  believe  I  must 
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tell  you  what  I  think  of  my  new  position.  It  strikes 
me  very  oddly  that  good  and  wise  men  at  Cambridge 
and  Boston  should  think  of  raising  me  into  an  ob- 
ject of  criticism.  I  have  always  been  —  from  my 
very  incapacity  of  methodical  writing  —  a  *  char- 
tered libertine,'  free  to  worship  and  free  to  rail,  — 
lucky  when  I  could  make  myself  understood,  but 
never  esteemed  near  enough  to  the  institutions  and 
mind  of  society  to  deserve  the  notice  of  the  masters 
of  literature  and  religion.  I  have  appreciated  fully 
the  advantages  of  my  position,  for  I  well  know  there 
is  no  scholar  less  willing  or  less  able  than  myself  to 
be  a  polemic.  I  could  not  give  an  account  of  myself, 
if  challenged.  I  could  not  possibly  give  you  one  of 
the  *  arguments '  you  cruelly  hint  at,  on  which  any 
doctrine  of  mine  stands;  for  I  do  not  know  what 
arguments  are  in  reference  to  any  expression  of  a 
thought  I  delight  in  telling  what  I  think ;  but  if 
you  ask  me  how  I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is  so,  I  am 
the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men.  I  do  not  even  see 
that  either  of  these  questions  admits  of  an  answer. 
So  that  in  the  present  droll  posture  of  my  affairs, 
when  I  see  myself  suddenly  raised  to  the  importance 
of  a  heretic,  I  am  very  uneasy  when  I  advert  to  the 
supposed  duties  of  such  a  personage,  who  is  to  make 
good  his  thesis  against  all  comers.  I  certainly  shall 
do  no  such  thing.  I  shall  read  what  you  and  other 
good  men  write,  as  I  have  always  done,  glad  when 
you  speak  my  thoughts,  and  skipping  the  page  that 
has  nothing  for  me.  I  shall  go  on  just  as  before, 
seeing  whatever  I  can,  and  telling  what  I  see ;  and, 
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I  suppose,  with  the  same  fortane  tliat  has  hitherto 
attended  me,  —  the  joy  of  finding  that  my  ahlcr  and 
better  brother!*,  who  work  with  the  gyiujiutliy  of  lio- 
ciety,  loving  and  beloved,  do  now  and  then 
pectedly  confirm  my  coneeptioiia,  and  find  my  non- 
sense is  only  tlieir  own  thought  in  motley,  —  and  «o 
I  am  your  afiectionate  sevvant,"  etc 

The  controversy  whicb  followed  is  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  Emerson  took  do  part  in  it,  and  we 
need  not  return  ia  the  discussion.  He  knew  hia 
offiee  and  has  defined  it  in  the  clearL-st  manner 
in  the  letter  just  given,  —  "  Seeing  whatever  I 
can,  and  telling  what  I  see."  But  among  bis 
listeners  and  readers  was  a  man  of  very  dif- 
fercnt  mental  constitution,  not  more  indepen- 
dent or  fi.'ar!e9S,  hut  londiT  iuid  more  fimil'.it- 
ive,  whose  voice  soon  became  heartl  and  whiwe 
strength  soon  began  to  be  fflt  in  the  long  battle 
between  the  traditional  and  immanent  inspii-a- 
tion,  —  Theodore  Parkev.  If  Emei'soti  was  the 
moving  spirit,  he  was  the  I'ight  arm  in  the  con- 
flict, which  in  one  fonn  or  another  has  been 
waged  up  to  the  jircsent  day. 

In  the  winter  of  1838-39  Emerson  delivered 
his  usual  winter  course  of  Lectures.  He  names 
them  in  a  letter  to  Carlvle  as  follows :  "  Ten 
Lectures :  I.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Soul ;  II. 
Home;  TIL  The  School;  IV.  Love;  V.  Gen- 
ius ;  VI.  The    Pi-otest  ;    VII.  Tragedy  ;    Vlll. 
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Comedy  ;  IX.  Duty ;  X.  Demonology.  I  de- 
signed to  add  two  more,  but  my  lungs  played 
me  fdlse  with  unseasonable  inflammation,  so  I 
discoursed  no  more  on  Human  Life."  Two  or 
three  of  these  titles  only  are  prefixed  to  his  pub- 
lished Lectures  or  Essays ;  Love,  in  the  first 
volume  of  Essays ;  Demonology  in  "  Lectures 
and  Biographical  Sketches  ; "  and  "  The  Comic  " 
in  "  Letters  and  Social  Aims." 

I  owe  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the  two 
following  letters  to  my  kind  and  honored  friend, 
James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  first  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  Poem 
"The  Humble-bee,"  which  was  first  published 
by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  "Western  Messenger," 
from  the  autograph  copy,  which  begins  "  Fine 
humble-bee !  fine  humble-bee  !  "  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  other  variations  from  the  poem  as  printed 
in  his  collected  works. 

Concord,  December  7,  1838. 
Mx  DEAR  Sir,  —  Here  are  the  verses.  They 
have  pleased  some  of  my  friends,  and  so  may  please 
some  of  your  readers,  and  you  asked  me  in  the  spring 
if  I  had  n't  somewhat  to  contribute  to  your  journal. 
I  remember  in  your  letter  you  mentioned  the  remark 
of  some  friend  of  yours  that  the  verses,  "  Take,  O 
take  those  lips  away,"  were  not  Shakspeare's  ;  I  think 
they  are.  Beaumont,  nor  Fletcher,  nor  both  together 
were  ever,  I  think,  visited  by  such  a  starry  gleam  as 
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timt  fAnaia..  I  know  U  !a  iii  "  Ruilo,"  but  it  as  in 
"  Measure  for  Measure  "  also ;  and  I  remember  luj. 
ticing  thai,  the  Malottes,  and  Stevens,  and  criticul 
gentry  were  about  evenly  divided,  these  for  Shale* 
speare,  and  those  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  But 
the  internal  evidence  is  all  for  one,  none  for  tlio 
other.  If  he  did  not  write  it,  they  did  nut.  ami  wo 
shall  have  some  fonrth  unknown  singer.  What  cure 
we  who  sang  this  or  that.  It  i»  we  at  liwt  who  sing. 
Your  fi-iend  and  servant,      B.  W.  EMKRniON. 
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CciKCrjMii,  FthnutiTi^,  1831). 

My  DEia  Sib,  — I  am  very  sorry  to  have  made 
yon  vrait  bo  long  for  an  answer  to  your  flattering  re- 
quest for  two  Huch  little  poenis<  You  are  quite  wel- 
come to  the  Hnts  "To  the  R!nHl(.m;^'  but  1  tliinii 
they  need  the  supevstription  [■'  Lines  on  heinj  asked 
'  Whence  is  the  Flower  ? '  "].  Of  the  otlipr  verses 
[|" Good-hy  proud  world."  etc]  I  send  you  a  cor- 
rected copy,  hut  I  wonder  so  much  at  your  wiNliiiig 
to  print  them  that  I  think  you  must  read  tliem  once 
again  with  youv  critical  spectacles  licfore  tlicy  go  fur- 
ther. They  were  written  sixteen  years  ago,  wlien  I 
kept  school  in  Boston,  and  lived  in  a  corner  of  Box- 
bury  called  Canterbury.  They  have  a  sliglit  mis.-in- 
thropy,  a  shade  deeper  than  belongs  to  me  ;  and  as  it 
seems  nowadays  I  am  a  philosopher  and  am  grown 
to  have  opinions,  I  think  tliey  must  have  an  apolo- 
getic date,  though  I  well  know  that  poetry  that  needs 
a  date  is  no  poetry,  and  so  you  will  wiselier  siijjpress 
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them.  I  heartily  wish  I  had  any  verses  which  with 
a  clear  mind  I  could  send  you  in  lieu  of  these  juve- 
nilities. It  is  strange,  seeing  the  delight  we  take  in 
verses,  that  we  can  so  seldom  write  them,  and  so  are 
not  ashamed  to  lay  up  old  ones,  say  sixteen  years,  in- 
stead of  improvising  them  as  freely  as  the  wind 
blows,  whenever  we  and  our  brothers  are  attuned  to 
music.  I  have  heard  of  a  citizen  who.  made  an  an- 
nual joke.  I  believe  I  have  in  April  or  May  an  an- 
nual poetic  concutus  rather  than  afflatus^  experiment- 
ing to  the  length  of  thirty  lines  or  so,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  dates  of  the  rhythmical  scraps  I  detect 
among  my  MSS.  I  look  upon  this  incontinence  as 
merely  the  redundancy  of  a  susceptibihty  to  poetry 
which  makes  all  the  bards  my  daily  treasures,  and  I 
can  well  run  the  risk  of  being  ridiculous  once  a  year 
for  the  benefit  of  happy  reading  all  the  other  days. 
In  regard  to  the  Providence  Discourse,  I  have  no 
copy  of  it ;  and  as  far  as  I  remember  its  contents,  I 
have  since  used  whatever  is  striking  in  it ;  but  I  will 
get  the  MS.,  if  Margaret  Fuller  has  it,  and  you  shall 
have  it  if  it  will  pass  muster.  I  shall  certainly  avail 
myself  of  the  good  order  you  gave  me  for  twelve 
copies  of  the  '*  Carlyle  Miscellanies,"  so  soon  as  they 
appear.  He,  T.  C,  writes  in  excellent  spirits  of  his 
American  friends  and  readers.  ...  A  new  booky  he 
writes,  is  growing  in  him,  though  not  to  begin  until 
his  spring  lectures  are  over  (which  begin  in  May). 
Your  sister  Sarah  was  kind  enough  to  carry  me  the 
other  day  to  see  some  pencil  sketches  done  by  Stuart 
Newton  when  in  the  Insane  HospitaL     They  seemed 
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to  me  to  betray  tlir  richest  invention,  go  rieh  aa  aJ- 
most  to  say,  why  draw  any  Uiie  since  yoii  can  draw 
all?  Grcnius  has  given  you  the  freedom  of  the  uiii- 
veree,  vhy  tlien  come  within  any  walls 't  And  tUia 
seema  to  be  the  old  moral  which  wo  draw  from  uur 
fable,  read  it  how  or  where  you  will,  that  ire  cannot 
make  one  good  stroke  until  we  can  make  every  poiv 
eible  stroke;  and  when  we  can  one,  every  one  aeeiua 
superfluons.  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  the  good 
wishes  yon  eend  me  to  o]>cn  the  year,  and  I  say  them 
back  again  to  yon.  Your  field  is  a  world,  and  aQ 
men  are  your  spectators,  and  all  men  req>ect  tlie 
tme  and  great-hearted  service  you  render.  And  yet 
it  in  not  spectator  nor  spectacle  that  euncerns  either 
yon  or  me.  The  whole  world  is  sick  of  that  very  ^, 
of  being  seen,  and  of  seemlinees.  It  belongs  to  the 
brave  now  to  trust  themselves  infinitely,  and  to  nit 
and  hearken  alone,  I  am  glail  to  see  William  Clian- 
ning  is  one  of  your  coadjutors.  Mre.  Jameson's  new 
book,  I  should  think,  would  bring  a  caravan  of  trav- 
ellere,  aathetic,  artistic,  and  wliat  not,  u])  your  mijfhty 
stream,  or  along  the  lakes  to  Mackinaw.  As  I  read 
I  almost  vowed  an  exjiloration,  but  I  doubt  if  I  over 
get  beyond  the  Hudson. 

Your  affectionate  servant,       R.  W.  EMElisON'. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1838,  a  little  more  tli.in 
a  week  after  the  delivery  of  the  Adtli-css  before 
the  Divinity  Sehool,  Mr.  Emerson  tlclivcreil  an 
Oration  before  the  Literarj-  Societies  of  Dai-t- 
mouth  College,     If   any  nuiior  of   tlie  former 
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discourse  had  reached  Dartmouth,  the  audience 
must  have  been  prepared  for  a  much  more  start- 
ling performance  than  that  to  which  they  Ks- 
tened.  The  bold  avowal  which  fluttered  the 
dovecotes  of  Cambridge  would  have  sounded 
like  the  crash  of  doom  to  the  cautious  old  ten- 
ants of  the  Hanover  aviary.  If  there  were  any 
dro])s  of  false  or  questionable  doctrine  in  the 
silver  shower  of  eloquence  under  which  they  had 
been  sitting,  the  plumage  of  orthodoxy  glistened 
with  unctuous  repellents,  and  a  shake  or  twq  on 
coming  out  of  church  left  the  sturdy  old  dog- 
matists as  dry  as  ever. 

Those  who  remember  the  Dartmouth  College 
of  that  day  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  thought 
of  the  contrast  in  the  way  of  thinking  between 
the  speaker  and  the  larger  part,  or  at  least  the 
older  part,  of  his  audience.  President  Lord  was 
well  known  as  the  scriptural  defender  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  Not  long  before  a  contro- 
versy had  arisen,  provoked  by  the  setting  up  of 
the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  by  one  of  the 
Professors,  the  most  estimable  and  scholarly  Dr. 
Daniel  Oliver.  Perhaps,  however,  the  extreme 
difference  between  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  Mr.  Emerson  and  the  endemic  orthodoxy  of 
that  place  and  time  was  too  great  for  any  hostile 
feeling  to  be  awakened  by  the  sweet-voiced  an'd 
peaceful-mannered  speaker.     There  is  a  kind  of 
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harmony  betwf-en  boldly  i-ontnwted  beliefs  like 
that  between  complementary  colors.  It  is  whou 
two  shades  of  the  same  color  are  brought  side 
by  siife  that  comparison  makes  them  odious  to 
each  other.  Mr.  Emerson  could  go  anywhere 
and  find  willing  listeners  among  those  farthest 
in  their  belief  from  the  views  he  ht-ld.  Siich 
was  his  simplicity  of  speech  and  manner,  such 
his  transparent  sincerity,  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  quaiTel  wdth  the  gentle  imago-breaker. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Address  is  Lit- 
erary Ethics,  It  is  on  the  same  lofty  plane  of 
sentiment  and  in  the  same  exalted  tone  of  elo- 
quence  as  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  The 
word  impassioned  would  seem  misplaced,  if  »]>- 
plied  to  any  r.f  Mr.  Kinoraon's  ovaliims.  Btif, 
these  discourses  were  both  written  a.nd  delivcrud 
in  the  freshness  of  his  complete  niiiiihood.  They 
were  produced  at  a  time  when  his  mind  liad 
learned  its  powers  and  the  work  to  which  it  was 
called,  in  the  sti'ugglc  which  freed  him  fixjin  the 
complaint  of  stereotyped  confessions  of  faith 
and  all  peremptory  external  authority.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  to  find  some  of  ids  paragrajihs 
glowing  with  heat  and  sparkling  with  imagina- 
tive illustration. 

"  Neither  years  nor  books,"  be  says,  "  have 
yet  availed  to  extirpate  a  prejndii-c  rooted  in 
me,  that  a  scholar  is  the  favorite  of  Hea\'on  and 
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earth,  the  excellency  of  his  country,  the  happiest 
of  men."  And  yet,  he  confesses  that  the  schol- 
ars of  this  country  have  not  fulfilled  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  mankind.  "  Men  here, 
as  elsewhere,  are  indisposed  to  innovation  and 
prefer  any  antiquity,  any  usage,  any  livery  pro- 
ductive of  ease  or  profit,  to  the  unproductive 
service  of  thought."  For  all  this  he  offers  those 
correctives  which  in  various  forms  underlie  all 
his  teachings.  "  The  resources  of  the  scholar 
are  proportioned  to  his  confidence  in  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Intellect."  New  lessons  of  spirit- 
ual independence,  fresh  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, are  drawn  from  history  and  biography. 
There  is  a  passage  here  so  true  to  nature  that  it 
permits  a  half  page  of  quotation  and  a  line  or 
two  of  comment :  — 

"  An  intimation  of  these  broad  rights  is  familiar  in 
the  sense  of  injury  which  men  feel  in  the  assumption 
of  any  man  to  limit  their  possible  progress.  We  re- 
sent all  criticism  which  denies  us  anything  that  lies 
in  our  line  of  advance.  Say  to  the  man  of  letters, 
that  he  cannot  paint  a  Transfiguration,  or  build  a 
steamboat,  or  be  a  grand-marshal,  and  he  will  not 
seem  to  himself  depreciated.  But  deny  to  him  any 
quality  of  literary  or  metaphysical  power,  and  he  is 
piqued.  Concede  to  him  genius,  which  is  a  sort  of 
stoical  plenum  annulling  the  comparative,  and  he  is 
content ;  but  concede  him  talents  never  so  rare,  de- 
nying him  genius,  and  he  is  aggrieved." 


But  it  ought  to  1)6  a(l<IeJ  that  if  the  pluiwuro 
of  denying  tlie  g'jnius  of  their  bettaiH  wi-re  do- 
nied  to  the  mediocrities,  their  happiness  woulil 
be  forever  blighted. 

From  tlie  resources  of  the  AmerR-nn  Scholar 
Mr.  Emerson  passes  to  his  tasks.  Nutui-e,  aa  it 
seeina  to  him,  has  never  yet  been  truly  studied. 
"  Poetry  baa  scarcely  chanted  its  first  song.  The 
perpetual  admouition  of  Nature  to  us  ii),  '  The 
world  is  new,  untried.  Do  not  believe  the  jiast. 
I  give  you  the  universe  a  vii-gin  to^lay.'  "  And 
in  the  same  way  he  would  have  the  scholar  look 
at  history,  at  philosophy.  The  world  belongs  to 
the  student,  but  he  must  put  himsolf  into  har- 
mony with  the  constitutiou  of  things.  "  He 
must  embrace  solitude  as  a  bride."  Not  siipcr- 
stitiously,  but  after  having  found  out,  as  a  little 
experience  will  teach  hiui,  all  that  society  can  ilo 
for  him  with  its  foolish  routine,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  exalted  strain  into  whirh  Mr.  Kmcrson 
sometiaies  rises  in  the  miilst  of  his  general  se- 
renity.    Here  is  an  instance  of  it :  — 

"  Tou  wiil  hear  every  day  tlie  maxuiis  of  a  low 
prudence.  You  ivill  hear  that  the  first  ilnly  is  to 
get  land  anil  money,  jilaee  and  name.  'What  is  t)iis 
truth  you  seelt  ?  What  is  this  heaiity  ? '  men  will 
ask,  with  derision.  If,  nevertlipless.  Gwl  have  called 
any  of  you  to  explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  bo 
firm,  be  true.     When  you  shall  say,  'As  others  do,  so 
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will  I :  I  renounce,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  early  vis- 
ions :  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land,  and  let  learn- 
ing and  romantic  expectations  go,  until  a  more  con- 
venient season  ;  *  —  then  dies  the  man  in  you  ;  then 
once  more  perish  the  buds  of  art,  and  poetry,  and  sci- 
ence, as  they  have  died  already  in  a  thousand  thou- 
sand men.  —  Bend  to  the  persuasion  which  is  flowing 
to  you  from  every  object  in  nature,  to  be  its  tongue 
to  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  show  the  besotted  world 
how  passing  fair  is  wisdom.  Why  should  you  re- 
nounce your  right  to  traverse  the  starlit  deserts  of 
truth,  for  the  premature  comforts  of  an  acre,  house, 
and  barn  ?  Truth  also  has  its  roof  and  house  aiid 
board.  Make  yourself  necessary  to  the  world,  and 
mankind  will  give  you  bread ;  and  if  not  store  of  it, 
yet  such  as  shall  not  take  away  your  property  in  all 
men's  possessions,  in  all  men's  affections,  in  art,  in 
nature,  and  in  hope." 

The  next  Address  Emerson  delivered  was 
"  The  Method  of  Nature,"  before  the  Society 
of  the  Adelphi,  in  Waterville  College,  Maine, 
August  11,  1841. 

In  writing  to  Carlyle  on  the  31st  of  July,  he 
says :  ''As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I, 
incorrigible  spouting  Yankee,  am  writing  an  ora- 
tion to  deliver  to  the  boys  in  one  of  our  little 
country  colleges  nine  days  hence.  .  .  .  My  whole 
philosophy  —  which  is  very  real  —  teaches  ac- 
quiescence and  optimism.  Only  when  I  see  how 
much  work  is  to  be  done,  what  room  for  a  poet 
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— for  any  spiritualist — in  this  grout,  intelli- 
gent, sensual,  and  uvancioiis  America,  I  lament 
ray  fumbUng  fingers  and  staniinering  tongiie." 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Miitthow  Ar> 
noH  quotud  the  expression  about  Aniuri<.-a,  which 
sounded  more  harshly  as  prononnc^^I  in  a  public 
lecture  than  as  read  in  a  private  letter. 

The  Oration  shows  the  same  vein  of  thought 
as  the  letter.  Its  title  ia  "  The  MethotI  of  Nar 
hire."  He  begins  with  congratulations  on  the 
enjoyments  and  promises  of  this  literary  Anni- 
versary. 

"  The  scholars  are  the  priests  of  that  thought  which 
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Carlyle  in   this  Address  than  in  any  of   those 
which  preceded  it. 

"  Why  then  goest  thou  as  some  BosweU  or  literary 
worshipper  to  this  saint  or  to  that  ?  That  is  the  only 
lese-majesty.  Here  art  thou  with  whom  so  long  the 
universe  travailed  in  labor ;  darest  thou  think  meanly 
of  thyself  whom  the  stalwart  Fate  brought  forth  to 
unite  his  ragged  sides,  to  shoot  the  gulf,  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable  ?  " 

That  there  is  an  "  intimate  divinity  "  which  is 
the  source  of  all  true  wisdom,  that  the  duty  of 
man  is  to  listen  to  its  voice  and  to  follow  it,  that 
"  the  sanity  of  man  needs  the  poise  of  this  im- 
manent force,"  that  the  rule  is  "  Do  what  you 
know,  and  perception  is  converted  into  char- 
acter," —  aU  this  is  strongly  enforced  and  richly 
illustrated  in  this  Oration.  Just  how  easily  it 
was  followed  by  the  audience,  just  how  far  they 
were  satisfied  with  its  large  principles  wrought 
into  a  few  broad  precepts,  it  would  be  easier  at 
this  time  to  ask  than  to  learn.  We  notice  not  so 
much  the  novelty  of  the  ideas  to  be  found  in  this 
discourse  on  "  The  Method  of  Nature,"  as  the 
pictorial  beauty  of  their  expression.  The  deep 
reverence  which  underlies  all  Emerson's  specu- 
lations is  well  shown  in  this  paragraph  :  — 

"  We  ought  to  celebrate  this  hour  by  expressions 
of  manly  joy.  Not  thanks  nor  prayer  seem  quite  the 
highest  or  truest  name  for  our  communication  with 


the  infinite,  —  bat  glad  and  conspiring  reeeptj on. — 
reception  that  boeonifs  giving  in  ita  turn  an  the  re- 
ceiver  is  only  the  AU-Giver  iu  pait  *Jid  iit  infancy." 
— "It  is  God  in  us  whidi  checks  the  lauguage  o£ 
psUtion  by  grander  thought.  In  the  bottom  o(  tlio 
iiMrt  it  is  said :  *  I  am.  and  hy  me.  O  cbiU  !  lliui  fsilr 
Wr  and  world  of  thine  stands  and  grows.  I  ant, 
all  things  are  mine  i  and  all  mine  are  thine.' ',' 

We  most  not  quarrel  n*itb  Lis  j>ocuI!3r  ex- 
pressions, lie  says,  in  this  same  paragrsipli,  '•'■  I 
cannot,  —  nor  tan  any  man,  —  apeak  pruuiscly 
of  things  so  sublime;  but  it  seems  to  mo  the 
wit  of  man,  his  strength,  his  graoe,  his  tendency, 
hia  art,  is  the  grace  and  the  preaence  of  God- 
It  is  beyond  explanation." 

'■  W  <in  punt  iLonh  re  li  in-\thiii!j  dm!  hut  tin 
dency  hut  tendency  apptais  on  ill  hin  Is  pliiict 
system  constellation  total  nituie  is  growing  like  a 
field  of  maize  m  July  is  beconiiUg'  somethiii<t  tKt 
is  in  rapid  metamorphosis.  The  embijo  (l)es  nit 
more  atine  to  he  man  than  jonder  burr  of  h<!;ht  wi. 
call  a  nebula  tends  to  he  t  nn^  a  tomtt  i  j,lobt  and 
parent  of  new  stars  '  In  shoit  the  sjmit  and  pie  i 
liarity  of  that  mipression  nature  iiiikLa  on  us  i  this 
that  it  does  not  e\ist  to  any  one  or  to  iny  nunil  tr  of 
particular  ends,  but  to  numherless  and  endless  lic'iieht , 
that  there  is  in  it  no  private  will,  no  reljel  loaf  or 
Umb,  but  tlie  whole  is  oppresaed  by  one  superineum- 
bent  tendency,  obeys  tliat  redundancy  or  exeuss  of 
life  which  in  conscious  beings  we  call  ecstitsy." 
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Here  is  another  of  those  almost  lyrical  pas- 
sages which  seem  too  long  for  the  music  of 
rhythm  and  the  resonance  of  rhyme. 

"  The  great  Pan  of  old,  who  was  clothed  in  a  leop- 
ard skin  to  signify  the  beautiful  variety  of  things,  and 
the  firmament,  his  coat  of  stars,  was  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  thee,  O  rich  and  various  Man  !  thou  pal- 
ace of  sight  and  sound,  carrying  in  thy  senses  the 
morning  and  the  night  and  the  unfathomable  galaxy ; 
in  thy  brain  the  geometry  of  the  City  of  God ;  in  thy 
heart  the  bower  of  love  and  the  realms  of  right  and 
wrong." 

His  feeling  about  the  soul,  which  has  shown 
itself  in  many  of  the  extracts  already  given,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentence :  — 

"We  cannot  describe  the  natural  history  of  the 
soul,  but  we  know  that  it  is  divine.  I  cannot  tell  if 
these  wonderful  qualities  which  house  to-day  in  this 
mental  home  shall  ever  reassemble  in  equal  activity 
in  a  similar  frame,  or  whether  they  have  before  had  a 
natural  history  like  that  of  this  body  you  see  before 
you ;  but  this  one  thing  I  know,  that  these  qualities 
did  not  now  begin  to  exist,  cannot  be  sick  with  my 
sickness,  nor  buried  in  any  grave  ;  but  that  they  cir- 
culate through  the  Universe :  before  the  world  was, 
they  were." 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  distinction  between  the 
omnipresent  Deity  recognized  in  our  formal  con- 
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fossions  of  faith  and  tlie  "pantheism"  which  ia 
the  object  of  dread  to  many  of  the  faithful.  Hut 
there  are  many  expressious  in  this  Aildii^sn 
which  must  have  sounded  sti-augely  and  vagui:ly 
to  his  Christian  audient-e.  "  Aie  there  not  mo- 
ments in  the  history  of  heaven  when  thu  hiuuiui 
race  was  not  counted  by  individuaLt,  hut  was 
only  the  InSuenced  ;  was  God  in  distribution, 
God  rushing  into  manifold  benefit  ?  "  It  might 
be  feared  that  tlie  practical  philanthropiats  would 
feel  that  they  lost  by  his  counseht, 

"  The  reform  whoso  fume  now  fills  the  land  with 
Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  Non-Reaiatance,  No  Gov- 
ernment, Equal  Labor,  tair  and  generonH  as  each 
S})peara,  are  poor  bitter  things  when  prosecuted  for 
tlwnisL'lvE's  as  an  ciiil-"  —  -■  T  say  tii  ymi  pli,i,ilj-  Iher^' 
ia  no  end  to  which  your  practical  faculty  can  uiui  so 
eacred  or  so  large,  that  if  pursued  for  itself,  wiU  not 
at  last  become  carrion  uiul  itn  offence  to  tlie  nuslril. 
The  imaginative  faculty  of  tlie  soul  must  be  fed  with 
objects  immense  and  eternal.  Yiinr  end  should  be 
one  inapprehensible  to  the  senses  ;  then  it  will  ho  a 
god,  always  approached,  —  never  touched  ;  always 
giving  health," 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  tliat  it  was  Emer- 
eon's  calling  to  supply  imptdses  and  not  meth- 
ods. He  was  not  an  organizer,  but  a  power  be- 
liind  many  organi/ers.  iuspii'iiig  them  with  lofty 
motive,  giving   breadth   to  tlieii"  views,  always 
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tending  to  become  narrow  through  concentration 
on  their  special  objects.  The  Oration  we  have 
been  examining  was  delivered  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  delivery  of  two  Addresses,  one  called 
"  Man  the  Reformer,"  and  another  called  "  Lec- 
ture on  the  Times."  In  the  first  he  preaches 
the  dignity  and  virtue  of  manual  labor;  that 
^^  a  man  should  have  a  farm,  or  a  mechanical 
craft  for  his  culture." — That  he  cannot  give 
up  labor  without  suffering  some  loss  of  power. 
"  How  can  the  man  who  has  learned  but  one  art 
procure  all  the  conveniences  of  life  honestly? 
Shall  we  say  all  we  think  ?  —  Perhaps  with  his 
own  hands.  —  Let  us  learn  the  meaning  of  econ- 
omy. —  Parched  corn  eaten  to-day  that  I  may 
have  roast  fowl  to  my  dinner  on  Sunday  is  a 
baseness;  but  parched  com  and  a  house  with 
one  apartment,  that  I  may  be  free  of  all  pertur- 
bation, that  I  may  be  serene  and  docile  to  what 
the  mind  shall  speak,  and  quit  and  road-ready 
for  the  lowest  mission  of  knowledge  or  good  will, 
is  frugality  for  gods  and  heroes." 

This  was  what  Emerson  wrote  in  January, 
1841.  This  "  house  with  one  apartment "  was 
what  Thoreau  built  with  his  omoi  hands  in  1845. 
In  April  of  the  former  year,  he  went  to  live 
with  Mr.  Emerson,  but  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  him  previously  to  that  time.  Whether 
it  was  from  him  that  Thoreau  got  the  hint  of 
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(^  Walden   cabin    aud  tbe    parched    iffro,    or 

■liether  tliis  idea  was  working  in  Thorenii'if  mind 

anil  ffaa  suggested  to  Emi>r80Q  by  liJni,  is  of  no 

gi^at  consequence,     Emerson,  to  wbom  hi;  owed 

«  much,  may  well  have  adopted  some  of  thoso 

faicies  which  Tlioreau  entertained,  and   after- 

Wrds  worktid  out  in  practice.     lie  was  at  tho 

piilaathropic  centre  of  a  good  many  movtiments 

irtich  he  watched  others  canying  out.  as  a  calm 

and  kindly  spectator,  without  losing  his  common 

sense  for  a  moment.     It  woiild  never  have  oc- 

curi'ed  to  him  to  leave  oU  the  couveuienccs  and 

comforts  of  life  to  go  and  dwell  in  a  shanty,  ao 

as  to  prove  to  himself  th.it  he  could  live  like 

a  Barttge,  or  like  his  friends  "  Teague  and  hb 

jatle."  as   he  paUt'il  tii-'    ni;iii   :ai<l  liroldrr    ;iiul 

sister,  more  conunonly  known  uowiidays  as  Pat, 

or  Patrick,  and  his  old  woman. 

"  The  Americans  have  many  virtues,"  lie  says 
in  this  Address,  "  but  they  have  not  F;iith  and 
Hope."  Faith  and  IIo^jc,  Enthusiasui  and  Love, 
are  the  burden  of  this  Address.  But  lie  would 
regulate  these  qualities  by  "  a  great  jn-o.-^jjec- 
tive  prudence,"  which  sh.iU  mediate  butwecn  the 
spiritual  and  the  actual  world. 

In  the  "  Lecture  on  the  Times  "  he  shows  very 
eleai'ly  the  effect  which  a  nearer  contact  with 
the  class  of  men  and  women  who  called  them- 
selves Rcfornicis  liad  U[>i)n  him. 
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"  The  Reforms  have  their  higher  origin  in  an  ideal 
justice,  but  they  do  not  retain  the  purity  of  an  idea. 
They  are  quickly  organized  in  some  low,  inadequate 
form,  and  present  no  more  poetic  image  to  the  mind 
than  the  evil  tradition  which  they  reprobated.  They 
mix  the  fire  of  the  moral  sentiment  with  personal 
and  party  heats,  with  measureless  exaggerations,  and 
the  blindness  that  prefers  some  darling  measure  to 
justice  and  truth.  Those  who  are  urging  with  most 
ardor  what  are  called  the  greatest  benefit  of  mankind 
are  narrow,  self-pleasing,  conceited  men,  and  affect 
us  as  the  insane  do.  They  bite  us,  and  we  run  mad 
also.  I  think  the  work  of  the  reformer  as  innocent 
as  other  work  that  is  done  around  him ;  but  when 
I  have  seen  it  near  !  —  I  do  not  like  it  better.  It 
is  done  in  the  same  way ;  it  is  done  profanely,  not 
piously ;  by  management,  by  tactics  and  clamor." 

All  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  would  hardly 
have  been  listened  to  by  the  ardent  advocates  of 
the  various  reforms,  if  anybody  but  Mr.  Emer- 
son had  said  it.  He  undervalued  no  sincere  ac- 
tion except  to  suggest  a  wiser  and  better  one. 
He  attacked  no  motive  which  had  a  good  aim, 
except  in  view  of  some  larger  and  loftier  prin- 
ciple. The  charm  of  his  imagination  and  the 
music  of  his  words  took  away  all  the  sting  from 
the  thoughts  that  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow 
of  the  entranced  listeners.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
splendid  hyperbole  that  illuminated  a  statement 
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which  by  the  dim  light  of  common  Bpeecli  would 
hare  oifended  or  m^wUtid  tlioiie  who  itiit  before 
him.  He  knew  tlie  furcn  of  Jt-lix  audacia  as 
well  as  any  rbetoi-iciaa  oouUl  have  taught  bim. 
He  addresses  the  reformer  with  one  of  those 
daring  images  which  defy  the  critics. 

"  As  the  farmer  easts  into  the  j^uad  the  ttucBt 
ears  of  his  grain,  the  time  will  come  when  we  too 
shall  hold  nothing  hat- k.  bnt  shall  e^^rly  eonvert 
more  than  we  poa§6§s  into  means  and  jjowers, 
when  we  shall  be  willing  to  eow  the  sun  and  the 
moon  for  seeds." 

He  said  hard  things  to  the  reformer,  (espe- 
cially to  the  Aboiitionist,  in  his  "  Leeturo  on  the 
Times."  It  would  have  taken  a  long  while  to 
f."?t  rid  of  slav^^ry  if  some  of  Eiiierson's  t,-a<-h- 
ings  in  this  lecture  had  been  aoucpti'd  as  the 
true  gospel  of  liberty.  But  how  muL-h  its  last 
sentence  covers  witli  its  soothing  tribute  I 

"All  the  newspapers,  all  the  tongues  of  to- 
day will  of  course  defame  what  is  noble ;  but 
you  who  boKl  not  of  to-tlay,  not  of  tlie  times,  but 
of  the  Everlasting,  are  to  stand  for  it ;  and 
the  highest  compliment  man  ever  reueives  from 
Heaven  is  tlie  sending  to  him  its  disguised  and 
discredited  angels." 

The  Lecture  called  "  The  Transcendcntalist " 
will  naturally  bo  looked  at  with  peculiar  inter- 
est, inasmuch  as  this  term  has  been  very  com- 
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monly  applied  to  Emerson,  and  to  many  who 
were  considered  as  his  disciples.  It  has  a  proper 
philosophical  meaning,  and  it  has  also  a  local 
and  accidental  application  to  the  individuals  of 
a  group  which  came  together  very  much  as  any 
literary  club  might  collect  about  a  teacher.  All 
this  comes  out  clearly  enough  in  the  Lecture. 
In  the  first  place,  Emerson  explains  that  the 
"  new  viewSj^^  as  they  are  called,  are  the  oldest 
of  thoughts  cast  in  a  new  mould. 

"  What  is  popularly  called  Transcendentfdism 
among  us  is  Idealism  :  Idealism  as  it  appears  in 
1842.  As  thinkers,  mankind  have  ever  divided  into 
two  sects,  Materialists  and  Idealists;  the  first  class 
founding  on  experience,  the  second  on  consciousness ; 
the  first  class  beginning  to  think  from  the  data  of  the 
senses,  the  second  class  perceive  that  the  senses  are 
not  final,  and  say,  the  senses  give  us  representations 
of  things,  but  what  are  the  things  themselves,  they 
cannot  tell.  The  materialist  insists  on  facts,  on  his- 
tory, on  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  animal 
wants  of  man  ;  the  idealist  on  the  power  of  Thought 
and  of  Will,  on  inspiration,  on  miracle,  on  individual 
culture." 

"  The  materialist  takes  his  departure  from  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  esteems  a  man  as  one  product  of 
that.  The  idealist  takes  his  departure  from  his  con- 
sciousness, and  reckons  the  world  an  appearance.  — 
His  thought,  that  is  the  Universe." 

The  association  of   scholars  and  thinkers  to 
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whieh  the  name  of  "Transi-endetititHste"  was 
applied,  and  which  matle  itself  an  or;ran  in  the 
periodical  known  as  "  The  Dial,"  has  been  writ- 
ten about  by  many  who  were  in  the  movement, 
and  others  who  looked  on  or  got  tlieir  knowl- 
edge of  it  at  second  hand.  Emerson  wa«  cloeely 
aaso«^ated  with  these  "■  same  TranxeendentAl- 
ists,"  and  a  leading  contiibntor  to  " The  I>in]," 
which  was  their  organ.  The  movement  Iwr- 
rowed  its  inspiration  more  from  him  than  from 
any  other  source,  and  the  periodical  owe<l  more 
to  him  than  to  any  other  writer.  So  far  as  hia 
own  relation  to  tie  circle  of  illuminati  and  the 
dial  which  they  shone  upon  wa«  ooncemed,  he 
himself  is  the  be£t  witness, 

In  hia  "  Hifttori.-  Notci  of  Lif.>  nn<1  Lctti-r« 
in  New  England,"  he  sketches  in  a  rapid  nnv 
the  series  of  intellectual  movements  whicli  led 
to  the  development  of  the  "  new  views  ''  above 
mentioned.  "  There  are  alway*  two  parties,"' 
he  says,  "  the  party  of  tlie  Past  and  the  pai-ty  of 
the  Future ;  the  Establiihment  and  tlie  Move- 
ment." 

About  1820,  and  in  the  twenty  years  which 
followed,  an  era  of  activity  manifested  itself 
in  the  churches,  in  politics,  in  philanthrnpy,  in 
literature.  In  our  own  comnmnitv  the  influence 
of  Swedenborg  and  of  the  genius  and  character 
of  Dr.  Channing  were  among  the  more  immedi- 
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ate  early  causes  of  the,  mental  agitation.  Emer- 
son attributes  a  great  importance  to  the  schol- 
arship, the  rhetoric,  the  eloquence,  of  Edward 
Everett,  who  returned  to  Boston  in  1820,  after 
five  years  of  study  in  Europe.  Edward  Evei'ett 
is  already  to  a  great  extent  a  tradition,  some- 
what as  Kufus  Choate  is,  a  voice,  a  fading  echo, 
as  must  be  the  memory  of  every  great  orator. 
These  wondrous  personalities  have  their  truest 
and  warmest  life  in  a  few  old  men's  memories. 
It  is  therefore  with  delight  that  one  who  remem- 
bers Everett  in  his  robes  of  rhetorical  splendor, 
who  recalls  his  full-blown,  high-colored,  double- 
flowered  periods,  the  rich,  resonant,  grave,  faj> 
reaching  music  of  his  speech,  with  just  enough 
of  nasal  vibration  to  give  the  vocal  sounding- 
board  its  proper  value  in  the  harmonies  of  ut- 
terance, —  it  is  with  delight  that  such  a  one 
reads  the  glowing  words  of  Emerson  whenever 
he  refers  to  Edward  Everett.  It  is  enough  if 
he  himself  caught  inspiration  from  those  elo- 
quent lips;  but  many  a  listener  has  had  his 
youthful  enthusiasm  fired  by  that  great  master 
of  academic  oratory. 

Emerson  follows  out  the  train  of  influences 
which  added  themselves  to  the  impulse  given  by 
Mr.  Everett.  German  scholarship,  the  growth 
of  science,  the  generalizations  of  Goethe,  the 
idealism  of  Schelling,  the  influence  of  Words- 
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worth,  of  Coleddge.  of  Oarlyle.  and  iii  our  iin- 
nieiliate  commuiiit^,  the  writiugs  of  Ohimumg, 
—  he  left  it  to  others  to  say  of  Eiaerson.  —  aJl 
bad  their  part  in  this  intellectual,  or  if  we  may 
call  it  90,  spiritual  revival.  He  describes  with 
that  exquiiute  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  was 
a  part  of  his  mental  ballast,  the  first  attempt  at 
organizing  an  association  of  cultivated,  thought- 
ful people.  They  came  together,  the  cultivated, 
thoughtful  people,  at  Dr.  John  Collins  War- 
ren's, —  Dr.  Channing,  the  great  Dr.  Channing, 
among  the  rest,  full  of  the  great  thoughts  he 
wished  to  impart.  The  preliminaries  went  on 
smoothly  enough  with  the  usual  small  talk, — 

■' Whon  a  sMe-door  ojieiit'il.  tlie  wimlc  romjiany 
streamed  in  to  an  oystev  supper,  ci-owiieil  liy  excel- 
lent winea  [tills  must  have  bten  liefiire  Dr.  'War- 
ren's temperance  epoch],  ami  so  ended  tlie  tii'f!t  at- 
tempt to  estalilish  esthetic  society  in  Boston. 

"  Some  time  aftenvarils  Dr.  Chnnniiig  opened  his 
mind  to  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Rii)ley.  and  ivitU  some  care 
they  invited  a  limited  party  <)f  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  jn-eseiiL  —  Margari't  Fuller, 
George  Ripley,  Dr.  Convers  Francis,  Tlieodoi-e 
Parker,  Dr.  Hedge.  Mr.  IJrownson.  James  Fi-eenian 
Clarke,  William  H,  Cliauniiig.  and  many  others  gi'ad- 
naJly  drew  togetlier.  and  from  time  to  time  spent  an 
afternoon  at  eatli  other's  lion^cs  in  a  serious  conver- 
sation." 
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With  them  was  another,  "  a  pure  Idealist,  — 
who  read  Plato  as  an  equal,  and  inspired  his 
companions  only  in  proportion  as  they  were  in- 
tellectual." He  refers,  of  course  to  Mr.  Alcott. 
Emerson  goes  on  to  say :  — 

''  I  think  there  prevailed  at  that  time  a  general  he- 
lief  in  Boston  that  there  was  some  concert  of  doctri- 
naires to  estabUsh  certain  opinions,  and  inaugurate 
some  movement  in  Hterature,  philosophy,  and  relig- 
ion, of  which  design  the  supposed  conspirators  were 
quite  innocent ;  for  there  was  no  concert,  and  only 
here  and  there  two  or  three  men  and  women  who  read 
and  wrote,  each  alone,  with  unusual  vivacity.  Per- 
hai)s  they  only  agreed  in  having  fallen  upon  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  and  Goethe,  then  on  Carlyle,  with 
pleasure  and  sympathy.  Otherwise  their  education 
and  reading  were  not  marked,  but  had  the  Ameri- 
can superficialness,  and  their  studies  were  solitary. 
I  suppose  all  of  tliem  were  surprised  at  this  rumor  of 
a  school  or  sect,  and  certainly  at  the  name  of  Tranv 
scendentalism,  given,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  or 
when  it  was  applied." 

Emerson's  picture  of  some  of  these  friends  of 
his  is  so  peculiar  as  to  suggest  certain  obvious 
and  not  too  flattering  comments. 

^^  In  like  manner,*  if  there  is  anything  grand  an4 
daring  in  human  thought  or  virtue ;  any  reliance  on 
the  vast,  the  unknown ;  any  presentiment,  any  ex- 
travagance of  faith,  the  Spiritualist  adopts  it  as  most 
in  nature.     The  Oriental  mind  has  always  tended  to 
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this  largenesis.  BudtlhiHin  ia  an  expreasion  of  it. 
Bud<iiust,  who  thanks  du  maii.  who  saya.  '  I> 
flatter  yonr  bcDefaptors,'  but  who  in  bin  conviction 
tlkat  every  good  deed  can  by  no  possibUily  esciijKi  its 
reward,  will  not  deceive  the  beiiefaetor  by  pretending 
that  he  has  done  more  than  he  should,  i«  a  Trao- 
scendentatist. 

"  These  exacting  thildi'en  odvertue  na  of  onr  WiUits. 
There  is  no  compliment,  no  Hmooth  speech  with  them; 
they  pay  you  only  this  one  compliment,  of  insatis' 
hie  expectation  ;  they  aspire,  they  aeverply  ^xact,  and 
if  they  only  stand  fast  in  this  watch-tower,  and  per- 
sist in  demanding  unto  the  end,  and  without  end. 
then  are  they  terrible  friends,  whereof  poet  and  priest 
canitot  choose  hut  etand  in  awe ;  and  what  if  they 
eat  eloodB,  and  drink  wind,  they  have  not  been  with- 
out servi  f  tj  th    lit    .f  man." 

The  person  wlio  i(!opt:i  "any  pretientinicnt, 
any  extrivigance  is  most  in  nature,"  is  not  wnn- 
monly  tilled  1  Ti'uiseontlentaliMt,  but  is  known 
eolloqiiLilly  as  a  "  crank.''  The  jierson  who  tloes 
not  thank,  by  word  or  look,  the  friomi  or  stran- 
ger who  has  puUod  liiin  out  of  tlio  firo  or  water, 
ia  fortunate  i£  lie  gets  off  with  no  harder  name 
than  that  of  a  churl. 

Nothing  was  fai'tlier  from  Emerson  hinistdf 
than  whimsical  eccentricity  or  cliurlish  austerity. 
But  there  was  occasionally  an  air  of  bravado  in 
some  of  his  followers  as  if  tliev  li;u!  taken  out  a 
patent  for  some  knowing  machine  wliiclt  was  to 
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give  them  a  monopoly  of  its  products.  They 
claimed  more  for  each  other  than  was  reason- 
able, —  so  much  occasionally  that  their  preten- 
sions became  ridiculous.  One  was  tempted  to 
ask  :  '*  What  forlorn  hope  have  you  led  ?  What 
immortal  book  have  you  written  ?  What  great 
discovery  have  you  made  ?  What  heroic  task  of 
any  kind  have  you  performed  ? "  There  was 
too  much  talk  about  earnestness  and  too  little 
real  work  done.  Aspiration  too  frequently  got 
as  far  as  the  alpenstock  and  the  brandy  flask, 
but  crossed  no  dangerous  crevasse,  and  scaled 
no  arduous  summit.  In  short,  there  was  a  kind 
of  "  Transcendentalist "  dilettanteism,  which  be- 
trayed itself  by  a  phraseology  as  distinctive  as 
that  of  the  Delia  Cruscans  of  an  earlier  time. 

In  reading  the  following  description  of  the 
"  intelligent  and  religious  persons "  who  be- 
longed to  the  "  Transcendentalist  "  communion, 
the  reader  must  remember  that  it  is  Emerson 
who  draws  the  portrait,  —  a  friend  and  not  a 
scoffer :  — 

"  They  are  not  good  citizens,  not  good  members  of 
society  :  unwillingly  they  bear  their  part  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  burdens  ;  they  do  not  wiUingly  share 
in  the  pubHc  charities,  in  the  public  religious  rites,  in 
the  enterprise  of  education,  of  missions,  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  or  in  the 
temperance  society.     They  do  not  even  like  to  vote." 
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After  arraigning  the  representatives  of  Tran- 
BcetideDtal  or  spiritual  beliefs  iu  this  way,  he 
summons  them  to  plead  for  themsetvtts,  and  this 
is  what  they  have  to  say :  — 

"  *  Nfw,  we  confesd,  and  liy  no  means  happy,  is  onr 
condition :  if  you  want  the  aid  of  uur  Ubor.  we  our- 
selres  stand  in  greater  want  of  the  lubor.  We  ore 
miaerable  with  inaction.  Vfe  periah  of  rest  and  ruit : 
but  we  do  not  like  your  work.' 

"  '  Then,'  says  the  world.  '  show  mo  yoar  own.' 

"  '  Wo  have  none.' 

" '  What  will  you  do.  then  ? '  cries  the  world. 

"  '  We  will  wait' 

"  '  How  long  ?  ' 

" '  Until  the  Universe  beckons  and  calls  us  to 
work.' 

"  '  But  whilst  you  wait  you  grow  old  and  useless.' 

"  '  Be  it  so  :  I  can  sit  in  a  corner  aiul  pfrixh  (oa 
you  call  it),  but  I  will  not  move  until  I  have  tlio 
highest  command.'  " 

And  so  the  diss.itisfiod  tenant  of  this  unhappy 
creation  goes  on  with  his  reasons  for  doing  noth- 
ing. 


It  is  easy  to  stay  away  from  ehnrt-h  and  from 
town-meetings.  It  is  easy  to  Iteep  out  of  tlie 
way  of  the  contribution  box  and  to  let  tlic  sul)- 
Bcription  paper  go  by  us  to  the  next  door.  The 
common  duties  of  life  and  the  good  oftices  so- 
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ciety  asks  of  us  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  while  we  contemplate  the  infinite. 
There  is  no  safer  fortress  for  indolence  than 
*'the  Everlasting  No."  The  chimney-comer  is 
the  true  arena  for  this  class  of  philosophers,  and 
the  pipe  and  mug  furnish  their  all-su£&cient  pan- 
oply. Emerson  undoubtedly  met  with  some  of 
them  among  his  disciples.  His  wise  counsel  did 
not  always  find  listeners  in  a  fitting  condition  to 
receive  it.  He  was  a  sower  who  went  forth  to 
sow.  Some  of  the  good  seed  fell  among  the 
thorns  of  criticism.  Some  fell  on  the  rocks  of 
hardened  conservatism.  Some  fell  by  the  way- 
side and  was  picked  up  by  the  idlers  who  went 
to  the  lecture-room  to  get  rid  of  themselves. 
But  when  it  fell  upon  the  right  soil  it  bore  a 
growth  of  thought  which  ripened  into  a  harvest 
of  large  and  noble  lives. 

Emerson  shows  up  the  weakness  of  his  young 
enthusiasts  with  that  delicate  wit  which  warns 
its  objects  rather  than  wounds  them.  But  he 
makes  it  all  up  with  the  dreamers  before  he  can 
let  them  go. 

''  Society  also  has  its  duties  in  reference  to  this 
class,  and  must  behold  them  with  what  charity  it  can. 
Possibly  some  benefit  may  yet  accrue  from  them  to 
the  state.  Besides  our  coarse  implements,  there  must 
be  some  few  finer  instruments,  —  rain-gauges,  ther- 
mometers, and  telescopes ;  and  in  socielyy  besides  far- 
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mers,  sailors,  and  weavers,  tbei-e  must  be  a  few  penone 
of  purer  fire  kept  specially  as  gauges  and  meters  of 
character ;  persons  of  a  line,  detecting  insect,  who 
note  the  smallest  accnmulatiutis  of  wit  and  feeling  in 
the  by-stander.  Perhaps  tim  tliere  might  be  room  for 
the  exciters  and  monitors ;  collectors  of  the  beavetily 
spark,  with  power  to  convey  the  electricity  to  others. 
Or.  as  tlie  fitorm-tAased  vessel  at  sea  spoaka  the  frigat« 
nr  "line-packet"  to  learn  its  longitude,  so  it  may  uot 
be  without  its  advantage  that  we  shoald  now  add 
then  encounter  rare  and  gifted  men,  to  compare  the 
points  of  our  spiritual  compass,  and  verify  our  bear- 
ings from  superior  chronometei-s." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  a  very  cap- 
tivating  picture  which  Emerson  draws  of  some 

of  his  traiispemleiital  frii.'inis.  Their  faults  weru 
naturally  still  moru  obvious  to  those  outside  of 
their  charmed  cii-cle,  ami  some  prejudice,  vei-y 
possibly,  mingled  witli  their  critical  judgments. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  evidence  of  a 
visitor  who  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  world  as  to 
the  impression  they  produced  upon  him :  — 

"There  has  spriing  up  in  Boston,"  says  Dickens, 
in  his  "  American  Xoti's,"  "  a  sect  of  pliiloKophern 
luiown  as  Transcendentalists.  On  in<iuiriiig  wliat  tliia 
appellation  might  be  supposed  to  signify.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  whatever  was  iniintulligible  would 
be  certainly  Transcendental.  Not  deriving  much 
comfort  fi-om  this  elucidation,  I  pursued  the  inquiry 
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still  further,  and  found  that  the  Transcendentalists 
are  followers  of  my  friend  Mr.  Carlyle,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  of  a  follower  of  his,  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  This  gentleman  has  written  a  volume  of 
Essays,  in  which,  among  much  that  is  dreamy  and 
fanciful  (if  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so),  there 
is  much  more  that  is  true  and  manly,  honest  and 
bold.  Transcendentalism  has  its  occasional  vaga- 
ries (what  school  has  not  ?),  but  it  has  good  health- 
ful qualities  in  spite  of  them ;  not  least  among  the 
number  a  hearty  disgust  of  Cant,  and  an  aptitude  to 
detect  her  in  all  the  million  varieties  of  her  everlast- 
ing wardrobe.  And  therefore,  if  I  were  a  Boston- 
ian,  I  think  I  would  be  a  Transcendentalism" 

In  December,  1841,  Emerson  delivered  a  Lec- 
ture entitled  "The  Conservative."  It  was  a 
time  of  great  excitement  among  the  members  of 
that  circle  of  which  he  was  the  spiritual  leader. 
Never  did  Emerson  show  the  perfect  sanity 
which  characterized  his  practical  judgment  more 
beautifully  than  in  this  Lecture  and  in  his  whole 
course  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  agita- 
tion of  the  period.  He  is  as  fair  to  the  conser^ 
vative  as  to  the  reformer.  He  sees  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  one  as  well  as  that  of  the  other. 
"  Conservatism  tends  to  universal  seeming  and 
treachery ;  believes  in  a  negative  fate  ;  believes 
that  men's  tempers  govern  them  ;  that  •  for  me 
it  avails  not  to  trust  in  principles,  they  will  fail 
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me,  I  must  lieud  a  little :  it  distrnste  Nature ; 
it  thiuks  there  is  a  general  law  without  a  par- 
ticular application,  —  law  for  all  that  does  not 
include  any  one.  Reform  in  its  anta^ni^Di  in- 
clines to  asinine  resistance,  to  feick  with  liooffl ; 
it  runs  to  egotism  and  bloated  self-conceit ;  it 
mna  to  a  bodileas  pretension,  to  unnatural  refin- 
ing and  elevation,  which  ends  iu  hj'pocrisy  and 
sensual  reaetion.  And  so,  whilst  we  do  not 
go  beyond  general  statements,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  of  these  two  metaphysical  antagonists 
that  each  is  a  good  half,  but  an  impossiblo 
whole." 

lie  has  his  beliefs,  and,  if  you  will,  Iiia  preju- 
dices, but  he  loves  fair  play,  and  though  lie  sides 
with  the  party  of  the  future,  he  will  not  be  un- 
just to  the  present  or  tlie  past. 

We  read  in  a  letter  from  Emerson  to  Carlvle, 
dated  Maivh  12,  1835,  that  Dr.  Clianiiiiig  "lay 
awake  all  night,  he  told  luy  friend  Inst  week, 
because  he  hatl  learned  in  the  evening  that  some 
young  men  proposed  to  issue  a  jmicnal,  to  be 
called  '  The  Trail scendenfci list,'  as  the  organ  of 
a  spiritual  ])hilosoi)Iiy."  Again  on  the  30th  of 
April  of  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
lays  out  a  plan  for  a  visit  of  Carlylo  to  this 
country,  Emerson  says  :  — 

"It  was  suggested  th:it  if  Jlr.  C.  would  mideitulie 
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a  journal  of  which  we  have  talked  much,  but  which 
we  have  never  yet  produced,  he  would  do  us  g^eat 
service,  and  we  feel  some  confidence  that  it  could  be 
made  to  secure  him  a  support.  It  is  that  project 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, —  a  hook  to  be  called  '  The  Transcendentalist ; ' 
or,  '  The  Spiritual  Inquirer,'  or  the  like.  .  .  .  Those 
who  are  most  interested  in  it  designed  to  make  grsr 
tuitous  contribution  to  its  pages,  until  its  success 
could  be  assured." 

The  idea  of  the  grim  Scotchman  as  editor  of 
what  we  came  in  due  time  to  know  as  "The 
Dial !  "  A  concert  of  singing  mice  with  a  sav- 
age and  hungry  old  grimalkin  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra !  It  was  much  safer  to  be  content 
with  Carlyle's  purring  from  his  own  side  of  the 
water,  as  thus :  — 

" '  The  Boston  Transcendentalist,'  whatever 
the  fate  or  merit  of  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  surely 
an  interesting  symptom.  There  must  be  things 
not  dreamt  of  over  in  that  Transoceanic  par- 
ish !  I  shall  certainly  wish  well  to  this  thing ; 
and  hail  it  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  things 
better." 

There  were  two  notable  products  of  the  intel- 
lectual ferment  of  the  Transcendental  period 
which  deserve  an  incidental  notice  here,  from 
the  close  connection  which  Emerson  had  with 
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one  of  theoi  and  the  interest  which  he  took  iii 
the  other,  in  which  many  of  his  frieuda  were 
uioi-e  deeply  concerned.  Tliese  were  the  peri- 
odical  just  spoken  of  as  a  possibility  realized, 
and  the  industrial  coniuiiinity  known  as  Brook 
Fann.  They  were  to  a  t«ptain  extent  synchro- 
nous,  —  the  Magazine  beginning  iu  Jiily,  1840, 
and  expiring  in  April.  1844 ;  Brook  Farm  beia^ 
organized  in  1841,  and  breaking  up  in  1847. 

"The  Dial"  was  etlited  at  first  by  Marparet 
FiiUtjr,  afterwards  by  Emerson,  who  coutributod 
more  than  thirty  articles  in  prose  and  venw, 
among  them  "  The  Conservative,"  "  The  Tran- 
scendentalist,"  "  Chardon  Street  aud  Bible  Con- 
vention," and  some  of  his  best  and  best  known 
poems,  "The  Problem,"  "WoodnoU's,"  "The 
Sphinx,"  "Fate."  The  other  principal  writci-a 
were  Margaret  Fuller,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
George  Kipley,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Tlico- 
dore  Parker,  William  11.  Channinjif,  Ileniy 
Thoreau,  Eliot  Cabot,  John  S.  Dwight,  C.  P. 
Cranch,  William  Ellery  Clianning,  Mrs.  Pollen 
Hooper,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Caroline  Tapii.-iii. 
Unequal  as  the  contribittions  ai-e  in  merit,  the 
periodical  is  of  singular  interest.  It  was  <'oii- 
ceived  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  bomullfss 
hope  and  enthusiasm.  Time  and  a  narrowing 
subscription  list  jirovod  too  Iiard  a  trial,  luul  its 
four  volumes   remain  stranded,  like  some  rare 
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and  curiously  patterned  shell  which  a  storm  of 
yesterday  has  left  beyond  the  reach  of  the  reced- 
ing waves.  Thoreau  wrote  for  nearly  every  num- 
ber. Margaret  Fuller,  less  attractive  in  print 
than  ih  conversation,  did  her  part  as  a  contribu- 
tor as  well  as  editor.  Theodore  Parker  came 
down  with  his  "  trip -hammer"  in  its  pages. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Hooper  published  a  few  poems  in 
its  columns  which  remain,  always  beautiful,  in 
many  memories.  Others,  whose  literary  lives 
have  fulfilled  their  earlier  promise,  and  who  are 
still  Avith  us,  helped  forward  the  new  enterprise 
with  their  frequent  contributions.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  turn  back  to  "The  Dial,"  with  all  its 
crudities.  It  should  be  looked  through  by  the 
side  of  the  "Anthology."  Both  were  April 
buds,  opening  before  the  frosts  were  over,  but 
w  itli  the  pledge  of  a  better  season. 

We  get  various  hints  touching  the  new  Mag- 
azine in  the  correspondence  between  Emerson 
and  Carlyle.  Emerson  tells  Carlyle,  a  few 
months  before  the  first  number  appeared,  that 
it  will  give  him  a  better  knowledge  of  our  young 
people  than  any  he  has  had.  It  is  true  that  un- 
fledged writers  found  a  place  to  try  their  wings 
in  it,  and  that  makes  it  more  interesting.  This 
was  the  time  above  aU  others  when  out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  was  to  come  forth 
strength.     The  feeling  that  intuition  was  discov- 
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ering  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  was  the 
inspiration  of  these  "  young  jieople "  to  whom 
Emerson  refers.  lie  baa  to  Hpolo(;ize  for  tho 
first  number.  "It  is  not  y^'  much,"  he  says; 
"  indeed,  though  no  copy  has  ceme  to  me,  I 
know  it  is  far  short  of  what  it  should  he,  for 
they  have  suffered  puffs  and  dulness  to  creep 
in  for  the  sake  of  the  complement  of  pages,  hut 
it  13  better  than  anj-thing  we  had. — The  Ad- 
dress of  the  Editors  to  the  Readers  is  all  the 
prose  that  is  mine,  and  whether  they  have 
printed  a  few  verses  for  me  I  do  not  know." 
They  did  print  "  The  Problem,"  There  were 
also  some  fragments  of  criticism  from  the  writ- 
ings of  hia  brother  Charles,  and  tlie  poem  called 
"The  Last  Fai-eweli,"  by  his  brothiT  Eilward, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Em<:i'son"s  "  il;ly^lay 
and  othev  Pieces." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  after  the  periodical 
had  been  published  a  couple  of  mouths,  Emer- 
son writes  :  — 

"  Our  commiinily  begin  to  stand  in  some  terror 
of  Transcend e ntalisni ;  and  the  iJial.  poor  little  thing, 
whose  first  niunlier  contains  scarce  anything  c»iisiilci'- 
able  or  even  visible,  is  just  now  lionorcd  hy  alliieka 
from  almost  evc-iy  newsiiaiier  and  niagiiiinc  ;  ivhicli 
at  least  betrays  the  iii-itability  and  the  instincts  of  the 
good  public." 

Carlyle   finds   the   second   number  of   "The 
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Dial "  better  than  the  first,  and  tosses  his  chari- 
table recognition,  as  if  into  an  alms-basket,  with 
his  usual  air  of  superiority.  He  distinguishes 
what  is  Emerson's  readily,  —  the  rest  he  speaks 
of  as  the  wosk  of  ol  iroWoi  for  the  most  part. 
"  But  it  is  all  good  and  very  good  as  a  soul ; 
wants  only  a  body,  which  want  means  a  great 
deal."  And  again,  "  *  The  Dial,'  too,  it  is  all 
spirit  like,  aeri-form,  aurora-borealis  like.  WiU 
no  Angd  body  himself  out  of  that ;  no  stalwart 
Yankee  man^  with  color  in  the  cheeks  of  him 
and  a  coat  on  his  back  ?  " 

Emerson,  writing  to  Carlyle  in  March,.  1842, 
speaks  of  the  "  dubious  approbation  on  the  part 
of  you  and  other  men,"  notwithstanding  which 
he  found  it  with  "a  certain  class  of  men  and 
women,  though  few,  an  object  of  tenderness  and 
religion."  So,  when  Margaret  Fuller  gave  it 
up,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  Emerson 
consented  to  become  its  editor.  "  I  cannot  bid 
you  quit  '  The  Dial,'  "  says  Carlyle,  "  though 
it,  too,  alas,  is  Antinomian  somewhat  I  Perge^ 
perge^  nevertheless." 

In  the  next  letter  he  says  :  — 

"  I  love  your  *  Dial/  and  yet  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
shudder.  You  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  dividing 
yourselves  from  the  Fact  of  this  present  Universe,  in 
which  alone,  ugly  as  it  is,  can  I  find  any  anchorage, 
and  soaring  away  after  Ideas,  Beliefs,  ItevelalioD£, 
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and  aadi  like,  —  into  perilous  altitudes,  as  I  think  -. 
beyond  the  curve  of  perpetual  froat.  fur  oiiis  tiling. 
I  kauw  not  liov  to  utter  what  impresiiioa  you  give 
me  ;  taJie  the  above  as  some  stampiug  of  the  lure- 

A  carious  way  of  characterizing  hliUHflf  us  a, 
critic,  —  but  he  was  not  always  as  well-mannered 
as  the  Houyhnhnms. 

To  all  Cailyle's  complaints  of  "  Tha  Dial's  " 
short-comings  Emei'sou  did  not  pretend  to  give 
any  satisfactory  answer,  but  hia  plea  of  guilty, 
with  extenuatiag  circumstances,  Is  very  houeet 
and  definite. 

"  For  the  Dial  and  ita  sins,  I  have  no  defeuce  to 
aet  up.     "We  write  as  we  can,  and  we  know  very 

little  about  it.  If  the  divertioii  of  these  speculations 
is  to  be  deplored,  it  is  yut  a  fuet  for  litei'ary  history 
that  all  tlie  bright  huys  and  gii'ls  in  Kuu'  Eni^lnnil, 
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"  All  the  bright  boys  anil  j,qrls  in  Xi-w  Eng- 
land," and  "  '  The  Diui  '  dying  of  inanition  !  " 
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In  October,  1840,  Emerson  writes  to  Car- 
lyle  :  — 

"  We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with  numberless 
projects  of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man  but 
has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  am  gently  mad  myself,  and  am  resolved 
to  live  cleanly.  George  Ripley  is  talking  up  a  colony 
of  agriculturists  and  scholars,  with  whom  he  threat- 
ens to  take  the  field  and  the  book.  One  man  re- 
nounces the  use  of  animal  food  ;  and  another  of  coin  ; 
and  another  of  domestic  hired  service ;  and  another 
of  the  state  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  have  a  commend- 
able share  of  reason  and  hope." 

Mr.  Ripley's  project  took  shape  in  the  West 
Roxbury  Association,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Brook  Farm.  Emerson  was  not  in- 
volved in  this  undertaking.  He  looked  upon  it 
with  curiosity  and  interest,  as  he  would  have 
looked  at  a  chemical  experiment,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  only  a  moderate  degree  of  faith  in  its 
practical  working.  "  It  was  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous movement  in  the  projectors  to  try  an  exper- 
iment of  better  living.  One  would  say  that  im- 
pulse was  the  rule  in  the  society,  without  centri- 
petal balance ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  severe 
to  say,  intellectual  sans-culottism,  an  impatience 
of  the  formal  routinary  character  of  our  educa- 
tional, religious,  social,  and  economical  life  in 
Massachusetts." 


BROOK  FAXM. 

The  reader  will  iiod  a  full  detailtHi  account 
of  the  Brook  Fai-m  experiment  in  Mv.  Frotldng- 
bam's  "Life  of  George  Ripley,"  its  foundt-'v, 
and  the  first  President  of  the  Association.  Kni- 
erson  had  only  tangential  relations  with  the  OS- 
periment,  and  tells  its  story  in  his  "  Ilistorio 
Notes  "  very  kindly  and  respectfully,  hut  with 
tliat  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  aspect  of  some 
of  its  conditions  which  belongs  to  the  sagacious 
common-sense  side  of  his  nature.  The  married 
women,  he  says,'  were  against  the  community. 
"  It  was  to  them  like  tlje  brassy  and  lacquered 
life  in  hotels.  The  common  school  was  well 
enough,  but  to  the  common  nursery  they  had 
grave  objections,  Egga  might  be  hatched  in 
ovens,  but  thf  hen  on  lior  own  ^iccntnit  luin.'h 
preferred  the  old  way.  -V  heu  witlinut  her 
chickens  was  but  luilf  a  hen.''  Is  not  the  in- 
audible, inward  hvngliter  of  Enici'stui  more  re- 
freshing than  the  explosions  of  our  noisiest 
humorists  ? 

Tills  is  liis  benevolent  sununiiig  up  :  — 

"The  foundors  of  Bi-ook  Fanu  should  have  this 
praise,  that  they  made  "liat  all  i)eoi)le  try  to  make, 
an  agreeable  place  to  live  in.  All  couiers,  even  the 
most  fastidious,  fouuil  it  the  pleasantcst  of  I'esiilences. 
It  b  certain,  that  fi'cedoui  from  housclmUl  routine, 
variety  of  character  and  talent,  vai-icty  of  work,  vari- 
ety of  means  of  thought  and  instruction,  art,  music, 
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poetry,  reading,  masquerade,  did  not  permit  slug- 
gishness or  despondency  ;  broke  up  routine.  There 
is  agreement  in  the  testimony  that  it  was,  to  most  of 
the  associates,  education ;  to  many,  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  their  life,  the  birth  of  valued  friend- 
ships, their  first  acquaintance  with  the  riches  of  con- 
versation, their  training  in  behavior.  The  art  of  let- 
ter-writing, it  is  said,  was  immensely  cultivated.  Let- 
ters were  always  flying,  not  only  from  house  to  house, 
but  from  room  to  room.  It  was  a  perpetual  picnic, 
a  French  Revolution  in  small,  an  4-g6  of  Reason  in  a 
patty-pan." 

The  public  edifice  called  the  "  Phalanstery  " 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1846.  The  Association 
never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  dissolved. 

§  2.  Emerson's  first  volume  of  his  collected 
Essays  was  published  in  1841.  In  the  reprint 
it  contains  the  following  Essays  :  History ; 
Self -Reliance ;  Compensation  ;  Spiritual  Laws ; 
Love  ;  Friendship  ;  Prudence  ;  Heroism ;  The 
Over  -  Soul ;  Circles  ;  Intellect ;  Art.  "  The 
Young  American,"  which  is  now  included  in  the 
volume,  was  not  delivered  until  1844. 

Once  accustomed  to  Emerson's  larger  for- 
mulae we  can  to  a  certain  extent  project  from 
our  own  minds  his  treatment  of  special  sub- 
jects.    But  we  cannot  anticipate  the  daring  im- 


agination,  the  STibtlc  wit,  the  curious  illnstra- 
tioDS,  the  felicitous  language,  which  mnke  tlw 
Lecture  or  the  Essay  captivating  as  roatl,  and 
almuat  eutrancing  as  listened  to  by  the  teiicha- 
hle  diaciple.  Tbe  reader  must  be  prc|iar©d  for 
occasional  extra vaganees.  Take  the  IvxMiy  on 
History,  in  the  first  seties  of  Essays,  for  in- 
stance. "  Let  it  suflice  that  in  the  light  of 
these  two  facts,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  One, 
and  that  nature  is  its  correlative,  history  is  to  he 
read  and  written."  When  we  come  to  the  ap- 
plication, in  the  same  Essay,  almost  on  the  same 
page,  what  can  we  make  of  such  discouifie  aa 
this  ?  The  senteneea  1  quote  do  not  follow  im- 
mediately, one  upon  the  other,  but  their  sense 
13  confimimw. 

"  I  hold  an  actual  knowledge  very  cheap. 
Hear  the  rats  in  the  wall,  see  tlie  lizanl  on  tlie 
fence,  the  fungus  under  foot,  the  lichen  on  the 
log.  What  do  I  know  Bymiiathctically,  tnonilly, 
of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life  ?  —  How  many 
times  we  must  say  Ronie  and  Paris,  and  Con- 
stantinople !  What  does  Rome  know  of  rat  and 
lizard  ?  What  are  Olympiads  and  Clonsuhites 
to  these  neighbonng  systems  of  being'.'  Nay, 
what  food  or  experience  or  succor  have  they  for 
the  Esquimau  seal-hnuter,  for  the  Kauiehatcan 
in  his  canoe,  for  the  tisheruian,  the  stevedore, 
the  porter  ?  " 
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The  connection  of  ideas  is  not  obvious.  One 
can  hardly  help  being  reminded  of  a  certain 
great  man's  Rochester  speech  as  commonly  re- 
ported by  the  story-teller.  "  Rome  in  her  proud- 
est days  never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high !  Greece  in  her  palmiest  days 
never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high !  Men  of  Rochester,  go  on !  No  people 
ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  waterfall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high !  " 

We  cannot  help  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at 
the  odd  mixture  of  Rome  and  rats,  of  Olym- 
piads and  Esquimaux.  But  the  underlying  idea 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  that  exists  in  na- 
ture is  far  from  ridiculous.  Emerson  says,  not 
absurdly  or  extravagantly,  that  "  every  history 
should  be  written  in  a  wisdom  which  divined 
the  range  of  our  affinities  and  looked  at  facts  as 
symbols." 

We  have  become  familiar  with  his  doctrine 
of  "  Self -Reliance,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  lecture  of  the  series.  We  know  that  he 
always  and  everywhere  recognized  that  the  di- 
vine voice  which  speaks  authoritatively  in  the 
soul  of  man  is  the  source  of  all  our  wisdom.  It 
is  a  man's  true  self,  so  that  it  follows  that  abso- 
lute, supreme  self-reliance  is  the  law  of  his  being. 
But  see  how  he  guards  his  proclamation  of  self- 
reliance  as  the  guide  of  mankind. 
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"  Trtily  it  dtiinands  sometliing  gm!*like  in  him  wto 
ha^  cast  off  the  coinmon  motives  of  honunity  and  has 
Tentured  to  trust  liinuelf  for  a  task-master.  Fligh  he 
his  heart,  faithful  hia  nill.  clear  his  eight,  that  ha 
may  in  good  earnest  be  doctrine,  aociety,  Isw,  to  him- 
self, that  a  aimple  purpoise  may  be  to  him  as  strong 
88  iron  necesai^  ia  to  others  !  " 

"  Compensation "  might  be  preached  in  a 
s^D.a,^(ig\ui,  and  thi-  Kabbi  would  bo  praiRed  for 
his  performaiiee,  Emei-Bou  had  been  listening 
to  a  sermon  from  a  prfafhcr  esteemed  for  his 
orthodoxy,  iu  which  It  was  assumed  that  jndg- 
ment  is  not  executed  in  tht.s  world,  that  the 
wicked  are  successful,  and  the  good  are  misera- 
ble. This  last  proposition  agrees  with  John 
Biinyan's  view :  — 

*'  A  Cbristian  man  is  uevec  long  at  case, 
When  one  fright  'a  gone,  another  doth  him  seize." 

Emerson  shows  up  the  "  success  "  of  the  bad 
man  and  the  failures  and  trials  of  the  good  man 
in  their  true  spiritual  characters,  witli  a  noble 
scorn  of  the  preacher's  low  standard  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  which  wotdd  have  made  him 
throw  his  sermon  into  the  fire. 

The  Essay  on  '•  S]>iritual  Laws  "  is  full  of 
pithy  sayings  :  — 

"  As  much  virtue  as  there  is,  so  mucli  appears  ;  as 
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mands.  All  the  devils  respect  virtue.  —  A  man 
passes  for  that  he  is  worth.  —  The  ancestor  of  every 
action  is  a  thought.  —  To  think  is  to  act.  —  Let  a 
man  believe  in  God,  and  not  in  names  and  places  and 
persons.  Let  the  great  soul  incarnated  in  some  wo- 
man's form,  poor  and  sad  and  single,  in  some  Dolly 
or  Joan,  go  out  to  service  and  sweep  chambeirs  and 
scour  floors,  and  its  effulgent  day-beams  cannot  be 
hid,  but  to  sweep  and  scour  will  instantly  appear  su- 
preme and  beautiful  actions,  the  top  and  radiance  of 
human  life,  and  all  people  will  get  mops  and  brooms ; 
until,  lo  !  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined  itself 
in  some  other  form  and  done  some  other  deed,  and 
that  is  now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  living  nature." 

This  is  not  any  the  worse  for  being  the  flow- 
ering out  of  a  poetical  bud  of  George  Herbert's. 
The  Essay  on  "  Love  "  is  poetical,  but  the  three 
poems,  "  Initial,"  "  DaBmonic,"  and  "  Celestial 
Love  "  are  more  nearly  equal  to  his  subject  than 
his  prose. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Lecture  on  "  Friend- 
ship "  which  suggests  some  personal  relation  of 
Emerson's  about  which  we  cannot  help  being 
inquisitive  :  — 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  lately  more  possible  than  I 
knew,  to  carry  a  friendship  greatly,  on  one  side, 
without  due  correspondence  on  the  other.  Why 
should  I  cumber  myself  with  regrets  that  the  receiTer 
is  not  capacious?     It  never  troubles  the  smi  that 
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Bome  of  his  rays  fat!  wide  and  vain  into  ungrateful 

space,  and  only  a  email  pan  on  the  reflecting  planet. 
Let  your  greatness  educate  the  crude  and  cold  com- 
panion. .  ,  ,  Yet  these  things  may  hardly  be  anid 
without  a  Bort  of  treachery  to  the  relation.  The 
■  essence  of  friendship  is  entireness,  a  total  mtignanim- 
ity  and  trust.  It  must  not  gurmiae  or  provide  for  in- 
firmity. It  treats  its  object  as  a  god  that  it  may 
deify  both," 

AVaa  he  thinking  o£  hia  relations  with  Car- 
lyle?  It  is  a  curious  subject  of  speculation 
what  would  have  been  the  issue  if  Carlyle  had 
come  to  Concord  and  taken  up  his  abode  under 
Emerson's  most  hospitable  roof.  "  You  shall 
not  come  nearer  a  man  by  getting  into  his 
hoTT^e."  ITow  foiilil  thf'V  Imve  cot  on  tc^i'thor  ? 
Emerson  was  well-bred,  and  Carlyle  was  wanting 
in  the  social  graces.  "  Come  rest  in  this  bo- 
som "  is  a  sweet  air,  heard  in  the  distance,  too 
apt  to  be  followed,  after  a  protracted  season  of 
close  proximity,  by  that  other  strain, — 
"  No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole  I 
Rise  Alps  between  us  and  whole  oceans  roll  I  " 

But  Emerson  may  have  been  thinking  of 
some  very  different  person,  perhaps  some  "  crude 
and  cold  companion "  among  his  disciples,  who 
was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  friendly  inter- 
course. 

He  discourses  wisely  on  "  Prudence,"  a  virtue 
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Dial "  better  than  the  first,  and  tosses  his  chari- 
table recognition,  as  if  into  an  alms-basket,  with 
his  usual  air  of  superiority.  He  distinguishes 
what  is  Emerson's  readily,  —  the  rest  he  speaks 
of  as  the  wosk  of  ol  iroXKoC  for  the  most  part. 
*'  But  it  is  all  good  and  very  good  as  a  sovl ; 
wants  only  a  body,  which  want  means  a  great 
deal."  And  again,  "  *  The  Dial,'  too,  it  is  all 
spirit  like,  aeri-form,  aurorarborealis  like.  WiU 
no  Angd  body  himself  out  of  that ;  no  stalwart 
Yankee  man^  with  color  in  the  cheeks  of  him 
and  a  coat  on  his  back  ?  " 

Emerson,  writing  to  Carlyle  in  March,,  1842, 
speaks  of  the  ^^  dubious  approbation  on  the  part 
of  you  and  other  men,"  notwithstanding  which 
he  found  it  with  '^a  certain  class  of  men  and 
women,  though  few,  an  object  of  tenderness  and 
religion."  So,  when  Margaret  Fuller  gave  it 
up,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  Emerson 
consented  to  become  its  editor.  "  I  cannot  bid 
you  quit  '  The  Dial,'  "  says  Carlyle,  "  though 
it,  too,  alas,  is  Antinomian  somewhat  I  Perge^ 
perge^  nevertheless." 

In  the  next  letter  he  says  :  — 

"  I  love  your  '  Dial/  and  yet  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
shudder.  You  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  dividing 
yourselves  from  the  Fact  of  this  present  Universe,  in 
which  alone,  ugly  as  it  is,  can  I  find  any  anchorage^ 
and  soaring  away  after  Ideas,  Beliefs,  Bevelatiaii£y 
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aiid  such  like,  —  into  peciloiis  oititudes,  na  1  think ; 
beyond  the  curve  of  perpetual  £rost.  for  one  tiling. 
I  know  not  hon  to  utter  wltat  iiupreuMioa  j'ou  give 
me ;  take  the  above  as  some  stamping  gf  tliti  furft- 

A  curious  way  of  characterizing  hiinnclf  as  a 
critic,  — but  he  was  not  always  as  well-nianneretl 
as  the  Houyhnhnms. 

To  all  Carlyle'a  complaints  of  "  The  Dial's  " 
short-comings  Emerson  did  not  pretend  to  g;ive 
any  satisfactory  answer,  but  liis  plea  of  guilly, 
with  extenuating  circumstances,  is  very  honest 
and  definite. 

''  For  the  Dial  and  its  sins,  I  have  no  defence  to 
set  up.  We  write  as  we  can,  and  we  know  very 
little  about  it.  If  the  dirfclioii  of  these  spepiilations 
is  to  be  deplored,  it  is  yut  a,  iniA  for  literary  liistuiy 
that  ail  the  briglit  buys  and  ;;ir!s  in  Nu\v 
quite  ignorant  of  each  other.  titUe  the  wot- 
come  and  make  confession  to  I'allu'rs  and  n 
the  boys,  that  tliey  do  not  wish  to  go  hito 
girls,  that  tliey  do  not  lilio  inorniii^  c;ills  ai 
parties.  They  are  all  religious,  but  hate  the 
they  reject  all  tlie  ways  of  living  of  other  men,  but 
have  none  to  offer  in  their  stead.  Perhaps  one  of 
these  days  a  great  Yuiikee  shall  conu',  wliu  will  easily 
do  the  unknown  deed." 

"  AU  the  bright  boy^  and  -iris  in  Xuxv  Eng- 
land," aud  '• '  The  Dial '  dying  of  inanition  I  " 
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In  October,  1840,  Emerson  writes  to  Car- 
lyle :  — 

"  We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with  numberless 
projects  of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man  but 
has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  am  gently  mad  myself,  and  am  resolved 
to  live  cleanly.  George  Ripley  is  talking  up  a  colony 
of  agriculturists  and  scholars,  with  whom  he  threat- 
ens to  take  the  field  and  the  book.  One  man  re- 
nounces the  use  of  animal  food  ;  and  another  of  coin  ; 
and  another  of  domestic  hired  service ;  and  another 
of  the  state  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  have  a  commend- 
able share  of  reason  and  hope." 

Mr.  Ripley's  project  took  shape  in  the  West 
Roxbury  Association,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Brook  Farm.  Emerson  was  not  in- 
volved in  this  undertaking.  He  looked  upon  it 
with  curiosity  and  interest,  as  he  would  have 
looked  at  a  chemical  experiment,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  only  a  moderate  degree  of  faith  in  its 
practical  working.  "  It  was  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous movement  in  the  projectors  to  try  an  exper- 
iment of  better  living.  One  would  say  that  im- 
pulse was  the  rule  in  the  society,  without  centri- 
petal balance ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  severe 
to  say,  intellectual  sans-culottism,  an  impatience 
of  the  formal  routinary  character  of  our  educa- 
tional, religious,  social,  and  economical  life  in 
Massachusetts." 
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The  reader  will  find  a  full  di'tailcd  B4x.'oiiut 
of  the  Bi-ook  Farm  experiment  iu  Mr.  Frotbing- 
liaiu's  "Life  of  George  Kipley,"  its  founder, 
and  the  first  President  of  the  Association.  Em- 
erBon  had  only  tangential  relatione  with  the  ex* 
periment,  and  tells  its  story  in  liix  "  HiHtorio 
N^otGa  "  very  kindly  and  respectfully,  l>iit  with 
that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  aspect  of  some 
of  its  conditions  which  belongs  to  tlie  saga<:ious 
common-sense  side  of  his  nature.  The  married 
women,  he  says,  were  against  the  community, 
"  It  was  to  them  like  the  brassy  and  lacquered 
life  iu  hotcla.  The  common  school  was  well 
enough,  but  to  the  common  nursery  they  had 
grave  objections.  Fggs  might  be  hatched  in 
ovens,  but  tbf  hi^n  on  Wr  (iwu  tuvoimt  iiiin'b 
preferred  tlie  old  way.  A  hen  witlmiit  lier 
chickens  was  but  half  a  hon."  Is  not  the  in- 
audible, inward  laughter  of  Einersuu  uiorc  re- 
freshing than  the  explosions  of  our  noisiest 
humorists  '! 

This  is  his  Lenevolent  sunimiug  up  :  — 

"  The  founilers  of  Drook  Fann  should  have  this 
praise,  that  they  majle  wLit  all  people  ti'v  lo  make, 
an  agreeable  place  to  live  in.  All  coiners,  even  the 
most  fastidious,  found  it  the  pleasaiitest  of  residences. 
It  is  certain,  that  freedom  ivoni  household  routine, 
variety  of  ehai'actei'  and  talent,  vai'iety  of  work,  vari- 
ety of  meatis  o£  tliouglit  and  instruction,  ait,  luuiiic, 
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poetry,  reading,  masquerade,  did  not  permit  slug- 
gishness or  despondency  ;  broke  up  routine.  There 
is  agreement  in  the  testimony  that  it  was,  to  most  of 
the  associates,  education ;  to  many,  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  their  life,  the  birth  of  valued  friend- 
ships, their  first  acquaintance  with  the  riches  of  con- 
versation, their  training  in  behavior.  The  art  of  let- 
ter-wi'iting,  it  is  said,  was  immensely  cultivated.  Let- 
ters were  always  flying,  not  only  from  house  to  house, 
but  from  room  to  room.  It  was  a  perpetual  picnic, 
a  French  Revolution  in  small,  an  ^ge  of  Reason  in  a 
patty-pan." 

The  public  edifice  called  the  "  Phalanstery  ** 
was  desti'oyed  by  fire  in  1846.  The  Association 
never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  dissolved. 

§  2.  Emerson's  first  volume  of  his  collected 
Essays  was  published  in  1841.  In  the  reprint 
it  contains  the  following  Essays  :  History ; 
S  elf-Reliance ;  Compensation  ;  Spiritual  Laws  ; 
Love  ;  Friendship  ;  Prudence  ;  Heroism ;  The 
Over  -  Soul  ;  Circles  ;  Intellect ;  Art.  "  The 
Young  American,"  which  is  now  included  in  the 
volume,  was  not  delivered  until  1844. 

Once  accustomed  to  Emerson's  larger  for- 
mulae we  can  to  a  certain  extent  project  from 
our  own  minds  his  treatment  of  special  sub- 
jects.    But  we  cannot  anticipate  the  daring  im- 


agjnatioii,  the  subtle  wit,  tlie  curinns  illuittra- 
tions,  tlie  felicitoua  langn;^,  which  make  tho 
Lecture  or  the  Essay  captivatiag  as  rea*l,  nnd 
almost  entrancing  as  listened  to  hy  the  teaahor 
ble  disciple.  The  reader  miiat  be  prejjared  for 
occasional  extravagances.  Take  tho  Esaity  on 
History,  in  the  first  series  o£  Essays,  for  in- 
stance. "  Liet  it  suffice  that  in  the  li^ht  of 
these  two  faets,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  One, 
and  that  nature  is  its  correlative,  history  is  to  be 
read  and  written. "  When  we  come  to  the  ap- 
plication, in  the  same  Essay,  almost  on  the  same 
page,  what  can  v/e  make  of  such  discourse  as 
this  ?  The  sentences  I  quote  do  not  follow  im- 
mediately, one  upon  Uio  other,  but  their  sense 
is  cnntiniimiii. 

■■  1  luiid  an  actual  kiiowicdgB  very  <-hcap. 
Hear  the  rats  in  the  wall,  see  the  lizanl  on  tlie 
fence,  the  fungus  under  foot,  the  lichen  on  the 
log.  What  do  I  know  synijiathetically,  morally, 
of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life? — How  many 
times  we  must  say  Kome  and  Paris,  and  Con- 
stantinople !  What  does  Rome  know  of  rat  and 
lizard  ?  What  are  01ymi)iads  and  Consulates 
to  these  neighboring  systems  of  being'.'  Nay, 
what  food  or  exjierieuce  or  succor  have  tliey  for 
the  Esquimau  seal-hunter,  for  the  Kanichatcan 
in  his  canoe,  for  the  (isherman,  the  stevedoi-e, 
the  porter  ?  " 
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The  connection  of  ideas  is  not  obvious.  One 
can  hardly  help  being  reminded  of  a  certain 
great  man's  Rochester  speech  as  commonly  re- 
ported by  the  story-teller.  "  Rome  in  her  proud- 
est days  never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high !  Greece  in  her  palmiest  days 
never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high!  Men  of  Rochester,  go  on!  No  people 
ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  waterfall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  !  " 

We  cannot  help  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at 
the  odd  mixture  of  Rome  and  rats,  of  Olym- 
piads and  Esquimaux.  But  the  underlying  idea 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  that  exists  in  na- 
ture is  far  from  ridiculous.  Emerson  says,  not 
absurdly  or  extravagantly,  that  "  every  history 
should  be  written  in  a  wisdom  which  divined 
the  range  of  our  affinities  and  looked  at  facts  as 
symbols." 

We  have  become  familiar  with  his  doctrine 
of  "  Self -Reliance,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  lecture  of  the  series.  We  know  that  he 
always  and  everywhere  recognized  that  the  di- 
vine voice  which  speaks  authoritatively  in  the 
soul  of  man  is  the  source  of  all  our  wisdom.  It 
is  a  man's  true  self,  so  that  it  follows  that  abso- 
lute, supreme  self-reliance  is  the  law  of  his  being. 
But  see  how  he  guards  his  proclamation  of  self- 
reliance  as  the  guide  of  mankind. 
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"  TroJy  il  demands  ^oiuething  god-lite  iii  him  who 
has  cast  off  the  common  moliveti  of  liiunanily  and  has 
Tetitared  to  tmat  himself  Cor  a  tasic-mastcr.  High  be 
hiB  heart,  faithful  his  wiU,  clear  his  sight,  that  he 
may  in  good  earnest  be  doctrine,  society,  law,  to  him- 
Belf,  th&t  a  simple  pnrpose  may  be  to  him  aa  strong 
as  iron  necessity  is  to  others  '  " 

"  Compciisatiou  "  might  be  prfiodhcil  in  a 
synagogue,  and  the  Raiibi  woiild  be  pi-aiaecl  for 
his  performance.  Einei'son  had  been  listening 
to  a  sermon  from  a  preacher  esteemetl  for  his 
orthodoxy,  in  which  it  waa  assumed  tbat  judj^ 
meat  is  not  executed  in  this  worhl,  tbat  the 
wicked  are  successful,  and  the  good  are  misera- 
ble. "ITiis  last  proposition  agrees  with  John 
Eiiuyan's  view :  — 

"  A  Cliristian  man  is  never  lo"g  at  case, 
When  one  fright 's  guue,  auuthfi-  iloth  hun  suize." 

Emerson  shows  up  the  "  success  "  of  tlie  bad 
mm  and  the  failures  and  trials  of  tbe  good  man 
in  their  true  spiritiuil  cliaractei-s,  with  a  noble 
scorn  of  the  preacher's  low  standard  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  which  would  have  made  him 
throw  his  sermon  into  the  fii'e. 

The  Essay  on  '■  Spiritual  Laws  "  is  fall  of 
pithy  sayings  :  — 

"  As  mufh  virtue  as  tliere  k.  so  nmch  iippeiirs  ;  as 
mnch  goodness  as  tJiere  is,  so  much  reveri;nce  it  com- 
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mands.  All  the  devils  respect  virtue.  —  A  man 
passes  for  that  he  is  worth.  —  The  ancestor  of  every 
action  is  a  thought.  —  To  think  is  to  act.  —  Let  a 
man  helieve  in  God,  and  not  in  names  and  places  and 
persons.  Let  the  great  soul  incarnated  in  some  wo- 
man's form,  poor  and  sad  and  single,  in  some  Dolly 
or  Joan,  go  out  to  service  and  sweep  chambers  and 
scour  floors,  and  its  effulgent  day-beams  cannot  be 
hid,  but  to  sweep  and  scour  will  instantly  appear  su- 
preme and  beautiful  actions,  the  top  and  radiance  of 
human  life,  and  all  people  will  get  mops  and  brooms ; 
until,  lo  !  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined  itself 
in  some  other  form  and  done  some  other  deed,  and 
that  is  now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  living  nature." 

This  is  not  any  the  worse  for  being  the  flow- 
ering out  of  a  poetical  bud  of  George  Herbert's. 
The  Essay  on  "  Love  "  is  poetical,  but  the  three 
poems,  "Initial,"  "DaBmonic,"  and  "Celestial 
Love  "  are  more  nearly  equal  to  his  subject  than 
his  prose. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Lecture  on  ^^Friend- 
ship "  which  suggests  some  personal  relation  of 
Emerson's  about  which  we  cannot  help  being 
inquisitive  :  — 

''  It  has  seemed  to  me  lately  more  possible  than  I 
knew,  to  carry  a  friendship  greatly,  on  one  side, 
without  due  correspondence  on  the  other.  Why 
should  I  cumber  myself  with  regrets  that  the  receiyer 
is  not  capacious?    It  never  troubles  the  son  that 
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sorae  of  his  rays  fall  wiila  and  vain  into  nngrttU'ful 
apace,  aji<l  only  a,  miaU  part  on  the  reflecting  p]&iiet. 
Let  your  grealcess  educate  the  criiiie  and  cold  com- 
panion.  .  .  .  Yet  these  things  may  hardly  be  said 
without  a  Bort  of  treachery  to  the  relation.  Tlie 
essence  of  friendehi])  in  entircucss,  a  totaJ  mngnaiitm- 
ity  and  trust.  It  must  not  surmise  or  proTJde  for  i«- 
finnity.  It  treats  its  object  as  a  god  that  it  may 
deify  both." 

Was  lie  thinking  of  his  relationa  with  Car- 
lyle  ?  It  is  a  curious  subject  of  spectiiutioD 
what  would  have  been  the  issue  if  Carlyle  bad 
come  to  Concord  and  taken  up  his  abode  under 
Emerson's  most  hospitable  roof.  "  Tou  shall 
not  come  nearer  a  man  by  getting  into  bis 
liiii.sc."  Uow  ,'uuia  llu.y  hiivo  ynt  nn  tngotbor  ? 
Emerson  was  well-bred,  and  Carl^yle  was  wanting 
in  the  social  graces.  "  Come  rest  in  tliia  bo- 
som "  is  a  sweet  air,  heard  in  the  distance,  too 
apt  to  be  followed,  after  a  pi-otractcd  season  of 
close  proximity,  by  that  otlier  strain,  — 
"No,  fly  me,  liy  ine,  far  na  pole  from  polo  1 
Rise  Alps  between  iia  anil  whole  oceans  roll  !  " 

But  Emerson  may  have  been  thinking  of 
some  very  different  person,  perhaps  some  "  crude 
and  cold  companion  "  among  his  disci]iles,  who 
was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  friendly  inter- 
course. 

He  discourses  wisely  on  "  Prudence,"  a  virtue 
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which  he  does  not  claim  for  himself,  and  nobly 
on  "  Heroism,"  which  was  a  shining  part  of  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  being. 

The  points  which  will  be  most  likely  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention  are  the  remarks  on  the 
literature  of  heroism;  the  claim  for  our  own 
America,  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
River  and  Boston  Bay,  in  spite  of  our  love  for 
the  names  of  foreign  and  classic  topography ; 
and  most  of  all  one  sentence  which,  coming  from 
an  optimist  like  Emerson,  has  a  sound  of  sad 
sincerity  painful  to  recognize. 

"  Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  our  politics  but 
inly  congratulates  Washington  that  he  is  long  already 
wrapped  in  his  shroud,  and  forever  safe  ;  that  he  was 
laid  sweet  in  his  grave,  the  hope  of  humanity  not  yet 
subjugated  in  him.  '  Who  does  not  sometimes  envy 
the  good  and  brave  who  are  no  more  to  sufEer  from 
the  tumults  of  the  natural  world,  and  await  with  cmi- 
ous  complacency  the  speedy  term  of  his  own  conver- 
sation with  finite  nature  ?  And  yet  the  love  that  will 
be  annihilated  sooner  than  treacherous  has  already 
made  death  impossible,  and  affirms  itself  no  mortal, 
but  a  native  of  the  deeps  of  absolute  and  inextinguish- 
able being." 

In  the  following  Essay,  "  The  Over-Soul,"  Em- 
erson  has  attempted  the  impossible.  He  is  as 
fully  conscious  of  this  fact  as  the  reader  of  his 
rhapsody,  —  nay,  he  is  more  profoundly  pene- 


trated  with  it  than  any  of  his  readers.  In 
speaking  of  tho  exalted  condition  the  soul  is 
capable  of  reaching,  he  aaya,  — 

"  Every  man's  words,  who  Bpeaks  from  that  life, 
mtiBl  sound  viiin  to  ihoae  who  do  not  dwell  in  the 
same  thought  on  their  own  jiart.  I  dare  not  xpeak 
for  it.  My  words  do  not  carry  ita  aujjUBt  sense ; 
they  fall  short  and  cold.  Only  itoelf  can  inspire 
whom  it  will,  and  behold!  their  ii]ieech  ahall  l>e  lyrical 
and  sweet,  and  universal  as  the  rising  of  the  wind. 
Tet  I  desire,  even  hy  pn>fane  words,  if  I  may  not 
use  sacred,  to  indicate  the  heaven  of  tliiit  deity,  and  to 
report  what  hints  I  Imve  coUected  of  the  transcendent 
dmplicity  and  energy  of  the  Highest  Low." 

"  The  Over-Soul "  might  almost  be  called  the 

Over-fi'iv!  of  !i  spiritual  ii]i:j<:in  ition  "Wo  cnn 
not  help  thinking  of  the  '■  ]nnii\  Mitm  us  (mj 
intoxicated"  Spiuuza.  Whtn  one  tdLs  of  the 
infinite  in  terms  bori-oweil  fiuiu  the  finite,  «hLn 
one  attempts  to  deal  witli  the  ^b&uI^t^'  in  the 
langTiage  of  the  relative,  his  woida  are  not  sjm- 
bols,  like  those  ajiplied  to  the  objpLts  of  exjje- 
riencc,  but  the  shatlows  of  symbols,  varying  with 
the  position  and  intensity  of  the  light  of  the 
individual  intelligence.  It  is  a  eiirious  amuse- 
ment to  traoe  many  of  tht'se  tboiiglits  and  ex- 
pressions to  Plato,  or  I'lotinus,  or  Pi'oclus,  or 
Porphyry,  to  Spinoza  or  Sfhi-lling,  but  tht'  aanie 
tune  is  a  ditt'erent  thing  aet'ording  to  tlib  lustru- 
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In  October,  1840,  Emerson  writes  to  Car- 
lyle :  — 

"  We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with  numberless 
projects  of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man  but 
has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  am  gently  mad  myself,  and  am  resolved 
to  live  cleanly.  George  Ripley  is  talking  up  a  colony 
of  agriculturists  and  scholars,  with  whom  he  threat- 
ens to  take  the  field  and  the  book.  One  man  re- 
nounces the  use  of  animal  food  ;  and  another  of  coin  ; 
and  another  of  domestic  hired  service ;  and  another 
of  the  state  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  have  a  commend- 
able share  of  reason  and  hope." 

Mr.  Ripley's  project  took  shape  in  the  West 
Roxbury  Association,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Brook  Farm.  Emerson  was  not  in- 
volved in  this  undertaking.  He  looked  upon  it 
with  curiosity  and  interest,  as  he  would  have 
looked  at  a  chemical  experiment,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  only  a  moderate  degree  of  faith  in  its 
practical  working.  "  It  was  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous movement  in  the  projectors  to  try  an  exper- 
iment of  better  living.  One  would  say  that  im- 
pulse was  the  rule  in  the  society,  without  centri- 
petal balance ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  severe 
to  say,  intellectual  sans-culottism,  an  impatience 
of  the  formal  routinary  character  of  our  educa- 
tional, religious,  social,  and  economical  life  in 
Massachusetts.' ' 


BRtiOK  FARM, 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  detailed  account 
of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  in  Mr,  Frothing- 
ham's  "Life  of  George  Ripley,"  its  founder, 
and  the  first  President  of  tlie  Association.  Em- 
erson had  only  tiuigential  ralationa  with  the  ex- 
periment, and  tells  ita  story  in  his  "  Historic 
Notes  "  very  kindly  and  i-espectfully,  Imt  with 
that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  aspeut  of  soitiu 
of  its  conditions  which  belongs  to  the  aa^iious 
common-sense  side  of  his  nature.  The  married 
women,  he  says,"  were  against  the  eonunuuity. 
"  It  was  to  them  like  the  brassy  and  lacquered 
life  in  hotela.  The  common  school  waa  well 
enongh,  but  to  the  common  nursery  they  had 
grave  objections.     Eggs  might  be  hatched  in 

ovi'ns,  but  the   hen  mi    lii>r  own  ii iiiiif  jimcli 

preferred  tlie  old  way.  A  hen  without  lier 
chickens  was  but  iuilf  a  hen."  Is  not  tlie  in- 
audible, inward  laughter  of  Euicvsou  mure  I'c- 
freshing  tlian  the  esidosious  of  oiu"  noisiest 
bumorists  ? 

Tliis  is  his  benevolent  snnmiiug  up  :  — 

"The  founders  of  Bi'ook  Fanii  shuiild  have  this 
praise,  that  tliey  made  « lint  all  jieoplu  tiy  to  make, 
an  agreeable  place  to  live  in.  All  comers,  even  tlie 
most  fastidious,  fuimd  it  the  plca^antest  of  i-csiitences. 
It  is  certain,  that  fi'eedom  from  household  routine, 
variety  of  character  and  talent,  variety  of  work,  vari- 
ety of  means  of  thought  and  i 
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poetry,  reading,  masquerade,  did  not  permit  slug- 
gishness or  despondency  ;  broke  up  routine.  There 
is  agreement  in  the  testimony  that  it  was,  to  most  of 
the  associates,  education ;  to  many,  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  their  life,  the  birth  of  valued  friend- 
ships, their  first  acquaintance  with  the  riches  of  con- 
versation, their  training  in  behavior.  The  art  of  let- 
ter-wi'iting,  it  is  said,  was  immensely  cultivated.  Let- 
ters were  always  flying,  not  only  from  house  to  house, 
but  from  room  to  room.  It  was  a  perpetual  picnic, 
a  French  Revolution  in  small,  an  4-ge  of  Reason  in  a 
patty-pan." 

The  public  edifice  called  the  "  Fhalansteiy " 
was  desti'oyed  by  fire  in  1846.  The  Associatioii 
never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  dissolved. 

§  2.  Emerson's  first  volume  of  his  collected 
Essays  was  published  in  1841.  In  the  reprint 
it  contains  the  following  Essays  :  History ; 
S  elf-Reliance ;  Compensation  ;  Spiritual  Laws ; 
Love  ;  Friendship  ;  Prudence  ;  Heroism ;  The 
Over  -  Soul  ;  Circles  ;  Intellect ;  Art.  "  The 
Young  American,"  which  is  now  included  in  the 
volume,  was  not  delivered  until  1844. 

Once  accustomed  to  Emerson's  larger  for- 
mulae we  can  to  a  certain  extent  project  from 
our  own  minds  his  treatment  of  special  sub- 
jects.    But  we  cannot  anticipate  the  daring  im* 


agination,  ihe  eubtlc  wit,  the  <>urioii.i  illitMni- 
tions,  th«  felii^toiis  lan^a^,  which  make  tlie 
Xjeoture  or  the  Essay  captivating  as  ivnd,  and 
almost  entrancing  as  listened  to  by  thi<  teacha- 
ble disciple.  Tlie  reader  must  be  pre|»Rred  for 
occasional  extravagances.  Take  the  KitMiy  lya 
History,  in  the  fii-st  series  of  Essays,  for  in- 
stance. "  Let  it  suffice  that  in  the  light  of 
these  two  facts,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  One, 
and  that  nature  is  its  correlative,  hiatoiy  is  to  be 
read  and  written."  When  we  come  to  the  ap- 
plication, iu  the  same  Essay,  almost  on  the  same 
page,  what  can  we  make  of  such  diwourse  as 
this  ?  The  sentences  I  quote  do  not  follow  im- 
mediately, one  upon  the  other,  but  their  sense 
is  oontiiHioii.a. 

"  I  hold  an  actual  knowhxlgc  very  clioap. 
Hear  the  rats  in  the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  tlio 
fence,  the  fungus  under  fimt,  the  lichen  on  the 
log.  What  do  I  know  sympathetically,  morally, 
of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life  ?  —  1  low  many 
times  we  must  say  Koine  and  Paris,  and  Con- 
stantinople !  What  does  Konie  know  of  rat  anil 
lizard  ?  What  are  Olympiads  and  CouHulntcs 
to  these  neighboring  systems  of  being'.'  ^lay, 
what  food  or  exjtericuce  or  succor  have  tlicy  for 
the  Esquimau  scal-bunter,  for  tlic  Kauichatcau 
in  his  canoe,  for  tlie  Jishermau,  the  stevedore, 
the  porter  ?  " 
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The  connection  of  ideas  is  not  obvious.  One 
can  hardly  help  being  reminded  of  a  certain 
great  man's  Rochester  speech  as  commonly  re- 
ported by  the  story-teller.  '*  Rome  in  her  proud- 
est days  never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high !  Greece  in  her  palmiest  days 
never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high!  Men  of  Rochester,  go  on!  No  people 
ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  waterfall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high !  " 

We  cannot  help  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at 
the  odd  mixture  of  Rome  and  rats,  of  Olym- 
piads and  Esquimaux.  But  the  imderlying  idea 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  that  exists  in  na- 
ture is  far  from  ridiculous.  Emerson  says,  not 
absurdly  or  extravagantly,  that  "  every  history 
should  be  written  in  a  wisdom  which  divined 
the  range  of  our  affinities  and  looked  at  facts  as 
symbols." 

We  have  become  familiar  with  his  doctrine 
of  "  Self -Reliance,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  lecture  of  the  series.  We  know  that  he 
always  and  everywhere  recognized  that  the  di- 
vine voice  which  speaks  authoritatively  in  the 
soul  of  man  is  the  source  of  all  our  wisdom.  It 
is  a  man's  true  self,  so  that  it  follows  that  abso- 
lute, supreme  self-reliance  is  the  law  of  his  being. 
But  see  how  he  guards  his  proclamation  of  self- 
reliance  as  the  guide  of  mankind. 


*'CoarpEsSATidiij"^"SPlktTu±L  laws."   IflB 

"  Truly  it  demands  Bomeddng  god-liJte  iii  liim  who 
tad  cast  off  the  common  motives  of  hiunanity  Bud  has 
Tentored  to  troHt  buoBelf  for  s  taAk-master  High  be 
his  heart,  faithful  his  will,  clear  his  aight.  that  he 
may  in  good  earDest  he  doctrine,  society,  law,  w  lum- 
eelf,  that  a  simple  puqKise  may  b«  to  him  as  strong 
ae  iron  necessity  is  to  others  !  " 

"  Compensation  "  might  I)e  preached  in  a 
synagogue,  and  the  Rabbi  would  be  praiaed  for 
his  performance.  Emei'son  had  been  listeniitg 
to  a  senuon  from  a  preacher  esteemed  fop  hia 
orthodoxy,  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  judg- 
ment is  not  executed  in  tbi.s  worhl,  that  the 
wicked  are  successful,  and  the  good  are  mi^'iu- 
ble.  This  last  proposition  agreee  with  John 
Bimyan's  view;  — 

"A  Christian  iniiii  is  never  long  at  I'ase, 
When  one  fciglit  's  guut',  aucitliev  iloLli  him  seize." 

Emerson  shows  up  the  "  success  "  of  the  bad 
man  and  the  failures  and  trials  of  tlie  good  man 
in  their  true  spiritual  characters,  with  a  noble 
seorn  of  the  preacher's  low  standard  of  hajipi- 
ness  and  misery,  which  would  liavc  made  him 
throw  his  sermon  into  the  tii'e. 

The  Essay  on  "  Sinritiial  L.-iws  "  i^  full  of 
pithy  sayings  ;  — 

"  As  mui^li  virtue  as  tliero  is,  so  nmcli  ajipears  ;  as 
much  goodness  as  tliere  is,  so  much  reverence  it  com- 
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mands.  All  the  devils  respect  virtue.  —  A  man 
passes  for  that  he  is  worth.  —  The  ancestor  of  every 
action  is  a  thought.  —  To  think  is  to  act.  —  Let  a 
man  helieve  in  God,  and  not  in  names  and  places  and 
persons.  Let  the  great  soul  incarnated  in  some  wo- 
man's form,  poor  and  sad  and  single,  in  some  Dolly 
or  Joan,  go  out  to  service  and  sweep  chamhers  and 
scour  floors,  and  its  effulgent  day-heams  cannot  be 
hid,  but  to  sweep  and  scour  will  instantly  appear  su- 
preme and  beautiful  actions,  the  top  and  radiance  of 
human  life,  and  all  people  will  get  mops  and  brooms ; 
until,  lo  !  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined  itself 
in  some  other  form  and  done  some  other  deed,  and 
that  is  now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  living  nature." 

This  is  not  any  the  worse  for  being  the  flow- 
ering out  of  a  poetical  bud  of  George  Herbert's. 
The  Essay  on  "  Love  "  is  poetical,  but  the  three 
poems,  "Initial,"  "DaBmonic,"  and  "Celestial 
Love  "  are  more  nearly  equal  to  his  subject  than 
his  prose. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Lecture  on  "  Friend- 
ship "  which  suggests  some  personal  relation  of 
Emerson's  about  which  we  cannot  help  being 
inquisitive  :  — 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  lately  more  possible  than  I 
knew,  to  carry  a  friendship  greatly,  on  one  side, 
without  due  correspondence  on  the  other.  Why 
should  I  cumber  myself  with  regrets  that  the  receiver 
is  not  capacious?    It  never  troobleB  the  bob  that 


'■  FBUDBNCE." 

some  of  his  tsjb  fall  wide  and  vain  into  ungrateful 
epace.  untl  only  a  Bmall  part  on  the  refi«cting  planet. 
Let  your  greatneu  educate  the  crude  ajid  cold  com- 
paniQii.  .  .  .  Yet  these  things  luay  hardly  be  said 
without  a  sort  of  treachery  lu  tlie  relation.  The 
■  essence  of  friendship  is  enllreness,  »  tutal  magnanim- 
ity and  trust.  It  mnet  not  surmise  iir  provide  for  in- 
firmity. It  treats  its  object  as  a  god  that  it  may 
deifj-  both." 

Was  he  tliiukitig  of  his  relations  with  Car^ 
lyle?  It  is  a  curious  subject  of  speculation 
what  would  have  been  the  issiie  if  Carlyle  had 
come  to  Concord  and  taken  up  his  abode  under 
Emerson's  most  hospitable  roof.  "  Yon  shall 
not  oome  nearer  a  man  by  ^tdng  into  his 
bouse."  How  could  they  havi>  ^at  on  together? 
Emersoti  wsf^  ui-U-bred,  and  C'arlyle  was  wanting 
in  the  social  graces.  "  Come  rest  in  this  bo- 
som "  is  a  sweet  air,  heard  in  the  distance,  too 
apt  to  be  followed,  after  a  protracted  season  of 
dose  proximity,  by  that  other  strain,  — 
"No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole  ! 
Rise  Alps  between  us  and  wliole  oceans  roll  1  " 

But  Emerson  may  have  been  thinking  of 
some  very  different  person,  perhaps  some  "  crude 
!ind  cold  companion"  among  his  disciples,  who 
ffaa  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  fiieudly  inter- 
course. 

He  discourses  wisely  on  "  Prudence,"  a  virtue 
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which  he  does  not  claim  for  himself,  and  nobly 
on  "  Heroism,"  which  was  a  shining  part  of  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  being. 

The  points  which  will  be  most  likely  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention  are  the  remarks  on  the 
literature  of  heroism;  the  claim  for  our  own 
America,  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat 
River  and  Boston  Bay,  in  spite  of  our  love  for 
the  names  of  foreign  and  classic  topography; 
and  most  of  all  one  sentence  which,  coming  from 
an  optimist  like  Emerson,  has  a  sound  of  sad 
sincerity  painful  to  recognize. 

''  Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  our  politics  bat 
inly  congratulates  Washington  that  he  is  long  already 
wrapped  in  his  shroud,  and  forever  safe  ;  that  he  was 
laid  sweet  in  his  grave,  the  hope  of  humanity  not  yet 
subjugated  in  him.  '  Who  does  not  sometimes  envy 
the  good  and  brave  who  are  no  more  to  suffer  from 
the  tumults  of  the  natural  world,  and  await  with  cmi- 
ous  complacency  the  speedy  term  of  his  own  conver- 
sation with  finite  natm*e  ?  And  yet  the  love  that  will 
be  annihilated  sooner  than  treacherous  has  already 
made  death  impossible,  and  affirms  itself  no  mortal, 
but  a  native  of  the  deeps  of  absolute  and  inextingaisli- 
able  being." 

In  the  following  Essay,  "  The  Oversold,'*  Em- 
erson  has  attempted  the  impossible.     He  is  as  . 
fully  conscious  of  this  fact  as  the  reader  of  his 
rhapsody,  —  nay,  he  is  more  profoundly  pene- 


trated  with  it  than  any  of  his  readers.  In 
speaking  of  the  exalted  iMnditioD  the  soul  is 
capable  of  reaching,  he  says,  — 

"  Every  inau's  words,  who  njieaks  from  that  life, 
must  sound  vain  to  th<.i»e  who  ila  not  dwell  iti  the 
same  thought  on  theii'  own  part.  I  dare  ant  spoak 
Eur  it.  My  words  do  not  earry  its  ougust  sense; 
they  fall  short  and  cold.  Only  itself  can  insjiire 
whom  it  will,  and  behold !  their  speeoh  shall  He  lyrical 
and  sweet,  and  universal  aa  the  rising  of  the  wind. 
Yet  I  deeire,  even  hy  profane  word*,  if  I  may  not 
oae  saered.  to  indicate  the  hearen  of  tliis  deity,  and  to 
report  what  hints  I  have  eoUected  of  the  transcendent 
simplicity  and  energy  of  the  Highest  Law." 

"  The  Over-Soul "  might  almost  be  called  the 

Ovei-/nw'  of  a  spiritual]  hn-vjihy.dnm.  W,-  r:,n- 
not  help  thinking  of  the  "  jiious,  virtuous.  God- 
intoxicated"  Spinoz:!.  When  one  talks  of  the 
infinite  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  finite,  «lien 
one  attempts  to  deal  with  the  absolute  in  the 
language  of  the  relative,  his  words  arc  not  sym- 
bols, like  those  aiijdied  to  the  objuets  of  expe- 
rience, but  the  shadows  of  symbols,  varying  with 
the  position  and  intensity  of  the  liglit  of  the 
individual  iutelligeiice.  It  is  a  cni-ious  amnse- 
ment  to  trace  many  of  these  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions to  Plato,  or  I'lotinus,  or  Proelus,  or 
Porphyiy,  to  Spinoza:  or  Sehi.'lling,  but  tlie  same 
tune  is  a  diii'tii-cnt  thing  according  to  the  instru- 
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ment  on  which  it  is  played.  There  are  songs 
without  words,  and  there  are  states  in  which,  in 
place  of  the  trains  of  thought  moving  in  endless 
procession  with  ever-varying  figures  along  the 
highway  of  consciousness,  the  soul  is  possessed 
by  a  single  all-absorbing  idea,  which,  in  the 
highest  state  of  spiritual  exaltation,  becomes  a 
vision.  Both  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  believed 
they  were  privileged  to  look  upon  Him  whom 
"  no  man  can  see  and  live." 

But  Emerson  states  his  own  position  so  frankly 
in  his  Essay  entitled  "  Circles,"  that  the  reader 
cannot  take  issue  with  him  as  against  utterances 
which  he  will  not  defend.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  confessed  as  much  with  ref- 
erence to  "The  Over-Soul"  as  he  has  confessed 
with  regard  to  "  Circles,"  the  Essay  which  fol- 
lows "  The  Over-Soul." 

"  I  am  not  careful  to  justify  myself.  .  .  .  But  lest 
I  should  mislead  any  when  I  have  my  own  head  and 
obey  my  whims,  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  I  am 
only  an  experimenter.  Do  not  set  the  least  value  on 
what  I  do,  or  the  least  discredit  on  what  I  do  not,  as 
if  I  pretended  to  settle  anything  as  true  or  ^ilse.  I 
unsettle  all  things.  No  facts  are  to  me  sacred ;  none 
are  profane ;  I  simply  experiment,  an  endless  seeker, 
with  no  Past  at  my  back." 

Perhaps,  after  reading  these  transcendental 
essays  of  Emerson,  we  might  borrow  Goethe's 


"  C1RCLE8."  —  "  ISTELL  ECT;'  —  ••  ART.  '• 

language  about  Spisoza,  as  expresaing  the  feel- 
ing with  whitli  we  are  left. 

"  I  am  reading  Spinoza  witli  Fran  Toa  Stein.  I 
feel  myaelf  verj  neiir  to  him,  tbuugh  htH  soul  ia  uiuoh 
deeper  and  purer  than  mine. 

"  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  ever  rcaJ  Spinoxa  str^ght 
throagh,  tliat  at,  any  time  the  complete  &rcliite<!tttrQ 
□E  hia  intellei^tuiil  Eyatem  has  stood  clear  in  view  h^ 
fore  me.  But  when  I  look  into  him  I  eeem  to  uiid«r- 
Btand  him,  —  that  b,  he  alwuys  appeoTH  to  me  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  I  oaa  always  galhcr  from 
him  very  salutary  influences  for  my  own  way  of 
feeling-  and  acting.'' 

Kmeraon  wotild  not  have  pretended  that  he 
iras  always  "consisteDt  with  htmsclf,"  but  these 

"salutary  iiiflupm-cs,"  ii'it.ciriii^',  .■nk-iiidlini;.  vivi- 
fj"ing,  are  felt  by  many  of  Iii.s  rt'ailci-s  who  would 
have  to  confess,  like  Dr.  ^V alter  Clianiiing,  that 
Ihese  thoughts,  or  thoughts  like  these,  as  he 
list«ned  to  tliem  in  a  lectuii',  "  made  his  head 
ache." 

The  three  essays  whit-li  follow  "  The  Over- 
Soul,"  "Cii'clea,''  " Iiibelleet,"  "Art,"  would  fur- 
nish U3  a  harvest  of  good  sayings,  some  of  which 
we  should  reeoguiae  as  parts  of  our  own  (bor- 
rowed) axiomatic  wisdom. 

"  Beware  when  tlic  frreat  God  lets  looso  a  tliiiiker 
on  this  planet.      Then  ;iU  things  are  at  risk." 

"  God   entei's   by  a   piivate   door   into  every  indi- 
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poetry,  reading,  masquerade,  did  not  permit  slug- 
gishness or  despondency  ;  broke  up  routine.  There 
is  agreement  in  the  testimony  that  it  was,  to  most  o£ 
the  associates,  education ;  to  many,  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  their  life,  the  birth  of  valued  friend- 
ships, their  first  acquaintance  with  the  riches  of  con- 
versation, their  training  in  behavior.  The  art  of  let- 
ter-wi'iting,  it  is  said,  was  immensely  cultivated.  Let- 
ters were  always  flying,  not  only  from  house  to  honse, 
but  from  room  to  room.  It  was  a  perpetual  picnie, 
a  French  Revolution  in  small,  an  j^ge  of  Reason  in  a 
patty-pan." 

The  public  edifice  called  the  "  Phalansteiy  " 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1846.  The  Association 
never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  dissolved. 

§  2.  Emerson's  first  volume  of  his  collected 
Essays  was  published  in  1841.  In  the  reprint 
it  contains  the  following  Essays  :  History ; 
Self -Reliance ;  Compensation  ;  Spiritual  Laws ; 
Love  ;  Friendship  ;  Prudence  ;  Heroism  ;  The 
Over  -  Soul ;  Circles  ;  Intellect ;  Art.  "  The 
Young  American,"  which  is  now  included  in  the 
volume,  was  not  delivered  until  1844. 

Once  accustomed  to  Emerson's  larger  for- 
mulae we  can  to  a  certain  extent  project  from 
our  own  minds  his  treatment  of  special  sub- 
jects.    But  we  cannot  anticipate  the  daring  im- 


agination,  the  subtle  wit,  the  cartons  tllii«trn- 
tions,  the  felicitous  language,  whi<;li  miike  Uu 
Lecture  or  the  Essay  captivating  lui  n-JwI,  and 
almost  entrancin!!;  as  listened  to  liy  tlu!  teacha- 
ble disciple.  The  reader  must  be  pr(!pRr<>d  for 
Dcoasiooa)  extravagances.  Take  the  KsHUty  on 
History,  in  the  first  eeries  of  Ejutayn,  fnr  in- 
stance. "  Let  it  suffice  that  la  thn  light  of 
these  two  faots,  namely,  that  the  miiui  i^  One, 
and  tliat  nature  is  its  correlatiTe,  history  ia  to  he 
read  and  written."  When  we  come  to  the  ap- 
plication, in  the  same  Essay,  nhnost  un  the  same 
page,  what  t-an  we  make  of  such  discourse  as 
this  ?  The  sentenceB  1  quote  do  not  follow  im- 
mediately, one  upon  the  other,  but  thetr  setue 

is  COTilinlifHts. 

"I  hold  an  actual  knowlcilge  vci-y  cheap. 
Hear  the  vats  in  the  wall,  see  the  VvciM  on  llic 
fence,  the  fungus  under  fiiot,  the  lichen  on  the 
log.  What  do  1  know  synii):itlietically,  nioiiLlly, 
of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life?  —  How  many 
times  we  must  say  Konie  and  Paris,  and  (on- 
Btantinople  !  Wliatdoes  Home  know  of  rat  and 
lizard  ?  What  are  01^■mpiads  and  Tonsnlatcs 
to  these  neighboring  systems  of  being '.'  Naj', 
what  food  or  exjiericnce  or  succor  have  tbcy  for 
the  Esqiiimaii  seal-hunter,  for  the  Kanichatcan 
in  bis  canoe,  for  the  tisheruiau,  the  stovcdoi-e, 
the  porter  'f " 
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The  connection  of  ideas  is  not  obvious.  One 
can  hardly  help  being  reminded  of  a  certain 
great  man's  Rochester  speech  as  commonly  re- 
ported by  the  story-teller.  '*  Rome  in  her  proud- 
est days  never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high!  Greece  in  her  palmiest  days 
never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high!  Men  of  Rochester,  go  on!  No  people 
ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  waterfall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high !  " 

We  cannot  help  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at 
the  odd  mixture  of  Rome  and  rats,  of  Olym- 
piads and  Esquimaux.  But  the  underlying  idea 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  that  exists  in  na- 
ture is  far  from  ridiculous.  Emerson  says,  not 
absurdly  or  extravagantly,  that  "  every  history 
should  be  written  in  a  wisdom  which  divined 
the  range  of  our  affinities  and  looked  at  facts  as 
symbols." 

We  have  become  familiar  with  his  doctrine 
of  "  Self -Reliance,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  lecture  of  the  series.  We  know  that  he 
always  and  everywhere  recognized  that  the  di- 
vine voice  which  speaks  authoritatively  in  the 
soul  of  man  is  the  source  of  all  our  wisdom.  It 
is  a  man's  true  self,  so  that  it  follows  that  abso- 
lute, supreme  self-reliance  is  the  law  of  his  being. 
But  see  how  he  guards  his  proclamation  of  self- 
reliance  as  the  guide  of  mankind. 


■•  CaUPESSATlO!/."  —  ••  SPIRITUAL  LA  Wi 

"Truly  it  demands  eometiiinf;  god-lihe  iti  bim  who 
has  CAst  off  the  common  mutives  of  hiuuauity  and  has 
Tentnred  to  trust  himself  for  a  tJuik-masU-r.  High  ba 
his  heiirt,  faithful  hin  will,  detir  )uk  night,  that  he 
may  in  good  eai^est  be  docti'inp,  soeiety,  law,  to  him- 
self, that  a  simple  purjHWe  mny  be  to  him  as  atrong 
as  iron  necessity  ia  to  others  !  " 

"  Compensatioa  "  might  be  preached  in  a 
synagogue,  and  the  Rabbi  would  be  praised  for 
his  perfomianL'e.  Cmerson  had  been  listoQing 
to  a  sermon  £roni  a  preaeher  esteemed  for  his 
orthodoxy,  in  which  it  was  as8iime<i  that  judg- 
ment is  not  executed  in  this  world,  that  tlie 
wicked  are  successful,  and  the  good  are  misera- 
ble. This  last  proposition  agrees  with  JohD 
Buuyan's  view :  — 

"A  Christian  man  is  never  long  nl  I'iise, 
When  oue  friglil  "s  gone,  lUiotliL-i'  dolli  liira  sfize." 

Emerson  shows  up  the  "  success  "  of  the  bad 
man  and  the  failures  and  trials  of  the  good  man 
in  their  true  spiritual  cliaracters,  with  a  noble 
scorn  of  the  preacher's  low  standard  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  which  would  have  inii<lc  him 
throw  his  sermon  into  the  fire. 

The  Essay  on  '■  iSijiritual  Laws  "  is  ftdl  of 
pithy  sayings  :  — 

"  As  mufh  virtue  a-s  there  is,  so  much  iqijioai'S  ;  as 
much  goodness  as  there  is,  sii  uiueh  i-everence  it  com- 
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mands.  All  the  devils  respect  virtue.  —  A  man 
passes  for  that  he  is  worth.  —  The  ancestor  of  every 
action  is  a  thought.  —  To  think  is  to  act.  —  Let  a 
man  believe  in  God,  and  not  in  names  and  places  and 
persons.  Let  the  great  soul  incarnated  in  some  wo- 
man's form,  poor  and  sad  and  single,  in  some  DoUy 
or  Joan,  go  out  to  service  and  sweep  chambers  and 
scour  floors,  and  its  effulgent  day-beams  cannot  be 
hid,  but  to  sweep  and  scour  will  instantly  appear  su- 
preme and  beautiful  actions,  the  top  and  radiance  of 
human  life,  and  all  people  will  get  mops  and  brooms ; 
until,  lo  !  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined  itself 
in  some  other  form  and  done  some  other  deed,  and 
that  is  now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  living  nature." 

This  is  not  any  the  worse  for  being  the  flow- 
ering out  of  a  poetical  bud  of  George  Herbert's, 
The  Essay  on  "  Love  "  is  poetical,  but  the  three 
poems,  "Initial,"  " Daemonic,"  and  "Celestial 
Love  "  are  more  nearly  equal  to  his  subject  than 
his  prose. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Lecture  on  ^^Friend- 
ship "  which  suggests  some  personal  relation  of 
Emerson's  about  which  we  cannot  help  being 
inquisitive  :  — 

''  It  has  seemed  to  me  lately  more  possible  than  I 
knew,  to  carry  a  friendship  greatly,  on  one  side, 
without  due  correspondence  on  the  other.  Why 
should  I  cumber  myself  with  regrets  that  the  receiTer 
is  not  capacious?    It  never  troubleB  the  son  that 


"PRUDENCE." 

same  of  his  tKya  iail  wide  and  vain  into  ongTKtffiil 
space,  ftnd  only  a  small  part  on  the  refliKlJng  planet. 
Let  your  greatness  educate  the  crude  and  cold  com- 
panion. .  .  .  Yet  these  things  may  hardly  be  soid 
without  a  sort  of  treachery  to  tlie  relation.  The 
essence  of  friendship  is  entit'eneM,  a  total  magnanim- 
ity and  trnst.  It  mast  not  snTiuine  or  provide  for  in- 
firmity. It  treats  its  objei^t  tui  a  god  that  it  may 
deify  both." 

Was  he  thinking  of  Iiis  relations  with  Car- 
lyle?  It  ia  a  curious  subjei't  of  HjieculatioD 
what  would  have  been  the  issue  if  Carlyle  had 
come  to  Concord  and  taken  up  his  abode  under 
Emerson's  most  hospitable  roof.  "  You  shall 
not  come  nearer  a  man  by  getting  into  his 
house."  How  could  they  hnvr  pit  on  to^^etbcf  ? 
Emerson  was  well-bred,  and  (.'arljlc  was  wanting 
in  the  social  gi'aces.  "  Come  rest  in  tiiis  bo- 
som "  is  a  sweet  air,  heard  in  the  distance,  too 
apt  to  be  followed,  after  a  protracted  season  of 
close  proximity,  by  that  otlier  strain,  — 
"No,  fly  tne,  fly  me,  far  aa  pole  from  pole  1 
Rise  Alpa  between  113  and  whole  oceans  roll  I  " 

But  Emerson  may  have  been  thinking  of 
some  very  different  person,  perhaps  some  "  crude 
and  cold  companion"  among  his  disciples,  wlio 
was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  friendly  inter- 
course. 

He  discourses  wisely  on  "  Prudence,"  a  virtue 
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which  he  does  not  claim  for  himself,  and  nobly 
on  "  Heroism,"  which  was  a  shining  part  of  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  being. 

The  points  which  will  be  most  likely  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention  are  the  remarks  on  the 
literature  of  heroism;  the  claim  for  our  own 
America,  for  Massachusetts  and  Connectieat 
River  and  Boston  Bay,  in  spite  of  our  love  for 
the  names  of  foreign  and  classic  topography; 
and  most  of  all  one  sentence  which,  coming  from 
an  optimist  like  Emerson,  has  a  sound  of  sad 
sincerity  painful  to  recognize. 

^^  Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  our  politics  bat 
inly  congratulates  Washington  that  he  is  long  already 
wrapped  in  his  shroud,  and  forever  safe  ;  that  he  was 
laid  sweet  in  his  grave,  the  hope  of  humanity  not  yet 
subjugated  in  him.  '  Who  does  not  sometimes  envy 
the  good  and  brave  who  are  no  more  to  suffer  from 
the  tumults  of  the  natural  world,  and  await  with  cari- 
ous complacency  the  speedy  term  of  his  own  conver- 
sation with  finite  nature  ?  And  yet  the  love  that  will 
be  annihilated  sooner  than  treacherous  has  already 
made  death  impossible,  and  affirms  itself  no  mortal, 
but  a  native  of  the  deeps  of  absolute  and  inextingaish- 
able  being." 

In  the  following  Essay,  "  The  Over-Soul,"  Em- 
erson  has  attempted  the  impossible.  He  is  as 
fully  conscious  of  this  fact  as  the  reader  of  his 
rhapsody,  —  nay,  he  is  more  profoundly  pene- 


tTat«d  with  it  thaii  aiiy  of  his  readers.  In 
speaking  of  the  exaltetl  cimdition  thu  soul  ia 
capable  of  reaching,  he  says,  — 

"  Every  man's  wonis,  who  siieaks  from  thnt  li/e, 
most  aoiuid  vain  to  those  who  do  nut  dwell  in  the 
same  thought  on  their  own  part  T  dare  not  speak 
for  it.  My  words  do  not  parry  its  augunf  ncnse; 
they  fall  short  and  cold.  Only  it»elf  can  inspire 
whom  it  will,  and  behold !  tlieir  «|}eevh  ghaU  ho  lyriOTtl 
and  sweet,  and  universal  as  the  rising  of  thn  wind. 
Yet  I  desire,  even  hy  profane  words,  if  I  niny  not 
nee  sacred,  to  indicate  the  heaven  of  thia  deity,  and  to 
report  what  hints  I  have  collected  of  tlie  transcendent 
smplicity  and  energy  of  the  Highest  Law." 

"  The  Over-Soul "  might  almost  be  called  the 

Over  ^w  of  \  s]  It  itm!  iimijm  ition  Wr  '  in- 
not  help  thmkin.:;  (tf  the  jnous  \ntnous  d  m1 
mtovicated  Spm  izi  Whin  imi.  t  ilk'i  iiS  tht 
infinite  in  ttrms  biinoMiil  fioni  thL  hiiite,  wlun 
one  attempts  to  (k  li  m  ith  tliL  ibsoliiti  in  the 
language  of  the  rtlatni,  hi-.  \v(ml',  in,  not  s>iii 
boLt,  like  tliost  ipjilied  to  the  obji.<.ti  ot  i\pe- 
nence,  but  the  shadow,  of  s\inb<)K,  Mnui,  «ith 
the  position  and  int(  iisit\  of  tlu  li^lit  of  the 
individual  lutelligi net  It  is  i  Liiim-.  amuse 
ment  to  tiice  min\  of  tlii-i  thoughts  md  c-v 
pressions  to  Plito  oi  Plitiuiis,  oi  Pi  ilus,  or 
Porph>i>  to  Spnio/i  oi  hth  Iliu^  but  tlw  siiiie 
tune  IS  1  diftciLnt  thing  acionhii^  to  tin.  instru 
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ment  on  which  it  is  played.  There  are  songs 
without  words,  and  there  are  states  in  which,  in 
place  of  the  trains  of  thought  moving  in  endless 
procession  with  ever-varying  figures  along  the 
highway  of  consciousness,  this  soul  is  possessed 
by  a  single  all-absorbing  idea,  which,  in  the 
highest  state  of  spiritual  exaltation,  becomes  a 
vision.  Both  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  believed 
they  were  privileged  to  look  upon  Him  whom 
"  no  man  can  see  and  live." 

But  Emerson  states  his  own  position  so  frankly 
in  his  Essay  entitled  "  Circles,"  that  the  reader 
cannot  take  issue  with  him  as  against  utterances 
which  he  will  not  defend.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  confessed  as  much  with  ref- 
erence to  "  The  Over-Soul "  as  he  has  confessed 
with  regard  to  "  Circles,"  the  Essay  which  fol- 
lows "  The  Over-Soul." 

"  I  am  not  careful  to  justify  myself.  .  .  .  But  lest 
I  should  mislead  any  when  I  have  my  own  head  and 
obey  my  whims,  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  I  am 
only  an  experimenter.  Do  not  set  the  least  value  on 
what  I  do,  or  the  least  discredit  on  what  I  do  not,  as 
if  I  pretended  to  settle  anything  as  true  or  false.  I 
unsettle  all  things.  No  facts  are  to  me  sacred ;  none 
are  profane ;  I  simply  experiment,  an  endless  seeker, 
with  no  Past  at  my  back." 

Perhaps,  after  reading  these  transcendental 
essays  of  Emerson,  we  might  borrow  Groethe^s 


"INTELLECT." 

language  aboat  Spinoza,  as  expres<iuig  tlie  feel- 
ing witb  wliicJi  we  are  k'tt. 

"  I  am  reading  Spinoxa  witli  Fran  von  St«tn.  I 
feel  myself  very  near  to  him,  ihaagli  hut  soul  w  uuich 
ileeper  and  purer  tLan  mine. 

"  I  caiuiot  aa,y  thai  I  ever  read  Spinou  atratght 
ibnmgh,  that  at  any  time  the  coni{iIete  architecture 
of  his  inttllectual  system  has  stood  clear  in  view  be- 
fore me.  But  when  I  look  into  hira  I  seem  to  under- 
stand him,  —  that  is,  he  aln-ays  appears  to  me  con- 
sistent with  liimself.  and  I  (^an  always  gnther  from 
hiia  very  salutary  inSaences  for  my  own  way  ol 
feeling  and  acting." 

Emerson  would  not  have  pretended  that  he 
was  always  "consistent  with  himself,"  hut  tliese 

"si)lut!try  influanr-es,"  rr^storiii^,  I'nkiiidiiiiir.  vivi- 
fying, are  felt  hy  many  of  his  reailiirs  who  would 
have  to  confess,  hke  Dr.  ^\' alter  Cliauniiig,  that 
these  thoughts,  or  thoughts  like  these,  iis  he 
listened  to  them  in  a  looturu,  "luade  his  Lead 
ache." 

The  three  essays  wliich  foUow  "  The  Over- 
Soul,"  "Circles,"  "Intellect,"  "Art," would  fur- 
nish us  a  harvest  of  good  sayingT*,  some  of  which 
we  should  recognize  as  ]>arts  of  our  owu  (bor- 
rowed) axiomatic  wisduui. 

"  Beware  when  the  fri'eat  God  lets  loose  .a  tliinker 
on  this  planet.     Then  iill  tliiii^M  are  at  risk." 

"  God  enters  hy  a  private  doi)r  into  eveiy  indi- 
ridual." 
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"  God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between  truth 
and  repose.  Take  which  you  please, — you  can  never 
have  both.'' 

"Though  we  tr,avel  the  world  over  to  find  the 
beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it 
not." 

But  we  cannot  reconstruct  the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens with  a  few  bricks  from  Babylon. 

Emerson  describes  his  mode  of  life  in  these 
years  in  a  letter  to   Carlyle,  dated   May  10, 

1838. 

"  I  occupy,  or  improve,  as  we  Yankees  say,  two 
acres  only  of  God's  earth ;  on  which  is  my  house,  my 
kitchen-garden,  my  orchard  of  thirty  young  trees, 
my  empty  barn.  My  house  is  now  a  very  good  one 
for  comfort,  and  abounding  in  room.  Besides  my 
house,  I  have,  I  believe,  $22,000,  whose  income  in 
ordinary  years  is  six  per  cent.  I  have  no  other  tithe 
or  glebe  except  the  income  of  my  winter  lectures, 
which  was  last  winter  $800.  Well,  with  this  income, 
here  at  home,  I  am  a  rich  man.  .  I  stay  at  home  and 
go  abroad  at  my  own  instance.  I  have  food,  warmth, 
leisure,  books,  friends.  Go  away  from  home,  I  am 
rich  no  longer.  I  never  have  a  dollar  to  spend  on  a 
fancy.  As  no  wise  man,  I  suppose,  ever  was  rich  in 
the  sense  of  freedom  to  spend,  because  of  the  inun- 
dation of  claims,  so  neither  am  I,  who  am  not  wise. 
But  at  home,  I  am  rich,  —  rich  enough  for  ten 
brothers.  My  wife  Lidian  is  an  incarnation  of  Chris- 
tianity,— I  call  her  Asia, — and  keeps  my  philosophy 


fnm  AotuiomiaDism :  my  mother,  whilt'it,  mlldMt, 
moHt  conserrative  of  ladies,  whose  only  ttxccption  bi 
her  universal  pre(er«[u«  for  «lil  thiugs  i*  licr  son  i 
m;  boy.  a  piece  of  love  and  autwhiiie.  w^ll  worth  my 
watching  from  morning  to  night ;  —  these,  ttad  ihrpft 
domestic  women,  who  cook,  anil  new  and  nui  (or  uii, 
make  all  my  honseholil.  Here  I  «it  and  n-ad  and 
write,  with  Tery  little  gyRteni,  and,  an  far  aii  re- 
gards compositioti,  with  the  most  fragiueTitjuy  result  i 
paragraphs  incompressible,  each  eeiit«uFe  au  iuliiiit«ly 
repellent  particle." 

A.great  aorrow  visited  Emerson  and  his  house* 
hold  at  thia  period  of  his  life.  On  tlie  SOtfa 
of  Otitober,  1841,  he  wrote  to  Carlyle :  "  My 
little  boy  is  five  years  old  to-day,  and  almost  old 
enough  to  send  you  Ms  love.'' 

Thre.'  iiioiitli-  liitiT.  ,m  tiif  '2«tli  of  F.-hvmry, 
1842,  he  writes  ouce  more  :  — 

'■  My  dear  friend,  you  shoiilil  hn\t' hin!  tlii-  k'tler 
and  these  iiifssages  l>y  the  last  -tcaiutT  :  Iml  »ln>ii  it 
Bailed,  my  son.  a  perfert  litlk'  huy  of  live  j  L-:irs  and 
three  months,  had  ended  h[~>  eai'tldy  liff.  Yiin  c'an 
never  sympathize  nith  me  ;  yiin  i-an  nevfr  kninv  liow 
much  of  me  such  a  young  cliild  can  take  invuy.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  accounted  nijr.elf  a  very  iii*h  innn, 
and  now  the  poorest  of  all.  AVhat  w.mld  it  avail  to 
teU  you  anecdotes  of  a  sweet  and  wundevfid  liuy.  such 
as  we  solace  and  sadden  ourselves  with  at  liume  e\eiy 
morning  and  evening  ?  From  a  perfect  liealtli  and 
as  happy  a  life  and  as  liappy  iiiHuences  as  ever  child 
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enjoyed,  he  was  hurried  out  of  my  arms  in  three  short 
days  by  scarlatina.  We  have  two  babes  yet,  one  girl 
of  three  years,  and  one  girl  of  three  months  and 
a  week,  but  a  promise  like  that  Boy's  I  shall  never 
see.  How  often  I  have  pleased  myself  that  one  day 
I  should  send  to  you  this  Morning  Star  of  mine,  and 
stay  at  home  so  gladly  behind  such  a  representative. 
I  dare  not  fathom  the  Invisible  and  Untold  to  inquire 
what  relations  to  my  Departed  ones  I  yet  sustain." 

This  was  the  boy  whose  memory  lives  in  the 
tenderest  and  most  pathetic  of  Emerson's  poems, 
the  "  Threnody,"  —  a  lament  not  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  Lycidas  for  dignity,  but  full 
of  the  simple  pathos  of  Cowper's  well-remem- 
bered lines  on  the  receipt  of  his  mother's  pic- 
ture, in  the  place  of  Milton's  sonorous  academic 
phrases. 


K  CHAPTER  VI. 

1843-1S48.    ^T.  40-45. 

"The  Tonng  American."  —  AdUress  on  the  AnniTenuirjr  (if 
the  Einaii<ripBtioa  ot  the  KegroiS  in  ihc  Britisli  Vi'rtt  In- 
dies.' —  Publication  of  the  Secaod  Secies  of  Eass)'*.  —  Coa- 
tcaCe;  The  Poet  —  Experieoce. — Cbanuwr. —  Muiner*. 
—  Gifts.  —  Nature.  —  Politics.  —  Kominnlist  and  Riwliit.  — 
Sew  England  Kefurmen. —  PuUlicatioo  of  I'oemB,—  8«voiul 
Tidt  to  EugloQi!. 

Emekson  was  American  in  aspect,  tempera- 
ment, way  of  thinking,  and  feeling;  American, 
with  an  atmosphere  of  Oriental  idealism  :  Amer- 
ican, so  far  as  he  belonged  to  any  limited  jiart 
ot  the  universe.  He  believed  in  Amoi-iean  iuati- 
hitions,  he  trusted  the  future  of  the  .American 
race.  In  the  address  first  meiitioiied  in  the 
contents  of  this  chajjtor,  delivered  February  7, 
1S44,  ho  claims  for  this  eouutry  all  that  the 
most  ardent  patiiot  eould  a^k.  Not  a  few  of  his 
lellow-couQtrymeu  will  feel  the  siguifieaneo  of 
tile  following  contrast. 
"The  English  have  maiiy  virtues,  aiaiiy  advan- 

'  Theae  two  addresses  are  tu  be  found  iu  tlie  first  volume  of  . 
tk  last  collective  edition  ot  Eniereoii's  works,  "  Kaww,  Ad- 
'I'^ssee,  and  Lectures." 
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tages,  and  the  proudest  history  in  the  world ;  but 
they  need  all  and  more  <;han  all  the  resources  of  the 
past  to  indemnify  a  heroic  gentleman  in  that  coun- 
try for  the  mortifications  prepared  for  him  by  the 
system  of  society,  and  which  seem  to  impose  the  al- 
ternative to  resist  or  to  avoid  it.  ...  It  is  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  consider,  not  for  us ;  we  only  say,  Let  us 
live  in  America,  too  thankful  for  our  want  of  feudal 
institutions.  ...  If  only  the  men  are  employed  in 
conspiring  with  the  designs  of  the  Spirit  who  led  us 
hither,  and  is  leading  us  still,  we  shall  quickly  enough 
advance  out  of  aU  hearing  of  others'  censures,  out  of 
all  regrets  of  our  own,  into  a  new  and  more  excel- 
lent social  state  than  history  has  recorded." 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  lecture 
from  which  these  passages  are  taken  was  de- 
livered. The  "  Young  American  "  of  that  day 
is  the  more  than  middle-aged  American  of  the 
present.  The  intellectual  independence  of  our 
country  is  far  more  solidly  established  than 
when  this  lecture  was  written.  But  the  social 
alliance  between  certain  classes  of  Americans 
and  English  is  more  and  more  closely  cemented 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  wealth  of  the  new  world 
burrows  its.  way  among  the  privileged  classes  of 
the  old  world.  It  is  a  poor  ambition  for  the 
possessor  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth  to  have  it 
appropriated  as  a  feeder  of  the  impaired  for- 
tunes of  a  deteriorated  household,  with  a  family 
record  of  which  its  representatives  are  unworthy. 


"TBE  POXT." 

The  plun  and  wholesome  language  of  Rmi'rsoD 
is  on  the  whole  more  noedcd  uow  than  it  naa 
when  gjiokeu.  iMn  words  have  oftiiD  hoen  bx- 
lolled  for  their  Btimulatisg  ijualily ;  foUowiug 
the  same  analcigy,  they  are,  aa  iu  this  addreee,  in 
a  high  degree  tonJe,  bracing,  strengtliening  to 
the  American,  who  requires  t«  bo  reminded  of 
liis  privileges  that  he  may  know  and  find  lum- 
self  etjual  to  his  duties. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1844,  Em<ir«on 
(ieUvered  in  Concord  an  aildress  on  th«  Anni- 
versary of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Nogroes  iu 
the  British  West  India  Islands.  This  discourse 
would  not  have  satisfied  the  Abolitionists.  It 
wsts  toogfnera!  in  its  ]in)]io*itiriT)s.  full  nf  liiiuKinc 
and  generous  sentiments,  but  not  Imikint;  tn  tlii'ir 
extreme  and  immediate  method  of  actlcm. 

Emerson's  se<'ond  series  of  ICssays  was  jmb- 
lished  in  1844.  There  are  inany  sayings  in  the 
Essay  called  "  The  I'oet,''  wliiuh  are  meant  fur 
the  initiated,  rather  than  for  him  wlu)  lams,  to 
read :  — 

"All  that  we  eall  Kacred  liistnry  attests  thnt  the 
birth  of  a.  poet  is  llie  jirinc-ipal  event  in  chionolugy." 

Does  this  sound  wild  and  extia\  agant '.'  AVhat 
were  the  politie.-il  ups  and  downs  of  the  Hebrews, 
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—  what  were  the  squabbles  of  the  tribes  with 
each  other,  or  with  their  neighbors,  compared 
to  the  birth  of  that  poet  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Psalms,  —  the  sweet  singer  whose  voice  is  still 
the  clearest  of  all  that  ever  sang  to  the  heart 
of  mankind? 

The  poet  finds  his  materials  everywhere,  as 
Emerson  tells  him  in  this  eloquent  apostrophe :  — 

"  Thou  true  land-bird  !  sea-bird  !  air-bird  !  Wher- 
ever snow  falls,  or  water  flows,  or  birds  fly,  wherever 
day  and  night  meet  in  twilight,  wherever  the  blue 
heaven  is  hung  by  clouds,  or  sown  with  stars,  wher- 
ever are  forms  with  transparent  boundaries,  wherever 
are  outlets  into  celestial  space,  wherever  is  danger 
and  awe  and  love,  there  is  Beauty,  plenteous  as  rain, 
shed  for  thee,  and  though  thou  should'st  walk  the 
world  over,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  find  a  condition 
inopportune  or  ignoble." 

"  Experience "  is,  as  he  says  himself,  but  a 
fragment.  It  bears  marks  of  having  been  writ- 
ten in  a  less  tranquil  state  of  mind  than  the 
other  essays.  His  most  important  confession  is 
this :  — 

"All  writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  aU 
doing  and  having.  I  would  gladly  be  moral  and 
keep  due  metes  and  bounds,  which  I  dearly  lovo, 
and  allow  the  most  to  the  will  of  man ;  but  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  honesty  in  this  chapter,  and  I  can 
see  nothing  at  last,  in  success  or  failure,  than  more  or 
less  of  vital  force  supplied  from  the  EtemaL" 


The  Essay  OH  "Character"  requirea  no  diffi- 
cult study,  but  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing.  A  few  sentences  from  it  show  th«  prevail* 
mg  tone  and  doi-trine. 

"Character  is  Natiu'e  ia  the  highfet  form.  It  in 
of  no  u^  to  ape  it.  or  to  contend  with  it.  Suiuewbat 
ig  pOGsible  of  resistance  and  of  peruKlence  uud  of 
creation  to  thie  power,  wltich  will  foil  all  i?niuliitioii," 

"  There  is  a  class  of  men.  individuals  of  which  ap- 
pear at  long  intervals,  so  eminently  endowed  with  in- 
sight and  virtue,  that  they  have  been  unaniinoiuly 
Bolated  as  du'iae,  and  who  seem  to  be  an  accomular- 
tion  of  that  power  we  consider. 

"  The  history  of  those  gods  and  saints  which  the 
world  has  written,  and  then  worshipped,  are  doc- 
nment.-i  of  fliaracter.  The  atjps  luive  exiJti'd  in  Ihe 
manners  of  a  youth  who  owed  uutliidf;  to  fortune,  and 
who  was  hanged  at  the  TyUurn  of  his  natiim.  ivlio, 
by  the  pure  quaJity  of  his  nature,  shed  an  epic  siiK'ii- 
dor  around  the  facts  of  his  death  whii'li  lias  tians- 
fignred  every  partieidar  into  an  universal  syniliol  for 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  Tliis  great  defeat  is  hitherto 
oor  highest  fact-" 

In  his  Essay  on  "Manners,"  Emerson  gives 
us  his  ideas  of  a  gentleman :  — 

"  The  gentleman  is  a  man  of  truth,  lord  of  his  own 
actions  and  expressing  that  lordshi])  in  his  behavior, 
not  in  any  manner  dependent  and  sei'vile  either  on 
peraonB  or  opinions  or  iiosaessions.    Beyond  this  fact 
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of  truth  and  real  force,  the  word  denotes  good-nature 
or  benevolence  :  manhood  first,  and  then  gentleness. 
—  Power  first,  or  no  leading  class.  — God  knows  that 
all  sorts  of  gentlemen  knock  at  the  door  :  but  when- 
ever used  in  strictness,  and  with  any  emphasis,  the 
name  will  be  found  to  point  at  original  energy.  — 
The  famous  gentlemen  of  Europe  have  been  of  this 
strong  type  :  Saladin,  Sapor,  the  Cid,  Julius  Caesar, 
Scipio,  Alexander,  Pericles,  and  the  lordliest  person- 
ages. They  sat  very  carelessly  in  their  chairs,  and 
were  too  excellent  themselves  to  value  any  condition 
at  a  high  rate.  —  I  could  better  eat  with  one  who 
did  not  respect  the  truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a 
sloven  and  unpresentable  person.  —  The  person  who 
screams,  or  uses  the  superlative  degree,  or  converses 
with  heat,  puts  whole  drawing-rooms  to  flight.  —  I 
esteem  it  a  chief  felicity  of  this  country  that  it  excels 
in  woman.'* 

So  writes  Emerson,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of 
woman  in  language  which  seems  almost  to  pant 
for  rhythm  and  rhyme. 

This  essay  is  plain  enough  for  the  least  *'  tran- 
scendental" reader.  Franklin  would  have  ap- 
proved it,  and  was  himself  a  happy  illustration 
of  many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  Emer- 
sonian ideal  of  good  manners,  a  typical  Amer- 
ican, equal  to  his  position,  always  as  much  so  in 
the  palaces  and  salons  of  Paris  as  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  or  the  society  of  Philadelphia. 


(( 


Gifts  "  is  a  dainty  little  Essay  with  some  nice 


distinctions  and  some  hints  whith  may  help  to 
give  form  to  -a  generous  impulse  :  — 

'•  Tlie  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  must 
Meed  for  me.  ThereEure  the  poet  brings  liis  poem  i 
the  ehepherd,  his  lamb  ;  the  former,  com  ;  the  miner. 
i  gem  ;  tile  sailor,  coral  and  RheUs  ;  the  pmiiter.  hia 
picture  ;  the  girl,  a  handkerchief  of  her  own  wwiag," 

"Flowers  and  fruits  are  always  fit  presentB;  flow- 
Brs,  because  they  are  a  proud  assertion  that  a  my 
of  beauty  outvalues  all  the  utilities  of  the  world.  — 
Fruits  are  aceeptable  gifts,  becaui>e  they  are  the  flower 
of  commodities,  and  admit  of  fantastic  values  bulng 
attached  to  them." 

''  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  get  oS  witliuut  injury 
snd  hearb-huming  from  one  wlio  has  had  tlie  iU-lnclc 
to  be  served  by  you.  It  is  a  very  onerous  business, 
tills  of  being  served,  and  the  dcIitDi  [laturally  wUlics 
to  give  you  a  slap." 

Emerson  hates  the  supcilativo,  but  he  does 
nnquestionably  love  the  tiu'iling  effect  of  a  \sitty 
over-statement. 

We  have  recognized  most  of  the  thoughts  in 
the  Essay  entitled  '■  Xutiii'e,''  in  the  previous 
Essay  by  the  s.inie  iiame,  aiul  others  vhieh  we 
have  passed  in  review.  But  Ihei-e  arc  poetical 
passages  which  will  give  new  [ileasiu'e. 

Here  is  a  a  ariatlon  of  the  formula  with  which 
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"  Nature  is  the  incarnation  of  a  thought,  and  toms 
to  a  thought  again,  as  ice  becomes  water  and  gas. 
The  world  is  mind  precipitated,  and  the  volatile  es- 
sence is  forever  escaping  again  into  the  state  of  free 
thought." 

And  here  is  a  quaint  sentence  with  which  we 
may  take  leave  of  this  Essay :  — 

"  They  say  that  by  electro-magnetism,  your  salad 
shall  be  grown  from  the  seed,  whUst  your  fowl  is 
roasting  for  dinner :  it  is  a  symbol  of  our  modem 
aims  and  endeavors,  —  of  our  condensation  and  ac- 
celeration of  objects  ;  but  nothing  is  gained  :  nature 
cannot  be  cheated :  man's  life  is  but  seventy  salads 
long,  grow  they  swift  or  grow  they  slow." 

This  is  pretty  and  pleasant,  but  as  to  the  literal 
value  of  the  prediction,  M.  Jules  Verne  would  be 
the  best  authority  to  consult.  Poets  are  fond  of 
that  branch  of  science  which,  if  the  imaginative 
Frenchman  gave  it  a  name,  he  would  probably 
call  Onditologie. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  sanguine 
optimist  could  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
the  American  political  world  at  the  present  time, 
or  when  the  Essay  on  "  Politics  "  was  written, 
some  years  before  the  great  war  which  changed 
the  aspects  of  the  country  in  so  many  respects,  still 
leaving  the  same  party  names,  and  many  of  the 
characters  of  the  old  parties  unchanged.  This 
is  Emerson's  view  of  them  as  they  then  were :  — 


"  Of  the  two  great  pardeH.  whicli.  at  tliU  hnnr.  al- 
most sliare  the  nation  between  them.  I  Nhoiild  say 
that  oue  lias  tJie  best  cause,  anil  the  other  rnntaina 
the  best  men.  The  phUoaupher,  tlie  pwt,  or  tiie 
religious  man,  will,  of  course,  wiali  to  rast  his  vote 
with  the  democrat,  fur  free  tra^e,  for  wide  sullra^ 
for  the  abolition  of  legal  cruelties  in  the  penal  (■ode, 
and  fur  facilitating  in  every  manner  the  access  of  the 
young  and  the  poor  to  the  aourcea  of  wcaltli  ftud 
power.  But  he  can  rarely  accept  the  persons  whom 
the  Bo-called  popular  party  propose  U>  him  aa  lep- 
tesentativea  of  these  liberties.  They  liave  not  at 
heart  the  ends  which  give  to  the  name  of  democraey 
what  hope  and  virtue  are  in  it.  The  sjiirit  of  our 
American  radicalism  is  destmclive  and  aimlejss  :  it  w 
not  loving ;  it  has  no  ulterior  aud  divine  ends ;  but 
is  destructive  only  out  of  hatred  an^  Kellishiiess.  On 
the  other  side,  t!ie  cuiLsci-viitU'e  piirty,  conij>osi;cl  of 
tlie  most  moderate,  able,  ami  I'uhivated  |iart  of  the 
population,  is  timid,  and  niei'ely  defensive  iif  pi'operty. 
It  indicates  no  right,  it  asjiiix-s  to  no  real  good,  it 
brands  no  criiiie,  it  projwses  no  genei'ous  policy,  it 
does  not  build  nor  write,  nor  cherish  the  .ii-ta,  nor 
foster  religion,  nor  estahliKli  si'hools,  nor  eni^ournge 
science,  nor  emancijrate  the  slavo.  nor  befiiend  the 
poor,  or  the  Indian,  or  the  immigrant.  From  ncitlier 
party,  when  in  povei',  has  tlie  world  any  lieiieiit  to 
expect   in   science,  art.  or  hiunaiiity.  nt  all  coiumen- 

surate  with  the  resources  of  Uie  nation." 

The  mtitaphysiciaii  who   looks   for  a  closely 
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reasoned  argument  on  the  famous  old  question 
which  so  divided  the  schoolmen  of  old  will  find 
a  very  moderate  satisfaction  in  the  Essay  enti- 
tled "  Nominalism  and  Realism."  But  there  are 
many  discursive  remarks  in  it  worth  gathering 
and  considering.  We  have  the  complaint  of  the 
Cambridge  "Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,"  reit- 
erated, that  there  is  no  complete  man,  but  only  a 
collection  of  fragmentary  men. 

As  a  Platonist  and  a  poet  there  could  not  be 
any  doubt  on  which  side  were  all  his  prejudices; 
but  he  takes  his  ground  cautiously. 

"  In  the  famous  dispute  with  the  Nominalists,  the 
Realists  had  a  good  deal  of  reason.  General  ideas  w^ 
essences.  They  are  our  gods  :  they  round  and  enno- 
ble the  most  practical  and  sordid  way  of  Hving. 

"  Though  the  uninspired  man  certainly  finds  per- 
sons a  conveniency  in  household  matters,  the  divine 
man  does  not  respect  them :  he  sees  them  as  a  raci:  of 
clouds,  or  a  fleet  of  ripples  which  the  wind  drives  over 
the  surface  of  the  water.  But  this  is  flat  rebellion. 
Nature  will  not  be  Buddhist :  she  resents  general- 
izing, and  insults  the  philosopher  in  every  moment 
with  a  million  of  fresh  particulars." 

New  England  Reformers,  —  Would  any  one 
venture  to  guess  how  Emerson  would  treat  this 
subject?  With  his  unsparing,  though  amiable 
radicalism,  his  excellent  common  sense,  his  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  the  ridiculous,  too  deep  for 
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Isnghter,  as  Wordsworth's  thoughts  wore  too 
deq)  for  tears,  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  en- 
thusiasts  and  not  very  remote  from  a  tlironz  of 
fanatics,  what  are  we  to  look  for  from  uur  philot^ 
opbfii-  who  unites  many  charact«ristics  of  Berke- 
ley and  of  Franklin  ? 

We  must  remember  when  this  lecture  wad 
written,  for  it  was  delivered  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
year  1844.  The  Brook  Farm  exjieriment  was  an 
index  of  the  state  of  mind  among  one  scL^tion  of 
the  Reformers  of  whom  he  was  writing.  To  rft- 
model  society  and  the  world  into  a  "happy 
family  "  was  the  aim  of  these  enthusiasts.  Some 
attacked  one  part  of  the  old  system,  some  an- 
other ;  some  would  build  a  new  temple,  some 
Hwilil  rebuild  X\w  >.V\  Hunvh.  mm-  would  wor- 
ship in  the  fields  and  woods,  it"  jit  all ;  ouo  was 
for  a  phalanstery,  where  all  should  live  in  com- 
mon, and  another  was  meditatiug  the  plan  and 
place  of  the  wigwam  where  he  was  to  dwell  a])art 
in  the  proud  independence  of  the  woodcliuck  and 
the  musquash.  Emerson  had  the  largest  and 
kindliest  sympathy  with  their  ideals  and  aims, 
but  he  was  too  clear-eyed  not  to  see  through 
the  whimi  and  extravagances  of  the  impractical 
experimenters  who  would  construct  a  working 
world  with  the  lay  figui^es  they  had  put  together, 
instead  of  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women  and 
children  with  all  their  congenital  and  acquired 
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tages,  and  the  proudest  history  in  the  world ;  but 
they  need  all  and  more  than  all  the  resources  of  the 
past  to  indemnify  a  heroic  gentleman  in  that  coun- 
try for  the  mortification's  prepared  for  him  by  the 
system  of  society,  and  which  seem  to  impose  the  al- 
ternative to  resist  or  to  avoid  it.  ...  It  is  for  £ng^ 
lishmen  to  consider,  not  for  us  ;  we  only  say,  Let  us 
live  in  America,  too  thankful  for  our  want  of  feudal 
institutions.  ...  If  only  the  men  are  employed  in 
conspiring  with  the  designs  of  the  Spirit  who  led  us 
hither,  and  is  leading  us  still,  we  shall  quickly  enough 
advance  out  of  all  hearing  of  others'  censures,  out  of 
all  regrets  of  our  own,  into  a  new  and  more  excel- 
lent social  state  than  history  has  recorded." 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  lecture 
from  which  these  passages  are  taken  was  de- 
livered. The  "  Young  American  "  of  that  day 
is  the  more  than  middle-aged  American  of  the 
present.  The  intellectual  independence  of  our 
country  is  far  more  solidly  established  than 
when  this  lecture  was  written.  But  the  social 
alliance  between  certain  classes  of  Americans 
and  English  is  more  and  more  closely  cemented 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  wealth  of  the  new  world 
burrows  its.  way  among  the  privileged  classes  of 
the  old  world.  It  is  a  poor  ambition  for  the 
possessor  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth  to  have  it 
appropriated  as  a  feeder  of  the  impaired  for- 
tunes of  a  deteriorated  household,  with  a  family 
record  of  which  its  representatives  are  unworthy. 
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The  plum  and  wholesome  language  of  Elmerson 
is  on  the  whole  wore  needed  now  than  it  was 
when  spoken.  His  words  have  often  been  ex- 
tolled for  their  atiniiilating  iju^Uity :  fullowing 
the  same  analogy,  they  are,  aa  in  this  luldress.  in 
a  high  degree  tonic,  bracing,  strvugtlicnitig  to 
the  American,  who  requirua  to  be  reminded  of 
his  privileges  that  he  may  know  and  find  him- 
self equal  to  his  duties. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1844,  Emerson 
delivered  in  Concoi-d  an  address  on  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  British  West  India  Islands.  This  discourse 
woold  not  have  satiiriied  the  Abolitionists.  It 
was  toogpnfiiil  in  it'^  [iri>positiiiii-;,  full  of  Imhikuh' 
and  generous  sentinicnts,  but  nnt  lookin;.;  to  tiR'ir 
extreme  and  inuucdiate  lUL'tboil  of  ai-tinn. 

Emerson's  second  series  of  Essays  was  pub- 
lished in  1844.  There  are  niaiiy  sayings  in  the 
Essay  called  "  The  rc.et,"  whi<'li  ■.iv  meant  for 
the  initiated,  I'ather  than  for  him  who  runs,  to 
read :  — 

"  All  that  we  call  sacred  liistory  atte>N  tli^it  tlie 
birth  of  a  poet  is  the  jiriiiciital  event  in  I'lironolu',')'." 

Does  this  sound  wild  and  oxti  avagant  ?  "What 
were  the  political  ups  and  downs  of  the  Hebrews, 
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—  what  were  the  squabbles  of  the  tribes  with 
each  other,  or  with  their  neighbors,  compared 
to  the  bii'th  of  that  poet  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Psalms, — the  sweet  singer  whose  voice  is  still 
the  dearest  of  all  that  ever  sang  to  the  heart 
of  mankind? 

The  poet  finds  his  materials  everywhere,  as 
Emerson  tells  him  in  this  eloquent  apostrophe :  — 

*'  Thou  true  land-bird  !  searbird  !  air-bird  !  Wher- 
ever snow  falls,  or  water  flows,  or  birds  fly,  wherever 
day  and  night  meet  in  twUight,  wherever  the  blue 
heaven  is  hung  by  clouds,  or  sown  with  stars,  wher- 
ever are  forms  with  transparent  boundaries,  wherever 
are  outlets  into  celestial  space,  wherever  is  danger 
and  awe  and  love,  there  is  Beauty,  plenteous  as  rain, 
shed  for  thee,  and  though  thou  should'st  walk  the 
world  over,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  find  a  condition 
inopportune  or  ignoble." 

"Experience"  is,  as  he  says  himself,  but  a 
fragment.  It  bears  marks  of  having  been  wii. 
ten  in  a  less  tranquil  state  of  mind  than  the 
other  essays.  His  most  important  confession  is 
this:  — 

"All  writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  all 
doing  and  having.  I  would  gladly  be  moral  and 
keep  due  metes  and  bounds,  which  I  dearly  lovo, 
and  allow  the  most  to  the  will  of  man ;  but  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  honesty  in  this  chapter,  and  I  can 
see  nothing  at  last,  in  success  or  failure,  than  more  or 
less  of  vital  force  supplied  from  the  EtemaL*' 
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Tie  Essay  on  "  Character  "  rpquirea  no  diffi- 
cult Btady,  but  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  reail- 
ing.  A  few  sentenoea  from  it  sliow  the  prevail- 
ing tone  and  doctrine. 

"  disx&cier  U  Nature  in  the  Iiighest  fumi.  It  a 
of  no  use  to  ape  it,  or  to  coiiteud  with  it.  Somewhat 
is  poBBible  of  resistance  anii  of  perBisteoce  and  of 
creation  to  ihiB  power,  wliich  will  foil  all  emulation." 

"  There  ia  a  class  of  men.  individuals  of  wliii-Ii  ap- 
pear at  long  intervals,  so  eminently  endowed  with  in- 
sight and  virtue,  that  tliey  have  heen  unaniinoudlf 
Balated  aa  divine,  and  who  eeem  to  be  an  accumula- 
tion of  that  power  we  consider. 

"  The  history  of  those  gods  and  saints  which  the 
world  has  written,  and  then  worsliipped.  are  doc- 
uments iif  I'hariwter.  Tlie  n^eq  have  exulted  in  lli.:- 
manners  of  a  youth  who  owed  nothing'  to  forlunc.  and 
who  waa  hanged  at  the  Tylmrn  of  his  natimi.  who. 
by  the  pure  quality  of  lii-s  nature,  siied  an  e]jii-  si)lL-n- 
dor  around  the  farls  of  his  death  which  has  trans- 
figured every  jiartieidar  into  an  universal  sjiiilml  for 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  This  great  defeat  is  hitherto 
our  liighest  faet." 

In  Lis  Essay  on  "Manners,"  Emerson  gives 
U8  his  ideas  of  a  gentleman  :  — 

"  The  gentleman  is  a  man  of  truth,  lord  of  his  own 
actions  and  expressing  that  lordshiji  in  his  behavior, 
not  in  any  manner  dependent  and  serrile  either  on 
persons  or  opinions  or  possessions.     Beyond  this  fact 
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of  truth  and  real  force,  the  word  denotes  good-nature 
or  benevolence  :  manhood  first,  and  then  gentleness. 
—  Power  first,  or  no  leading  class.  — Grod  knows  that 
all  sorts  of  gentlemen  knock  at  the  door  :  but  when- 
ever used  in  strictness,  and  with  any  emphasis,  the 
name  will  be  found  to  point  at  original  energy.  — 
The  famous  gentlemen  of  Europe  have  been  of  this 
strong  type :  Saladin,  Sapor,  the  Cid,  Julius  Csesar, 
Scipio,  Alexander,  Pericles,  and  the  lordliest  person- 
ages. They  sat  very  carelessly  in  their  chairs,  and 
were  too  excellent  themselves  to  value  any  condition 
at  a  high  rate.  —  I  could  better  eat  with  one  who 
did  not  respect  the  truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a 
sloven  and  unpresentable  person.  —  The  person  who 
screams,  or  uses  the  superlative  degree,  or  converses 
with  heat,  puts  whole  drawing-rooms  to  flight.  —  I 
esteem  it  a  chief  felicity  of  this  country  that  it  excels 
in  woman." 

So  writes  Emerson,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of 
woman  in  language  which  seems  almost  to  pant 
for  rhythm  and  rhyme. 

This  essay  is  plain  enough  for  the  least  "  tran- 
scendental" reader.  Franklin  would  have  ap- 
proved it,  and  was  himself  a  happy  illustration 
of  many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  Emer- 
sonian ideal  of  good  manners,  a  typical  Amer- 
ican, equal  to  his  position,  always  as  much  so  in 
the  palaces  and  salons  of  Paris  as  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  or  the  society  of  Philadelphia. 

"  Gifts  "  is  a  dainty  little  Essay  with  some  nice 
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give  form  to  a  geueroaa  impulse  ;  — 

"  The  only  gift  ia  a  portion  of  thyself.  Tlion  miut 
bleed  for  me.  Therefore  the  poet  brings  hi»  puem  i 
the  ahepherd,  his  lamb  ;  the  farmer,  eom  ;  tlie  miner, 
a  gent ;  the  sailor,  coral  aud  ehells  ;  the  painter,  hiti 
picture  ;  tte  girl,  a  liandkerehief  of  her  own  sewing." 

••  Flowers  and  fruits  are  always  fit  presents;  flow- 
ers, because  they  are  a  proud  assertion  that  a  ray 
of  beauty  outvalues  all  the  utilities  of  the  world.  — 
Fruits  ore  aeeeptable  t;i;iftti.  because  tliey  arc  the  flower 
of  commodities,  and  admit  of  fantastic  values  bein^ 
attached  to  them." 

"  It  is  li  great  happiness  to  get  off  without  injury 
and  heart^oming  from  one  whu  has  luul  the  ill-luck 
t»  be  served  by  yon.  It  ia  a  very  onerous  busiuesg, 
this  of  l.el.i-  ^cvu-d.  rinii  ihf  'l.l.l.ii-  iiiitiimllv  wi-lirs 
to  give  you  a  slap." 

Emerson  hates  the  su]>eilativo.  Ijiit  he  does 
imquestional)ly  lovo  the  tinj^Hnj,'  effect  of  a  witty 
over-statcinen  t . 

We  have  recognized  most  of  the  thoughts  in 
the  Essay  entitled  '■  Nature,"  in  the  previuus 
Essay  by  the  same  uame,  and  others  whieh  wn 
have  passed  in  review.  But  thi.'i-e  arc  poetieal 
passages  whit-li  will  give  new  jiloasure. 

Here  is  a  variation  of  the  formula  with  which 
we  are  familiar  :  — 
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''  Nature  is  the  incarnation  of  a  thought,  and  turns 
to  a  thought  again,  as  ice  hecomes  water  and  gas. 
The  world  is  mind  precipitated,  and  the  volatile  es- 
sence is  forever  escaping  again  into  the  state  of  free 
thought." 

And  here  is  a  quaint  sentence  with  which  we 
may  take  leave  of  this  Essay  :  — 

"  They  say  that  hy  electro-magnetism,  your  salad 
shall  be  grown  from  the  seed,  whilst  your  fowl  is 
roasting  for  dinner :  it  is  a  symbol  of  our  modem 
aims  and  endeavors,  —  of  our  condensation  and  ac- 
celeration of  objects  ;  but  nothing  is  gained  :  nature 
cannot  be  cheated :  man's  life  is  but  seventy  salads 
long,  grow  they  swift  or  grow  they  slow." 

This  is  pretty  and  pleasant,  but  as  to  the  literal 
value  of  the  prediction,  M.  Jules  Verne  would  be 
the  best  authority  to  consult.  Poets  are  fond  of 
that  branch  of  science  which,  if  the  imaginative 
Frenchman  gave  it  a  name,  he  would  probably 
call  Onditologie. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  sanguine 
optimist  could  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
the  American  political  world  at  the  present  time, 
or  when  the  Essay  on  "  Politics  "  was  written, 
some  years  before  the  great  war  which  changed 
the  aspects  of  the  country  in  so  many  respects,  still 
leaving  the  same  party  names,  and  many  of  the 
characters  of  the  old  parties  unchanged.  This 
is  Emerson's  view  of  them  as  they  then  were :  — 
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'■  Of  tlie  two  great  itartirat,  wkicli.  at  this  lioor.  nl- 
most  shaie  the  natioD  between  them.  I  Hlmald  ray 
that  one  has  the  best  cause,  and  the  other  rnnUiina 
the  best  inea.  The  iihilosojiher,  the  pout,  or  Xh« 
religious  man.  will,  of  couree.  wish  to  cost  bis  vgto 
with  the  democrat,  for  free  trade,  for  yiidt  suffrage^ 
for  the  abolition  of  legal  cruelties  in  the  ponol  oodoi 
and  for  facilitating  in  erery  maimer  the  access  of  the 
foimg  and  the  poor  to  the  Hourees  of  wealth  and 
power.  But  he  can  rarely  accejit  the  pemona  whom 
the  so-called  popular  party  pi-opose  to  liini  as  rep- 
resentatives of  these  liberties.  They  have  not  at 
heart  tbe  ends  which  give  to  the  name  of  democracy 
what  hope  and  virtue  are  in  it.  The  spirit  of  our 
American  nuliealifim  is  destructive  and  aimless ;  it  ia 
not  loving ;  it  has  no  ulterior  and  divine  ends ;  but 
is  destrnetivB  only  out  of  h;ilieil  and  fiellislini>ss.  On 
the  other  side,  tht  coiiserv;itive  Jiavly,  conijuised  of 
the  most  moderate,  able,  aiul  cultivated  part  of  the 
population,  is  timid,  and  merely  dufi'tisive  of  property. 
It  indicates  no  right,  it  aspires  to  no  real  go'**h  it 
brands  no  crime,  it  pi-olMist's  no  generous  policy,  it 
does  not  build  nor  wi'ite,  nor  cherish  the  arU,  nor 
foster  religion,  nor  eslablish  schools,  nor  encourage 
science,  nor  emancipate  the  slave,  noi'  befriend  tlie 
poor,  or  the  IiuUiin.  or  the  immigrant.  From  neither 
party,  when  in  power,  has  tlie  worlil  iiny  bcnollt  to 
expect  in  science,  art,  or  huiuniiity,  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  resources  of  the  nation." 

The   metaphysician  who   looks   for  a  closely 
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reasoned  argument  on  the  famous  old  question 
which  so  divided  the  schooknen  of  old  will  find 
a  very  moderate  satisfaction  in  the  Essay  enti- 
tled "Nominalism  and  Realism."  But  there  are 
many  discursive  remarks  in  it  worth  gathering 
and  considering.  We  have  the  complaint  of  the 
Cambridge  "Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,"  reit- 
erated, that  there  is  no  complete  man,  but  only  a 
collection  of  fragmentary  men. 

As  a  Platonist  and  a  poet  there  could  not  be 
any  doubt  on  which  side  were  all  his  prejudices; 
but  he  takes  his  ground  cautiously. 

"  In  the  famous  dispute  with  the  Nominalists,  the 
Realists  had  a  good  deal  of  reason.  General  ideas  are 
essences.  They  are  our  gods  :  they  round  and  enno- 
ble the  most  practical  and  sordid  way  of  living. 

"  Though  the  uninspired  man  certainly  finds  per- 
sons a  conveniency  in  household  matters,  the  divine 
man  does  not  respect  them :  he  sees  them  as  a  rac^L  of 
clouds,  or  a  fleet  of  ripples  which  the  wind  drives  over 
the  surface  of  the  water.  But  this  is  flat  rebellion. 
Nature  will  not  be  Buddhist :  she  resents  general- 
izing, and  insults  the  philosopher  in  every  moment 
with  a  million  of  fresh  particulars." 

New  England  Reformers.  —  Would  any  one 
venture  to  guess  how  Emerson  would  treat  this 
subject?  With  his  imsparing,  though  amiable 
radicalism,  his  excellent  common  sense,  his  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  the  ridiculous,  too  deep  for 
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laughter,  an  Wordsworti's  thimghts  were  too 
deep  for  teaxa,  m  the  uiitUt  of  a  hand  of  ea- 
tbuaiasts  aiul  not  very  remote  from  a  tbrong  of 
fanatics,  what  are  we  to  look  for  from  oiir  |iliilo»- 
opher  who  unites  many  cltaracteriatiea  of  Berke- 
ley and  of  Franklin  ? 

We  must  remember  when  this  lecture  was 
written,  for  it  was  delivered  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
year  1844.  The  Brook  Farm  experiment  was  in 
index  of  the  state  of  mind  among  one  scutioa  of 
the  Keformera  of  whom  he  was  writing.  To  r^ 
model  society  and  the  world  into  a  *' happy 
family"  was  the  aim  of  theue  enthu^iasttt.  Some 
attacked  one  part  of  the  old  system,  some  an- 
other ;  some  would  build  a  new  temple,  some 
^^■nuld  ivbiiild  tlio  old  ■■hiirrli.  soniv  \\;m\<\  wni- 
ship  in  the  fields  and  woods,  if  at  all ;  one  w;w 
for  a  phalanstery,  where  all  should  live  in  com- 
mon, and  another  was  nieilitatiny  the  plan  and 
place  of  the  wigwam  wliere  he  was  to  dwoU  ajiart 
in  the  proud  independence  of  the  woodt^liiu'k  and 
the  mutitjuash.  Eniei-son  had  the  largest  and 
kindliest  sym])athy  witli  their  ideals  and  aims, 
but  ho  was  too  clear-eyed  not  to  see  tlirougli 
the  whuns  and  exti-avaganeus  of  tliu  unpractical 
experimenters  who  would  construct  a  working 
world  with  the  lay  figures  tliey  had  jmt  together, 
instead  of  flesli  aud  bloixl  men  and  nomen  and 
children  with  all  tlicir  congenital  and  acquired 
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perversities.     He  describes  these  Reformers  in 
his  own  good-naturedly  half-satirical  way :  — 

'<  They  defied  each  other  like  a  congress  of  kings, 
each  of  whom  had  a  realm  to  rule,  and  a  way  of  hU 
own  that  made  concert  miprofitable.  What  a  fertility 
of  projects  for  the  salvation  of  the  world !  One 
apostle  thought  aU  men  should  go  to  farming ;  and 
another  that  no  man  should  buy  or  sell ;  that  the  use 
of  money  was  the  cardinal  evil ;  another  that  the 
mischief  was  in  our  diet,  that  we  eat  and  drink  dam- 
nation. These  made  unleavened  bread,  and  were 
foes  to  the  death  to  fermentation.  It  was  in  vain 
urged  by  the  housewife  that  God  made  yeast  as  well 
as  dough,  and  loves  fermentation  just  as  dearly  as  he 
does  vegetation ;  that  fermentation  develops  the  sac- 
charine element  in  the  grain,  and  makes  it  more  pal- 
atable and  more  digestible.  No,  they  wish  the  pore 
wheat,  and  will  die  but  it  shall  not  ferment.  Stop, 
dear  nature,  these  innocent  advances  of  thine  ;  let  us 
scotch  these  ever-roUing  wheels  I  Others  attacked  the 
system  of  agriculture,  the  use  of  animal  manures  in 
farming  ;  and  the  tyranny  of  man  over  brute  nature; 
these  abuses  polluted  his  food.  The  ox  must  be 
taken  from  the  plough,  and  the  horse  from  the  cart, 
the  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  must  be  spaded,  and 
the  man  must  walk  wherever  boats  and  locomotives 
will  not  carry  him.  Even  the  insect  world  was  to  be 
defended,  —  that  had  been  too  long  neglected,  and  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  ground-worms,  slugs,  and 
mosquitoes  was  to  be  incorporated  without  delay.  With 
these  appeared  the  adepts  of  homosopathyy  of  hydiop- 


athy,  of  meememm,  of  phrenolo;^.  &ad  their  woiider- 
fai  theories  of  Ihe  ClirUtiwi  miratlea  :  " 

We  have  alreaily  set-n  the  Jssne  of  the  famoiia 
Brook  Fairn  exi>eriment,  which  waa  a  prscdcol 
outcome  of  the  reformiug  notation. 

Emeiaon  has  had  the  name  of  being  a  leader 
in  many  moTcments  in  whioh  he  had  vi-ry  limited 
confidence,  this  among  others  to  which  the  ideal- 
izing impidsc  derived  from  him  lent  its  foree,  but 
for  the  organizalion  of  which  he  was  in  no  sense 
responsible. 

He  says  in  the  lerture  we  are  eoni^idering :  — 

"  These  new  associations  are  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  superior  talents  and  sentiments ;  yet  it  may 
easily  he  questioned  mhethet  siieh  a  community  will 
draw,  except  in  itf  lip<,'iiiiiinfpi,  tlic  alilc  nnil  tlio  f,'i>oil; 
whether  these  who  Iiavc  ener;;!-  will  liol  jircfiT  their 
choice  of  sujieriority  an<l  pnwt'i'  in  the  worjil  Ui  tlio 
himible  eertaintierf  of  llie  aMsoointion  :  wlictlier  sueli  a 
retreat  does  ni>t  promise  to  beeomc  ati  asylum  to  tliose 
who  have  tried  :md  failed  rather  than  a  tidil  to  the 
strong  ;  and  wlielher  the  inem]>ers  will  iiirt  necessai'ily 
be  fractions  of  men,  beeause  eacli  finds  tliat  lie  eaimot 
enter  into  it  without  some  compromise." 

His  sympathies  were  not  allowcil  to  mislead 
him ;  he  knew  liiiman  nature  too  well  to  believe 
in  a  Noah's  aric  full  of  idealists. 

All  this  time  he  was  leeturiiij^  for  liis  sii]i]jort, 
giving  courses  of  lectures  in  Boston  anil  other 
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cities,  and  before  the  country  lyceums  in  and 
out  of  New  England. 

His  letters  to  Carlyle  show  how  painstaking, 
how  methodical,  how  punctual  he  was  in  the  busi- 
ness which  interested  his  distant  friend.  He  was 
not  fond  of  figures,  and  it  must  have  cost  him  a 
great  effort  to  play  the  part  of  an  accountant. 

He  speaks  also  of  receiving  a  good,  deal  of 
company  in  the  summer,  and  that  some  of  this 
company  exacted  much  time  and  attention, — 
more  than  he  could  spare,  —  is  made  evident  by 
his  gentle  complaints,  especially  in  his  poems, 
which  sometimes  let  out  a  truth  he  would  hardly 
have  uttered  in  prose. 

In  1846  Emerson's  first  volume  of  poems  was 
published.  Many  of  the  poems  had  been  long 
before  the  public  —  some  of  the  best,  as  we  have 
seen,  having  been  printed  in  "  The  DiaL"  It  is 
only  their  being  brought  together  for  the  first 
time  which  belongs  especially  to  this  period,  and 
we  can  leave  them  for  the  present,  to  be  looked 
over  by  and  by  in  connection  with  a  second 
volume  of  poems  published  in  1867,  under  the 
title,  "  May-Day  and  other  Pieces." 

• 

In  October,  1847,  he  left  Concord  on  a  second 
visit  to  England,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

1848-1853.    ^T.  45-50. 

The''Ma«9»chaflotij  QnnrWrlj-  Roriow;"  Visit  toBnrope, — 
England.  —  Srotlmnl.  —  Franco,  —  "  RepracntatiTe  Men  " 
pnhlished.  1.  Lives  of  Great  Men.  11.  n»io  i  or,  the  VU- 
loAoplier ;  Pl&to :  New  Read ingB.  III.  Siredciiborg;  cut,  the 
Mystic.  IV.  Montaigne;  or.  the  Skeptic.  V,  Bluik» 
apeare  ;  or,  the  Poet.  VI.  NapolMin  ;  or,  Ibc  Man  of  tha 
World,  vn.  Goathe;  or,  the  Writer.  — ContribntiMl  lo 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaiet  Fuller  Ouoli." 

A  HEW  periodical  publication  was  begun  in 
Boston  in  1847,  mitler  the  name  of  the  "  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  Quarterly  Review."  Emerson  wrote 
the  "  Editor's  Address,"  but  took  no  further  ac- 
tive part  in  it,  Theodore  Parker  being  the  real 
editor.  The  last  line  of  this  address  is  charac- 
teristic :  "  We  rely  on  the  truth  for  aid  against 
ourselves." 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1847,  Emerson  sailed 
for  Europe  on  his  second  visit,  reat-hing  Liver- 
pool on  the  22d  of  that  month.  Mauy  of  liis 
admirers  were  desirous  that  he  should  visit  Eng- 
land and  deliver  some  courses  of  lectures.  Mr. 
Alexander  Ireland,  who  had  paid  bim  friendly 
attentions  during  his  earlier  visit,  and  whose  im- 
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pressions  of  him  in  the  pulpit  have  been  given 
on  a  previous  page,  urged  his  coming.  Mr. 
Conway  quotes  passages  from  a  letter  of  Emer- 
son's which  show  that  he  had  some  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  invitation,  not  immingled  with 
a  wish  to  be  heard  by  the  English  audiences 
favorably  disposed  towards  him, 

"  I  feel  no  call,"  he  said,  "  to  make  a  visit  of 
literary  propagandism  in  England.  All  my  im- 
pulses to  work  of  that  kind  would  rather  employ 
me  at  home."  He  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
"  coaxing  "  or  advertising  to  get  him  an  audience. 
He  would  like  to  read  lectures  before  institutions 
or  friendly  persons  who  sympathize  with  his 
studies.  He  has  had  a  good  many  decisive  tokens 
of  interest  from  British  men  and  women,  but  he 
doubts  whether  he  is  much  and  favorably  known 
in  any  one  city,  except  perhaps  in  London.  It 
proved,  however,  that  there  was  a  very  wide- 
spread desire  to  hear  him,  and  applications  for 
lectures  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

From  Liverpool  he  proceeded  immediately  to 
Manchester,  where  Mr.  L*eland  received  him  at 
the  Victoria  station.  After  spending  a  few  hoois 
with  him,  he  went  to  Chelsea  to  visit  Carlyle, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  returned  to  Manches- 
ter to  begin  the  series  of  lecturing  engagements 
which  had  been  arranged  for  hiuL    Mr.  beland's 
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aoconnt  of  Emerson's  Tisits  and  the  ioterviews 
between  him  and  many  diBtinguiiihiHl  ]>eriuiuN  ia 
fu]l  o£  interest,  but  the  interest  largely  nJiUvs 
to  the  persons  visited  by  liJiieraon.  lie  livturcd 
at  Edinburgh,  whei^s  his  liberal  way  of  thtiiking 
and  talking  made  a  groat  sensatiuu  in  ortluxiox 
circles.  But  he  did  not  fail  to  Hod  euthimiiiKtio 
listeners.  A  yoimg  student,  Mr.  George  CupiJcs, 
wrote  an  article  on  these  lectures  from  which,  aa 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ireland,  I  borrow  a  utinglu  sen* 
tence.  —  one  only,  but  what  could  a  critic  say 
more? 

Speaking  of  bis  personal  character,  as  revealed 
through  his  writingB,  he  says :  "  In  tbiH  renpect, 
I  t^e  leave  to  tltink  that  Emerson  ia  the  most 
mai'k-wurthy.  tlir  loftiest,  and  iin.st  Iji^mir  iiii'm 
man  that  ever  appeared."  Emerson  has  a  kc- 
ture  on  the  superlative,  to  which  be  himself  was 
never  addictetl.  But  what  would  youth  bo  with- 
out its  extravagances, —  its  pret«rplu]M.Tf(;ct  in 
the  shape  of  adjectives,  its  uuiueasui-ed  and  un- 
stinted admiration  ? 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  celebrated  literary 
person^:es  and  other  notabilities  whom  EiiuTson 
met  in  England  anil  Scotland.  He  thought  "  the 
two  finest  mannered  lit«rary  men  he  met  in 
England  were  Leigh  Hunt  and  De  Quinccy." 
His  diary  might  tell  ua  more  of  the  im|iressiims 
made  upon  him  by  the  distinguished   [leople  he 
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met,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  e 
passed  such  inhuman  judgments  on  the  1< 
desirable  of  his  new  acquaintances  as  his  fri 
Carlyle  has  left  as  a  bitter  legacy  behind  h 
Carlyle's  merciless  discourse  about  Coleri 
and  Charles  Lamb,  and  Swinburne's  camivoi 
lines,  which  take  a  barbarous  vengeance  on  ] 
for  his  offence,  are  on  the  level  of  political  rl 
oric  rather  than  of  scholarly  criticism  or  cha 
terization.  Emerson  never  forgot  that  he  ' 
dealing  with  human  beings.  He  could  not  h 
long  endured  the  asperities  of  Carlyle,  and  i 
"loud  shout  of  laughter,"  which  Mr.  IreL 
speaks  of  as  one  of  his  customary  explosi( 
would  have  been  discordant  to  Emerson's  e 
which  were  offended  by  such  noisy  manifei 
tions. 

During  this  visit  Emerson  made  an  excurs 
to  Paris,  which  furnished  him  materials  fo 
lecture  on  France  delivered  in  Boston,  in  1{ 
but  never  printed. 

From  the  lectures  delivered  in  England  he 
lected  a  certain  number  for  publication.  Th 
make  up  the  volume  entitled  "  Bepresentat 
Men,"  which  was  published  in  1850.  I  n 
give  very  briefly  an  account  of  its  contents.  1 
title  was  a  happy  one,  and  has  passed  into  lit 
ature  and  conversation  as  an  accepted  and  a 
venient  phrase.     It  would  teach  us  a  good  d 


merely  to  consider  the  aamea  he  has  oeliictMl  an 
typical,  and  Uw!  grimiid  of  their  ^ehiotioD.  We 
get  his  classification  of  men  conaidt-ri.-d  mi  lead- 
ers in  thooght  and  in  action.  IIo  tiliows  fais  own 
afBoities  and  repulsions,  and,  nn  cnrrj-whero, 
writes  his  own  hiography.  no  matU-r  about  whom 
or  what  he  is  talking.  There  is  liardly  any  liook 
of  his  better  worth  study  by  Unwe  who  winh  to 
understand,  not  Plato,  not  Plutarch,  not  Najio. 
leon,  but  Emerson  himself,  ^Ul  bis  great  uitta 
interest  us  for  their  own  sake ;  but  we  know  a 
good  deal  about  most  of  them,  and  KmertoQ 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  them  at  just  sueli  an 
angle  that  we  see  hts  own  face  as  well  as  that 
of  his  hero,  unintentionally,  unconsciously,  no 
doubt,  but  by  a  necessity  which  bo  woidd  be  the 
first  to  recogniii'. 

Emerson  swears  by  no  master.  lie  twbiiirt'S, 
but  always  witli  n,  reserviitioii.  Plato  cimics  near- 
est to  being  liis  idol,  Shakes])eare  next.  Hut  he 
Bays  of  all  gi-eat  men:  "The  power  which  they 
communicate  is  not  theirs.  ^\'hen  we  are  exalted 
by  ideas,  we  do  not  owe  tliis  to  Plato,  but  to  the 
idea,  to  which  also  Plato  was  debtor," 

Emerson  loves  power  as  much  as  Carlyle 
does;  he  likes  "rough  and  smooth,"  "scourges 
of  God,"  and  "darlings  of  the  human  r;icc," 
He  likes  Julius  Ca;siir,  Cliailes  tlie  Fifth,  of 
Spain,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  Kieliard 
Plantagenet,  and  Bonaparte. 
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"  I  applaud,"  he  says,  ^'  a  sufficient  man,  an  ofificei 
equal  to  his  office  ;  captains,  ministers,  senators.  I 
like  a  master  standing  firm  on  legs  of  iron,  well  bom, 
rich,  handsome,  eloquent,  loaded  with  advantages, 
drawing  all  men  by  fascination  into  tributaries  and 
supporters  of  his  power.  Sword  and  staff,  or  talents 
sword-like  or  staff-like,  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
world.  But  I  find  him  greater  when  he  can  abolish 
himself  and  all  heroes  by  letting  in  this  element  of 
reason,  irrespective  of  persons,  this  subtilizer  and 
irresistible  upward  force,  into  our  thoughts,  destroy- 
ing individualism ;  the  power  is  so  great  that  the  po- 
tentate is  nothing.  — 

"  The  genius  of  humanity  is  the  right  point  of  view 
of  history.  The  qualities  abide ;  the  men  who  exhibit 
them  have  now  more,  now  less,  and  pass  away ;  the 
qualities  remain  on  another  brow.  —  All  that  respects 
the  individual  is  temporary  and  prospective,  like  the 
individual  himself,  who  is  ascending  out  of  bis  limits 
into  a  catholic  existence." 

No  man  can  be  an  idol  for  one  who  looks  in 
this  way  at  all  men.  But  Plato  takes  the  first 
place  in  Emerson's  gallery  of  six  great  person- 
ages whose  portraits  he  has  sketched*  And  of 
him  he  says :  — 

^' Among  secular  books  Plato  only  is  entitled  to 
Omar's  fanatical  compliment  to  the  Koran,  when  he 
said,  '  Bum  the  libraries ;  for  their  value  is  in  this 
book.'  Out  of  Plato  come  all  things  that  are  still 
written  and  debated  among  men  of  tfaon^^"  — 


"In  proportion  to  tha  cultoro  ul  mea  tbty  NMome 
his  Bcholan."  -^  "  How  mimy  ^reat  men  Naturo  in 
incessantly  sending  up  nut  of  night  tu  be  hix  Ttuml^ 
Hia  contemporariea  tax  him  with  plagiuriiuu.  —  But 
the  inventor  only  knows  how  to  borrow.  When  WO 
are  praising  Plato,  it  aeems  we  are  pmiiiinK  i|uotiitioDa 
from  Solon  and  Supbron  and  Philolous.  Be  it  m. 
Every  book  ia  a  quotation ;  and  every  bouse  is  a  qno- 
tadon  ont  of  all  forests  and  minea  and  stone  qnarrics ; 
and  erery  man  b  a  <{Uotation  from  all  bis  ancestors." 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  remember  this  last 
general  statement  wlien  he  leara-.  from  what 
wide  fields  of  authorship  Emerson  filled  his 
storehouses. 

A  few  sentences  from  Emerson  wiU  slunr 
us  the  jii-obiible  soiufe  of  some  of  the  ilefjicst 
thought  of  Plato  and  his  disci])le9. 

The  conception  of  tlie  fundaniontal  Unity,  he 
says,  finds  ita  higlicst  expression  in  the  reli^'ious 
?mtings  of  the  East,  especially  iu  t!ie  Indian 
Scriptures.  "'The  whole  world  Is  biit  a  man- 
ifestation of  Vishnu,  who  is  identical  witli  all 
things,  and  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  wise  as  not 
differing  from  but  as  the  same  as  themselves.  I 
neither  am  going  nor  coming ;  nor  is  my  cl well- 
ing in  any  one  jdace  :  nor  art  thou,  tlioii :  nor  are 
others,  others  ;  nor  am  I,  I.'  As  if  he  had  said, 
'All  is  for  the  soul,  and  the  sonl  is  Vishnu  ;  and 
animals  and  stars  are  transient  paintings;  and 
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light  is  whitewash ;  and  durations  are  deceptive ; 
and  form  is  imprisonment ;  and  heaven  itself  a 
decoy.' "  All  of  which  we  see  reproduced  in 
Emerson's  poem  "Brahma."  —  "The  country  of 
unity,  of  immovable  institutions,  the  seat  of  a 
philosophy  delighting  in  abstractions,  of  men 
faithful  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  to  the  idea 
of  a  deaf,  unimplorable,  immense  fate,  is  Asia ; 
and  it  realizes  this  faith  in  the  social  institution 
of  caste.  On  the  other  side,  the  genius  of  Europe 
is  active  and  creative :  it  resists  caste  by  culture ; 
its  philosophy  was  a  discipline ;  it  is  a  land  of 
arts,  inventions,  trade,  freedom."  — "  Plato  came 
to  join,  and  by  contact  to  enhance,  the  energy  of 
each." 

But  Emerson  says,  —  and  some  will  smile  at 
hearing  him  say  it  of  another,  —  "  The  acutest 
German,  the  lovingest  disciple,  could  never  tell 
what  Flatonism  was ;  indeed,  admirable  texts  can 
be  quoted  on  both  sides  of  every  great  question 
from  him." 

The  transcendent  intellectual  and  moral  supe- 
riorities of  this  "  Euclid  of  holiness,"  as  Emerson 
calls  him,  with  his  "  soliform  eye  and  his  boni- 
.  form  soul,"  —  the  two  quaint  adjectives  being 
from  the  mint  of  Cadworth,  —  are  fully  dilated 
upon  in  the  addition  to  the  original  article  called 
"  Plato :  New  Readings." 


aWEDENBORO. 

Few  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Essay 
entitled  "  Swedenborg ;  or,  the  Mystic,"  The 
believers  in  his  special  communion  as  n  revealer 
of  di>-ine  ti-uth  will  find  him  reduced  to  the  level 
of  other  seers.  The  believers  of  the  different 
creeds  of  Christianity  will  take  oSeuce  at  thcj 
statement  that  "  Swedenborg  and  Behmen  botli' 
failed  by  at^ching  themselves  to  the  Chrisdan 
fiymbol,  instead  of  to  the  moral  sentiment,  which 
carries  innumerable  chiistianities.  hunmnitieti,  di> 
yinities  in  its  bosom."  The  men  of  science  will 
smile  at  the  exorbitant  claims  put  forward  in 
behalf  of  Swedenborg  as  a  scientific  disoovei-er. 
"  Philosophers "  will  not  be  pleaited  to  be  re- 
minded that  Swedenboi^  called  them  "cocka- 
trices," '■  aKps.'"  or  "  fivin!i  .wrj'i'iits  : '"  "  litiT;irT 
men"  will  not  agree  that  they  arc  "conjurers 
and  charlatans,"  and  will  not  listen  with  [(atieiiee 
to  the  praises  of  a  man  wJio  so  called  them.  As 
ior  the  poets,  they  can  take  tlieir  choice  of 
Emerson's  poetical  or  prose  estimate  of  the  great 
Mystic,  but  they  cannot  very  well  accept  both. 
In  ■'  The  Test,"  the  Muse  says :  — 

"I  hang  my  verses  in  the  wind, 
Time  and  title  tlieir  faults  may  fuid  ; 
AU  were  winnowed  tliroiigli  and  tliruugh, 
Five  lines  lasted  good  and  triio  .  ■  ■ 
Sunshine  taunot  bleach  tlio  snow, 
Nor  time  unmake  wbat  poets  know. 
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Have  you  eyes  to  find  the  five 
Who  five  hundred  did  survive  ?  " 

In  the  verses  which  follow  we  learn  that  tibe 
five  immortal  poets  referred  to  are  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Swedenborg^  and  Goethe. 

And  now,  in  the  Essay  we  have  just  been  look- 
ing at,  I  find  that  ^^  his  books  have  no  melody, 
no  emotion,  no  humor,  no  relief  to  the  dead  pro- 
saic level.  We  wander  forlorn  in  a  lack-lustre 
landscape.  No  bird  ever  sang  in  these  gardens 
of  the  dead.  The  entire  want  of  poetry  in  so 
transcendent  a  mind  betokens  the  disease,  and 
like  a  hoarse  voice  in  a  beautiful  person,  is 
a  kind  of  warning."  Yet  Emerson  says  of  him 
that  ^^  He  lived  to  purpose:  he  gave  a  verdict 
He  elected  goodness  as  the  clue  to  which  the  aonl 
must  cling  in  this  labyrinth  of  nature." 

Emerson  seems  to  have  admired  Swedenboig 
at  a  distamce,  but  seen  nearer,  he  liked  Jacob 
Behmen  a  great  deal  better. 

^^  Montaigne ;  or,  the  Skeptic,"  is  easier  read- 
ing thaa  the  last-mentioned  Essay.  Emerson  ae- 
counts  for  the  personal  regard  which  he  has  for 
Montaigne  by  the  story  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  him.  But  no  other  reason  was  needed 
than  that  Montaigne  was  just  what  Emerson  de- 
scribes him  as  being. 

^^  There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insig^ ;  but, 
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one  woold  gay,  never  a.  man  with  snch  ;ibun(lu:ii-(>  nf 
tboaght :  he  is  never  dull,  never  meiii<:ere.  mid  luu  tile 
genius  to  make  thu  reader  cue  far  all  tliat  lui  riuvs 

"  The  sincerity  aiid  ituimiw  of  the  m!in  reaches  to 
his  sentences.  I  know  not  anywhere  the  book  tliat 
seems  less  nritten.  It  is  the  Isn^age  of  conv^rsiitiuu 
transferred  tt)  a  book.  Cut  these  words  uid  they 
would  bleed ;  they  are  vascular  and  alive.  — 

*'  Montaigne  talks  vrith  tilirewdness,  knows  the  world 
and  books  and  himself,  and  uses  the  positive  degree  ; 
never  shrieks,  or  jirotests,  or  prays  :  no  wcnIiTieM,  no 
convolaion,  no  superlative  :  does  not  wish  to  jump  out 
of  his  skin,  or  play  any  antics,  or  aniiihUate  space  or 
time,  bnt  is  stout  and  solid;  tastes  every  moment  of 
the  day ;  likes  pain  because  it  makes  him  feel  himself 
and  reali/.e  tliing^i  ;  rs  we  fiini'h  ourHt'lvea  tu  kmiw 
that  we  are  awake.  Hi!  keeps  the  plain  ;  he  rarely 
ntonnts  or  sinks ;  likes  to  feel  solid  grounil  and  the 
stones  underneath.  His  writiiij:;  has  no  enthusiasms, 
no  aspiration  ;  contented,  self-respecting,  and  ki-ejiing 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Tliere  is  but  one  exi-eijtioii, 
—  in  his  love  for  Socrates.  In  s])eakiiig  of  him,  for 
once  his  check  flushes  and   his  style  rises  to  passion." 

The  writer  who  draws  this  portrait  must  have 
many  of  the  same  characteristics.  Much  as  Em- 
erson loved  his  dreams  and  liis  dreamers,  lie 
must  have  found  a  great  relief  in  getting  into 
"the  middle  of  the  road '"  nitli  ^Mimfaigne,  iiftcr 
wandering  in  difficult  liy-patlis  which  too  often 
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led  him   round   to  the    point  from   which 
started. 

As  to  his  exposition  of  the  true  relations 
skepticism  to  affirmative  and  negative  belief, 
philosophical  reader  must   be  referred  to 
Essay  itself. 

In  writing  of  "  Shakespeare ;  or,  the  Poc 
Emerson  naturally  gives  expression  to  his  le 
ing  ideas  about  the  office  of  the  poet  and 
poetry. 

"  Great  men  are  more  distinguished  by  rai 
and  extent  than  by  originality,"  A  poet  '. 
^^  a  heart  in  unison  with  his  time  and  countr 
—  "  There  is  nothing  whimsical  and  f antai 
in  his  production,  but  sweet  and  sad  eam< 
freighted  with  the  weightiest  convictions,  i 
pointed  with  the  most  determined  aim  wh 
any  man  or  class  knows  of  in  his  times." 

When  Shakespeare  was  in  his  youth  the  dra 
was  the  popular  means  of  amusement.  It  ^ 
"  ballad,  epic,  newspaper,  caucus,  lecture,  Pun 
and  library,  at  the  same  time.  The  best  pr 
of  its  vitality  is  the  crowd  of  writers  which  s 
denly  broke  into  this  field."  Shakespeare  fov 
a  great  mass  of  old  plays  existing  in  manuscr 
and  reproduced  from  time  to  time  on  the  sta 
He  borrowed  in  all  directions :  "  A  great  p 
who  appears  in  illiterate  times  absorbs  into 


epliere  all  the  light  wtiii^h  is  anTwlii^re  rsdiat- 
ing."  Homer,  Cliaucer,  SaaiU,  ftJt  tlisit  all  wit 
was  their  wit.  ■'  Chaucer  is  a  Imge  horrower." 
Eniersou  gives  a  list  of  authors  from  wliuin  he 
drew.  This  list  is  in  mauy  pajtipulars  i>rroDt«iu, 
as  I  have  learned  from  a  letti^r  of  Professor 
Lounsbury'a  which  I  have  liml  the  privilcRe  of 
readiug,  hut  this  is  a  detail  whieh  uueU  not  de- 
lay us. 

The  reasoB  why  Emerson  has  so  much  to  say 
on  this  subject  of  borrowing,  especially  when 
treating  of  Plato  and  of  Shukcspeare,  is  ohviona 
enough.  He  was  arguing  in  his  own  cause.  — 
not  defending  himself,  as  if  tbere  were  some 
charge  of  plagiarism  to  be  met.  but  making  the 
proud  olaini  of  i'iiiim>nt  domain  in  bcbalf  of  tbe 
masters  who  knew  bow  to  iwe  tlu-ir  acquisitions. 

"  Shakespeart'  is  t!ie  only  liiiip-aplier  of  .'Shake- 
speare ;  and  uvtii  he  can  tt'U  notliiiif;  i')t('t'|)t  lu  the 
Shakespeare  in  us,  "  —  ■■  Shiikt'sjH'aiv  is  as  much  out 
of  the  category  of  eminent  antliors  ;is  he  is  out  of  the 
crowd.  A  good  ri-a<k-r  eaii  in  a  soi't  ut-stle  into 
Plato's  hraiii  and  think  from  thence;  liut  nut  into 
Shakespeai'o's.     Vi'v  are  still  out  of  doui'K." 

After  all  the  Jioiiiuge  wliit'h  Enifrson  pays  to 
the  intellect  of  Siiakespeare,  lie  weijjlis  liiin  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  finds  that  hi'  shares 
"the  halfness  and  imperfection  of  humanity." 

"  He  converted  tlie  elements  which  waited  on  his 
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command  into  entertainment.     He  was  master  of  the 
revels  to  mankind." 

And  so,  after  this  solemn  verdict  on  Shake- 
speare, after  looking  at  the  forlorn  conclusions  of 
our  old  and  modem  oracles,  priest  and  prophet, 
Israelite,  German,  and  Swede,  he  says:  "It  must 
be  conceded  that  these  are  half  views  of  half 
men.  The  world  stiU  wants  its  poet-priest,  who 
shall  not  trifle  with  Shakespeare  the  player,  nor 
shall  grope  in  graves  with  Swedenborg  the 
mourner ;  but  who  shall  see,  speak,  and  act  with 
equal  inspiration." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Emerson  should 
have  much  that  is  new  to  say  about  "  Napoleon ; 
or,  the  Man  of  the  World." 

The  stepping-stones  of  this  Essay  are  easy  to 
find:  — 

"  The  instinct  of  brave,  active,  able  men,  through- 
out the  middle  class  everywhere,  has  pointed  out 
Napoleon  as  the  incarnate  democrat.  — 

"  Napoleon  is  thoroughly  modem,  and  at  the  high- 
est point  of  his  fortunes,  has  the  very  spirit  of  the 
newspapers."  As  Plato  borrowed,  as  Shakespeare  bor- 
rowed, as  Mirabeau  ^^  plagiarized  every  good  thought, 
every  good  word  that  was  spoken  in  France,"  so  Napo- 
leon is  not  merely  ^'  representative,  but  a  monopolizer 
and  usurper  of  other  minds." 

He  was  "  a  man  of  stone  and  iron," — equipped 
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for  his  work  by  nature  as  Sallust  describes  Cati- 
line as  being.  '■  Fie  luut  a  directnesa  of  action 
never  before  coml>iiie<!  with  sneh  comprehemiion. 
Here  waa  a  man  who  in  each  moment  and  emer- 
gency knew  what  to  do  next.  He  saw  only  the 
object ;  the  obstacle  muat  give  way." 

"  When  a  natural  king  becomes  a  titoliir  king 
everybody  is  pleased  and  satisfied."  — 

"  I  call  Napoleon  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the 
middle  class  of  modem  society.  —  He  was  tho 
agitator,  the  destroyer  of  prescription,  tho  in- 
ternal  improver,  the  liberal,  the  Rtdical,  the 
inventor  of  means,  the  opener  of  doors  and  mar- 
kets, the  Hubverter  of  monopoly  and  abuse." 

But  he  was  without  generons  sentimcnta,  "s 
boundless  liar."  and  fiuishinfj  in  hifjh  cjA'irn  the 
outline  of  his  moral  deformities,  P^iiiersou  gives 
us  a  climax  in  two  sentences  which  render  fur- 
ther condemnation  superfluous :  — 

"  In  short,  when  you  have  penetrated  (hrougli  all 
the  circles  of  power  and  si>leii(lor,  you  were  not  deal- 
ing with  a  gentleman,  at  last,  but  with  an  inqxistor 
and  rogue ;  and  lie  fully  descrvt's  the  epitliet  of 
Jupiter  Seapin,  or  a  sort  of  Scamp  Jii]Htcr, 

"  So  this  esorhitant  egotist  n.iiTowwl.  u(i]io¥criahed, 
and  absorbed  the  power  ami  existi'nrT  of  those  who 
nerved  him  ;  ami  the  uiiivoi-sal  I'ry  of  Fi'aiire  and  of 
Europe   in    1814   waa,    Enough   of    him;    'Asset)  de 
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It  was  to  this  feeling  that  the  French  poet 
Barbier,  whose  death  we  have  but  lately  seen 
announced,  gave  expression  in  the  terrible  satire 
in  which  he  pictured  France  as  a  fiery  courser 
bestridden  by  her  spurred  rider,  who  drove  her 
in  a  mad  career  over  heaps  of  rocks  and  ruins. 

But  after  all,  Carlyle's  "  carriere  ouverte  atix 
talenSy^^  is  the  expression  for  Napoleon's  great 
message  to  mankind. 

"  Goethe ;  or,  the  Writer,"  is  the  last  of  the 
Representative  Men  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
book  of  Essays.  Emerson  says  he  had  read  the 
fifty-five  volumes  of  Goethe,  but  no  other  Geiv 
man  writers,  at  least  in  the  originaL  It  must 
have  been  in  fulfilment  of  some  pious  vow  that 
he  did  this.  After  all  that  Carlyle  had  written 
about  Goethe,  he  could  hardly  help  studying 
him.  But  this  Essay  looks  to  me  as  if  he  had 
found  the  reading  of  Goethe  hard  work.  It 
flows  rather  languidly,  toys  with  side  issues  as 
a  stream  loiters  round  a  nook  in  its  margin,  and 
finds  an  excuse  for  play  in  every  pebble.  Still, 
he  has  praise  enough  for  his  author.  ^^  He  has 
clothed  our  modem  existence  with  poetry."  — 
''  He  has  said  the  best  things  about  nature  that 
ever  were  said.  —  He  flung  into  literature  in  his 
Mephistopheles  the  first  organic  figure  that  has 
been  added  for  some  ages,  and  which  will  remain 
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as  long  as  the  Prometheus.  —  lie  is  the  tyjie  of 
cnlture,  the  amateur  of  all  artx  au<l  eL'ien<.-es  anil 
erents :  artistic,  but  not  artist ;  spiritual,  but  not 
spiritualist.  —  I  join  Napoleon  with  him,  as  ho- 
ing  both  representatives  of  the  impatience  and 
reaction  of  nature  against  the  morgue  of  conven- 
tions,—  two  stem  realists,  who,  with  their  schol- 
ars, have  severally  set  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  cant  and  seeming,  for  this  time  and  for 
all  time." 

This  must  serve  as  an  ea?  pede  guide  to  reeon- 
stTDct  the  Essay  which  finishes  the  volume. 

In  1852  there  was  published  a  Memoir  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  OsBoIi,  in  which  Emerson,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  William  Heniy  Channing 
each  took  a  part.  Emerson's  acr-oimt  of  her 
conversation  and  extracts  from  lici'  letters  and 
diaries,  with  his  running  commentaries  and  his 
intei-pretation  of  her  luinil  and  character,  are  a 
most  faithful  and  vivid  ])ortraiture  of  a  woman 
who  is  likely  to  live  longer  by  what  is  written 
of  her  than  by  anything  she  ever  wrote  herself. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

1868-1868.    ^t.  60^55. 

Lectures  in  varions  Places.  —  Anti  -  Slavery  Address 
Woman.  A  Lecture  read  before  the  Woman's  Bights 
vention.  —  Samuel  Hoar.  Speech  at  Concord.  —  Pu 
tion  of  "  English  Traits."  —  The  "  Atlantic  Monthl; 
The  "  Saturday  Club." 

After  Emerson's  return  from  Emx>pe  h( 
livered  lectures  to  different  audiences,  —  on 
Poetry,  afterwards   published  in  "Letters 
Social  Aims/'  a  course  of  lectures  in  Free: 
Place  Chapel,  Boston,  some  of  which  have  1 
published,  one  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race, 
many  others.     In  January,  1855,  he  gave 
of  the  lectures  in  a  course  of  Anti-Slavery 
dresses  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple,  Bos 
In  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  address  be 
the  Anti-Slavery  party  of  New  York,     His  ] 
for  the  extirpation  of  slavery  was  to  buy 
slaves  from  the  planters,  not  conceding  t 
right  to  ownership,  but  because  **  it  is  the  < 
practical  course,  and  is  innocent/*     It  wc 
cost  two  thousand  millions,  he  says,  accord 
to  the  present  estimate,  but  "  was  there  ever 


eontribution  that  was  ao  enthusiastically  paid  as 
this  would  be  ?  " 

His  optimism  flowers  out  in  all  its  inniMxiut 
luxuriance  in  the  pai-agraph  from  which  this  iti 
quoted.  Of  course  with  notions  like  these  lie 
could  not  be  hand  in  hand  with  the  Abolition- 
ists. He  was  claased  witli  the  I'Vee  8oilers,  but 
he  seems  to  have  formed  a  party  by  hiiuaelf  in 
ins  project  for  buying  up  the  negroes.  He 
looked  at  the  matter  somewhat  otherwise  in 
1863,  when  the  settlement  was  taking  place  ia  a 
different  currency, —  in  steel  and  r     in  gold:  — 

"Pay  ranaom  to  the  owner, 

^_  And  fill  tbe  bag  ti>  tbe  brim. 

^P  Wbo  ia  the  owner  ?     Tbe  Hlare  ia  owner. 

And  ever  was.     Pay  hitn," 

His  sympathies  woi-e  all  and  always  with  free- 
dom. He  s|K)ke  with  indignation  of  the  out- 
rage on  Sumner ;  he  took  part  in  the  meeting 
at  Concord  expressive  of  syuijiathy  with  John 
Brown.  But  he  was  never  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  aggressive  Anti-Slavery  men.  In  his  singu- 
lar "  Ode  inscribed  to  W,  11.  Channing  "  there 
is  a  bint  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  slavery 
problem  which  implies  a  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

"Tlicoyer-Bod 
Whi.  niuriibs  IJiglit  to  Mifjlit, 
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Who  peoples,  unpeoples,— 
He  who  exterminates 
Kaces  by  stronger  races. 
Black  by  white  faces,  — 
Knows  to  bring  honey 
Out  of  the  lion." 

Some  doubts  of  this  kind  helped  Emerson  to 
justify  himself  when  he  refused  to  leave  his 
"  honeyed  thought "  for  the  busy  world  where 

**  Things  are  of  the  snake." 

The  time  came  when  he  could  no  longer  sit 
quietly  in  his  study,  and,  to  borrow  Mr.  Cooke's 
words,  "  As  the  agitation  proceeded,  and  brave 
men  took  part  in  it,  and  it  rose  to  a  spirit  of 
moral  grandeur,  he  gave  a  heartier  assent  to  the 
outward  methods  adopted." 

No  woman  could  doubt  the  reverence  of  Em- 
erson for  womanhood.  In  a  lecture  read  to  the 
"  Woman's  Eights  Convention "  in  1855,  he 
takes  bold,  and  what  would  then  have  been  con- 
sidered somewhat  advanced,  ground  in  the  con- 
troversy then  and  since  dividing  the  community. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself : 

^^  I  do  not  think  it  yet  appears  that  women  wish 
this  equal  share  in  public  affairs.  But  it  is  they  and 
not  we  that  are  to  determine  it.  Let  the  laws  be 
purged  of  every  barbarous  remainder,  every  barba- 
rous impediment  to  women.     Let  the  public  dona- 
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tiou  for  edacttttoQ  l>e  eijiially  uliari^d  by  tlieni,  1st 
tbem  enter  a  school  a»  freely  as  %  chnrcb,  let  them 
have  and  hold  &nd  give  their  property  as  mtm  do 
theirs; — and  in  a  few  years  it  will  eiuily  appear 
whether  they  wi«h  a  vuice  iu  making  tlie  laws  that 
are  to  govern  them.  If  you  do  refuse  them  a  TotSi 
you  will  also  refuse  to  tax  them.  — according  to  our 
Teutonic  principle,  No  representation,  no  tax.  —  The 
new  movement  is  only  a  tide  xhared  by  tlie  ■pints  of 
man  and  woman  ;  and  you  may  proceed  in  the  faith 
that  whatever  the  woman's  heart  is  prompted  to  de- 
sire, the  maji's  mind  is  eimultaueonsly  prompted  to 

Emerson  was  forhmate  enougb  to  have  had 
for  many  years  as  a  neighbor,  that  true  New 
England  Roman,  Paniuel    Hoar.     He  spoke  of 

him  in  Concord  before  his  fellow-(-itl;^(.'ii!i,  shortly 
after  his  death,  in  1850.  lie  afterwards  ]ire- 
pared  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Hoar  for  '■  Putnam's  Jlag- 
azine,"  from  which  I  take  one  prose  sentence  and 
the  verse  with  wliich  the  sketch  eonchided  :  — 

"  He  was  a  model  of  those  tomial  hut  reverend 
manners  which  make  what  is  called  a  fjentleman  of 
the  old  school,  so  called  under  an  inipi'ession  that  t)ie 
Style  is  passing  away,  hot  which,  I  sujipose.  is  an  op- 
tical illusion,  as  there  are  always  a  few  more  of  the 
class  remaining,  and  always  a  few  young  men  to 
whom  these  manners  are  native." 

The  single  verse  I  quote  is  compendious  enough 
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and  descriptive  enough  for  an  Elizabethan  mon- 
umental inscription. 

'<  With  beams  December  planets  dart 
His  cold  eye  truth  and  conduct  scanned  ; 
July  was  in  his  sunny  heart, 
October  in  his  liberal  hand." 

Emerson's  "  English  Traits,"  forming  one  vol- 
ume of  his  works,  was  published  in  1856.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  fresh  and  original  book.  It  is  not 
a  tourist's  guide,  not  a  detailed  description  of 
sights  which  tired  the  traveller  in  staring  at 
them,  and  tire  the  reader  who  attacks  the  weary- 
ing pages  in  which  they  are  recorded.  Shrewd 
observation  there  is  indeed,  but  its  strength  is  in 
broad  generalization  and  epigrammatic  charac- 
terizations. They  are  not  to  be  received  as  in  any 
sense  final ;  they  are  not  like  the  verifiable  facts 
of  science ;  they  are  more  or  less  sagacious,  more 
or  less  well  founded  opinions  formed  by  a  fair- 
minded,  sharp-witted,  kind-hearted,  open-souled 
philosopher,  whose  presence  made  every  one 
well-disposed  towards  him,  and  consequently  left 
him  well-disposed  to  all  the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  objects  which  Emerson  proposed 
to  himself  in  his  tour,  and  which  take  up  the 
principal  portion  of  his  record.  Only  one  place 
is  given  as  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  —  Stone- 
henge.    The  other  eighteen  chapters  have  gen- 


era!  titles.  Land,  Race,  Ability,  ifannera,  and 
others  of  similar  ehanuter. 

He  uses  plain  English  Id  iutroducing  tu  to  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  of  the  Briticih  Aristocnuiy  :  — 

"Twenty  tlionsand  thieves  landed  at  TlaflliiiKH. 
.  Theee  fouDdera  of  the  Hoase  «f  Lonls  wirre  Kriiilj- 
and  ferocioDi  dpagoona,  hdiu  of  greedy  and  ferocluus 
pirates.  They  ware  all  alike,  they  took  evurything 
tbey  could  carry  ;  they  burned,  hsnicd,  vioUtcd, 
tortured,  and  killed,  until  everything  Eogliali  wan 
brought  to  the  verge  of  rniii.  Such,  howcvor,  ia  Uie 
iUugion  of  antii{uity  and  wealth,  that  di-i-ent  and  dig- 
niGed  men  now  existing  boast  their  descent  from 
these  filthy  thieves,  who  showed  a  far  }iiBt«r  convic- 
tion of  their  own  merits  by  assuming  for  their  types 
the  swine,  goat,  jackal,  leupard.  wolf,  and  snake, 
which  they  severally  resemiiled." 

The  race  preserves  some  of  its  botter  charac- 
teristics. 

"  They  liave  a  vigorous  healtti  and  last  well  into 
middle  and  old  age.  Tlie  old  men  are  as  red  aa 
roses,  and  still  hanilsunie.  A  clear  skin,  a  jicach- 
bloom  complexion,  and  good  teeth  are  fuuiid  all  over 
the  island." 

English  "  Manners  "  are  characterized,  acconl- 
ing  to  Emer.son,  by  pluck,  vigor,  independence. 
"  Every  one  of  these  ishindiirs  is  an  island  him- 
self, safe,  traiicpiil,  iueoinnnuiieable."  They  are 
positive,  methodical,  cleanly,  and  formal,  loving 
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routine  and  conventional  ways ;  loving  truth  and 
religion,  to  be  sure,  but  inexorable  on  points  of 
form. 

^^  They  keep  their  old  customs,  costumes,  and  pomps, 
their  wig  and  mace,  sceptre  and  crown.  A  severe 
decorum  rules  the  court  and  the  cottage.  Pretension 
and  vaporing  are  once  for  all  distasteful.  They  hate 
nonsense,  sentimentalism,  and  high-flown  expressions; 
they  use  a  studied  plainness." 

'^In  an  aristocratical  country  like  England,  not 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  but  the  dinner  is  the  capital  mr 
stitution." 

^^  They  confide  in  each  other,  —  English  believes 
in  English."  —  "  They  require  the  same  adherence, 
thorough  conviction,  and  reality  in  public  men." 

^^  As  compared  with  the  American,  I  think  them 
cheerful  and  contented.  Young  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  much  more  prone  to  melancholy." 

Emerson's  observation  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  Cotton  Mather  nearly  two  hundred  years 

ago. 

^^  New  England,  a  country  where  splenetic  Mala- 
dies are  prevailing  and  pernicious,  perhaps  above  any 
other,  hath  afforded  numberless  instances,  of  even 
pious  people,  who  have  contracted  those  Melancholy 
Indispositions,  which  have  unhinged  them  from  aU 
service  or  comfort ;  yea,  not  a  few  persons  have  been 
hurried  thereby  to  lay  Violent  Hands  upon  them- 
selves at  the  last.  These  are  among  the  uruearehr 
able  Jicdgments  of  Grod." 


H  there  is  a  little  exa^r^ratioti  al)0«t  the  fol- 
lowing portrait  of  the  Engludintan,  it  lias  truth 
enoagh  to  excuse  its  high  coloring,  ami  the  like- 
ness will  be  smilingly  recognized  liy  every  Stout 
Briton. 

'■  They  drink  brandy  like  water,  cannot  expend 
their  quantities  of  waste  strength  on  riding,  hmilin(f, 
swimming,  and  fencing,  and  run  into  alwurd  folliea 
with  the  gravity  of  the  Eumenides.  They  stoutly 
farry  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  earth  their 
turbulent  sense;  leaving  no  lie  uncontradicted;  no 
pretension  nneicamined.  They  chew  hashee^  ;  ent 
tbeuieelves  with  poisoned  cxeases,  swing;  their  haiD' 
mock  in  the  bouglis  of  the  Buhon  Upas,  taste  every 
poison,  hny  every  secret ;  at  Naples,  tliey  pat  St. 
Januarius's  bk.nd  in  an  alembio  ;  they  ^aw  a  liole  into 
the   head   of  the   "ivinkiiif;   virgin 'to  know  why  slie 


winks; 

measHi-,.  with  an  KiikUsIi  foot-rule   ever}-  ccU 

of  the 

nquisition.  every  Tuiklsli  Caa'ia.  every  Hi.ly  of 

Holies 

translate  ami    sen<l  to  Bentley  the  areanum, 

bribed 

md   bullied   away  from   shuddering  Bramins ; 

and  ni 

asure  their  own  strength  by  the  terror  they 

This  last  andatioiis  picture  might  he  hung  up 
as  a  prose  pendant  to  Jlarvell's  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  Holland  and  the  Dutch. 

"  A  saving  Btu]iidity  marks  and  protect*  tlieii'  per- 
ception as  the  ciirlaiii  of  tlie  ea^'le's  eye.  Our  swifter 
Americans,  when  tiiey  first   deal  witli   English,  pro- 
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noun«e  them  stupid  ;  but  later  do  them  justice  as 
people  who  wear  well,  or  hide  their  strength.  High 
or  low,  they  are  of  an  unctuous  texture.  Their  daily 
feats  argue  a  savage  vigor  of  body.  Half  their 
strength  they  put  not  forth.  The  sterility  of  England 
is  the  security  of  the  modem  world.** 

Perhaps  nothing  in  any  of  his  vigorous  para- 
graphs is  more  striking  than  the  suggestion  that 
"  if  hereafter  the  war  of  races  often  predicted, 
and  making  itself  a  war  of  opinions  also  (a 
question  of  despotism  and  liberty  coming  from 
Eastern  Europe),  should  menace  the  English 
civilization,  these  sea-kings  may  take  once  again 
to  their  floating  castles  and  find  a  new  home  and 
a  second  millennium  of  power  in  their  colonies." 

In  reading  some  of  Emerson's  pages  it  seems 
as  if  another  Arcadia,  or  the  new  Atlantis,  had 
emerged  as  the  fortunate  island  of  Great  Britain, 
or  that  he  had  reached  a  heaven  on  earth  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal,  —  or  if 
they  do,  never  think  of  denying  that  they  have 
done  it.  But  this  was  a  generation  ago,  when 
the  noun  "  shoddy,"  and  the  verb  "  to  scamp," 
had  not  grown  such  familiar  terms  to  English 
ears  as  they  are  to-day.  Emerson  saw  die 
country  on  its  best  side.  Each  traveller  makes 
his  own  England.  A  Quaker  sees  chiefly  broad 
brims,  and  the  island  looks  to  him  like  a  field  of 
mushrooms. 


The  traDsplanted  Chiirch  of  Eo^land  is  rk-h 
and  pra'tpcroas  and  fashionable  i-noug^h  uot  to 
be  disturbed  by  Emerson's  flashes  of  Hpht  that 
have  not  come  through  ita  staine<l  windows. 

"  The  religion  of  Englanil  is  jiai-t  of  goijd-brced- 
ing.  Wlien  you  see  on  the;  continent  the  weO-dmiuii^ 
Enghshman  come  into  hjs  ambiueador's  chapct,  and 
put  hifl  face  for  Bilent  prayer  inta  his  smooth-bnuihed 
hat,  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  much  national  prid« 
praya  with  him,  and  the  religion  of  e.  gentleinan. 

''  The  ohnreh  st  this  moment  is  much  to  be  pitied. 
She  has  nothing  left  but  possession.  If  a  bishop 
meet^  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  reads  fatal  inter' 
r(^tion  in  his  eyes,  he  haa  no  resource  but  to  txke 
wine  with  him," 

Sydney  Smith  hiid  a.  great  reverence  for  a 
bishop,  —  so  groat  that  he  t^ihl  a  yimug  lady  that 
he  used  to  i^oU  a  cniiiib  of  bread  iu  his  band, 
from  nervousness,  when  he  sat  next  one  at  a 
dinner-table,  —  and  if  next  an  aridibisbo]),  ust'd 
to  roll  crumbs  with  both  hands,  —  but  Sydney 
Smith  would  liavc  enjoyed  tlie  tiiifjliiij;;  felii'ity 
of  this  last  stin^nug  toiu-h  of  wit,  left  as  lij;htly 
and  gracefully  as  a  h'linh'riUero  leaves  Ins  little 
gayly  ribboned  ilait  in  the  slioidders  of  the  bull 
with  whose  nnwieldy  bulk  be  is  jdayinfC- 

Emerson  handles  the  fovuialisui  and  the  half 
belief  of  the  Established  Cbin-fh  very  freely, 
but  he  closes  his  eha])tcr  On  Keligion  with  soft- 
spoken  words. 
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**  Yet  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for 
its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  souffrir  de  tout  Is 
monde,  et  ne  faire  souffrir  persorine,  that  divine  se- 
cret has  existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred 
to  those  of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no  fame." 

"  English  Traits"  closes  with  Emerson's  speech 
at  Manchester,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
"  Free  Trade  Athenaeum."  This  was  merely  an 
occasional  after-dinner  reply  to  a  toast  which 
called  him  up,  but  it  had  sentences  in  it  which, 
if  we  can  imagine  Milton  to  have  been  called  up 
in  the  same  way,  he  might  well  have  spoken  and 
done  himself  credit  in  their  utterance. 

The  total  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that 
Emerson  was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  English 
society,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  people, 
tempted  to  contrast  his  New  Englanders  in 
many  respects  unfavorably  with  Old  England- 
ers, mainly  in  their  material  and  vital  stamina; 
but  with  all  this  not  blinded  for  a  moment  to  the 
thoroughly  insular  limitations  of  the  phlegmatio 
islander.  He  alternates  between  a  turn  of  gen- 
uine admiration  and  a  smile  as  at  a  people  that 
has  not  outgrown  its  playthings.  This  is  in 
truth  the  natural  and  genuine  feeling  of  a  self- 
governing  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  where 
thrones  and  wigs  and  mitres  seem  like  so  many 
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piecea  of  stage  property.  An  American  need 
not  be  a  philosopher  t<>  Wid  these  thiu^  ohtnp. 
lie  eannot  help  it.  Madaine  TussaUtrH  exliibi- 
tiou,  the  Lord-Mayor's  gilt  eoach,  and  a  corona- 
tion, if  one  happens  to  be  in  xea^ton,  ar«  all 
sights  to  be  seen  by  an  American  traveller,  btit 
the  reference  which  is  born  with  tlie  Brltiiib 
subject  went  up  with  the  smoke  of  ilie  gun  that 
fired  the  long  echoing  shot  at  the.  little  bridge 
over  the  sleepy  river  which  works  ita  way  along 
through  the  wide-awake  town  of  ConcoriL 

In  November.  1857,  a.  new  magazine  was  estaly 
lished  in  Boston,  bearing  the  name  of  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly."  Professor  Jamea  Russell 
Lowell  was  editor-in -chief,  and  Mewtrs.  Phillips 
ami  Siiini^son,  ^v!„)  wnv  tl„-  ori-iTuitor.  ..f  tli,« 
enterprise,  were  tlic  piiLlislicrs.  .Alany  ..f  tlu-  ,>1,1 
contributors  to  "The  Dial"  Wfc.tc  for  tin-  new 
magazine,  ani<i(i;f  tlifm  EiiuTson.  He  (■(Jiitrili- 
nted  twenty-eip:lit  articles  in  all,  nioii'  than  h.-df 
of  them  verse,  to  different  numbers,  from  tliL'  first 
to  the  thirty-Bcventli  vnhnne.  Aniony  tlitm  aro 
several  of  his  best  known  |)Oenis,  such  as  "  Tho 
Romany  Glri.^'  "Days,"  '•  Brahma,"  "Waldein- 
samkeit,"  "The  Titmouse,''  "Boston  Ilvmn," 
"  Saadi,"  and  "  Teriiiiiius." 

At  about  the  Kiime  time  there  grew  np  in  Bos- 
ton a  literary  assoeiulioii,  wiiieli  became  at  last 
well  known  as  the  "  Saturday  Cluli,"  the  mem- 
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bers  dining  together  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
every  month. 

The  Magazine  and  the  Club  have  existed  and 
flourished  to  the  present  day.  They  have  often 
been  erroneously  thought  to  have  some  organic 
connection,  and  the  "  Atlantic  Club  "  has  been 
spoken  of  as  if  there  was  or  had  been  such  an 
institution,  but  it  never  existed. 

Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club 
from  the  first ;  in  reality  before  it  existed  as  an 
empirical  fact,  and  when  it  was  only  a  Platonio 
idea.  The  Club  seems  to  have  shaped  itself 
around  him  as  a  nucleus  of  crystallization,  two  or 
three  friends  of  his  having  first  formed  the  habit 
of  meeting  him  at  dinner  at  "Parker's,"  the 
"WiU's  Coffee-House"  of  Boston.  This  Kttle 
group  gathered  others  to  itself  and  grew  into 
a  club  as  Rome  grew  into  a  city,  almost  with- 
out knowing  how.  During  its  first  decade  the 
Saturday  Club  brought  together,  as  members 
or  as  visitors,  many  distinguished  persons.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  sat  LongfeUow,  florid, 
quiet,  benignant,  soft-voiced,  a  most  agreeable 
rather  than  a  brilliant  talker,  but  a  man  upon 
whom  it  was  always  pleasant  to  look,  —  whose 
silence  was  better  than  many  another  man's  con- 
versation. At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat 
Agassiz,  robust,  sanguine,  animated,  fuD  of  talk, 
boy-like  in  his  laughter.     The  stranger  who 
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should  liave  asked  who  were  the  men  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  tlw  tabic  wuidd  have  heard  IQ 
answer  the  names  of  Ilawthonie.  Motley.  Dans, 
Lowell,  Whipple, Peiroe,  the  distrnguisIiMl  inatb- 
ematician,  Judge  Hoar,  emiuent  at  the  bar  aud 
in  the  cabinet,  Dwight,  the  leading  musical  critia 
of  Boston  for  a  whole  generation,  Sumner,  the 
academic  champion  of  freedom,  Amlrew,  "  the 
great  War  Governor"  of  Maa.saebuseitB,  Dp, 
Howe,  the  philanthropist,  William  Hunt,  the 
painter,  with  othera  not  unworthy  of  snch  com- 
pany. And  with  these,  generally  near  the  Long- 
fellow end  of  the  table,  sat  Emerson,  talking  in 
low  tones  and  carefully  measured  utteranoeB  to 
his  neighbor,  or  listeuing,  and  recording  any 
stj'ay  wi.nl  wortli  !Viiii'r)il>iTiiif,'  on  his  nu'iif.;lt 
phonograph.  Emui-son  was  a  very  rfgiilar  at^ 
tendant  at  the  niei'tiugs  of  the  fSatunlay  Club, 
and  continued  to  dine  at  its  table,  until  within 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death. 

Unfortunately  the  Club  liad  no  Boswol!,  and 
its  golden  hours  passed  unrecorded. 
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and  descriptive  enough  for  an  Elizabethan  mon- 
umental inscription. 

"  With  beams  December  planets  dart 
His  cold  eye  truth  and  conduct  scanned  ; 
July  was  in  his  sunny  heart, 
October  in  his  liberal  hand." 

Emerson's  "  English  Traits,"  forming  one  vol- 
ume of  his  works,  was  published  in  1856.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  fresh  and  original  book.  It  is  not 
a  tourist's  guide,  not  a  detailed  description  of 
sights  which  tired  the  traveller  in  staring  at 
them,  and  tire  the  reader  who  attacks  the  weary- 
ing pages  in  which  they  are  recorded.  Shrewd 
observation  there  is  indeed,  but  its  strength  is  in 
broad  generalization  and  epigrammatic  charac- 
terizations. They  are  not  to  be  received  as  in  any 
sense  final ;  they  are  not  like  the  verifiable  facts 
of  science ;  they  are  more  or  less  sagacious,  more 
or  less  well  founded  opinions  formed  by  a  fair^ 
minded,  sharp-witted,  kind-hearted,  open-souled 
philosopher,  whose  presence  made  every  one 
well-disposed  towards  him,  and  consequently  left 
him  well-disposed  to  all  the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  objects  which  Emerson  proposed 
to  himself  in  his  tour,  and  which  take  up  the 
principal  portion  of  his  record.  Only  one  place 
is  given  as  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  —  Stone- 
henge.    The  other  eighteen  chapters  have  gen- 
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era!  titles,  Land.  Race,  Ability,  Mannern,  luid 
Othei"*  of  aimilar  charai-tor. 

He  uses  pLiin  Kugllsh  in  intnxluciiig  ob  to  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  of  the  British  Aristocratty  :  — 

"  Twenty  thousand  thieven  landed  at  Bastings. 
.  TlieBe  founders  of  the  House  of  Lrinis  were  greedy 
and  ferocious  dragoons,  sons  of  greedy  and  ferocious 
pirates.  They  were  all  alike,  they  took  eTGtytliiiig 
they  could  carry  ;  they  burned,  harried,  viaUt«id, 
tortured,  and  killed,  until  everjlhing  English  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  min.  Suck,  however,  is  the 
illusion  of  antiquity  and  wealth,  tliat  deceut  and  dig> 
nified  men  now  existing  boast  their  descent  from 
theae  filthy  thieves,  who  showed  a  far  jugt«r  convic- 
tion of  their  own  merits  by  assuming  for  their  types 
the  swine,  goat.  ja«kal,  leopard,  woll,  and  snake, 
which  they  severally  resemliled." 

The  race  preserves  some  of  its  better  charac- 
teristii^s. 

"  They  have  a  vigorous  health  and  last  well  into 
middle  and  old  age.  The  old  men  are  a^  red  as 
roses,  and  still  hantlsonie.  A  clear  skin,  a  peach- 
bloom  complexion,  and  good  teeth  are  found  all  over 
the  island." 

English  "  Manners  "  are  characterized,  accord- 
ing to  Emer.son,  by  pluck,  vigor,  independence. 
"  Every  one  of  these  islanders  is  an  island  him- 
self, safe,  tranquil,  ineonimiuii cable."  They  ai'u 
positive,  methodical,  cleanly,  and  formal,  loving 
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routine  and  conventional  ways ;  loving  truth  and 
religion,  to  be  sure,  but  inexorable  on  points  of 
form. 

'^  They  keep  their  old  customs,  costumes,  and  pomps, 
their  wig  and  mace,  sceptre  and  crown.  A  severe 
decorum  rules  the  court  and  the  cottage.  Pretension 
and  vaporing  are  once  for  all  distastefuL  They  hate 
nonsense,  sentimentalism,  and  high-flown  expressions; 
they  use  a  studied  plainness." 

^^In  an  aristocratical  country  like  England,  not 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  but  the  dinner  is  the  capital  in- 
stitution." 

"  They  confide  in  each  other,  —  English  believes 
in  English."  —  "  They  require  the  same  adherence, 
thorough  conviction,  and  reality  in  public  men." 

^'  As  compared  with  the  American,  I  think  them 
cheerful  and  contented.  Toung  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  much  more  prone  to  melancholy." 

Emerson's  observation  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  Cotton  Mather  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

^'New  England,  a  country  where  splenetic  Mai** 
dies  are  prevailing  and  pernicious,  perhaps  above  mf 
other,  hath  afforded  numberless  instances,  of  even 
pious  people,  who  have  contracted  those  Melancholy 
Indispositions,  which  have  unhinged  them  from  all 
service  or  comfort ;  yea,  not  a  few  persons  have  been 
hurried  thereby  to  lay  Violent  Hands  upon  them- 
selves at  the  last.  These  are  among  the  untearehr 
able  Judgments  of  Grod." 


"XNOUSH  TSAITB." 

If  there  ia  a  little  exaggeration  ii1>out  the  fol- 
lowing portrait  of  the  Englislmian.  it  has  truth 
enough  to  excuse  its  high  Koloring,  and  the  like- 
ness will  be  smilingly  recognized  by  every  stout 
Briton. 

"  They  drink  brandy  like  water,  cannot  oxpond 
their  quantities  cf  waste  strength  on  riding,  hunting, 
swimming,  and  fencing,  and  run  into  absurd  folhea 
with  the  gravity  at  the  EumeuideH.  They  stoutly 
carry  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth  their 
tarbulent  sense;  leaving  no  lie  uncontradicted;  no 
pretension  unexamined-  They  chew  hasheesh  ;  eat 
tttemselves  with  poisoned  creattes,  swing  their  ham- 
mock in  the  boughs  of  the  Bohon  Upas,  taat«  ereiy 
poison,  bny  every  secret ;  at  Naples,  they  put  St- 
Januitrius's  blood  in  an  iik-ml.ui- ;  they  saw  a  liole  into 
tlie  head  of  the  ■  iviiikiiif;  viii;iii  '  to  know  wlij  slie 
winks;  measure  with  an  Kiiijlisli  foot-rule  every  ceE 
of  the  inquisition,  every  Tiii'kisli  Caa'ia.  every  Holy  of 
Holies  ;  translate  and  sen,!  to  B^'ntley  the  ar.'auum, 
bribed  and  bullied  away  from  shniliiering  Brainins  j 
i  their  own  strength  by  the  terror  they 


This  last  audacious  picture  might  l>o  hung  up 
as  a  prose  pendant  to  Marvell's  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  Holland  and  the  Dutch. 

"  A  saving  stLijiidity  marks  and  protects  llipir  per- 
ception as  the  curtain  of  tlie  eac^le's  eye.  Our  swifter 
Americans,  when  they  first  deal  with  English,  pro- 
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nouii«e  them  stupid  ;  but  later  do  them  justice  as 
people  who  wear  well,  or  hide  their  strengtii.  High 
or  low,  they  are  of  an  unctuous  texture.  Their  daily 
feats  argue  a  savage  vigor  of  body.  Half  their 
strength  they  put  not  forth.  The  sterility  of  England 
is  the  security  of  the  modem  world." 

Perhaps  nothing  in  any  of  his  vigorous  pank- 
graphs  is  more  striking  than  the  suggestion  that 
"  if  hereafter  the  war  of  races  often  predicted, 
and  making  itself  a  war  of  opinions  also  (a 
question  of  despotism  and  liberty  coming  from 
Eastern  Europe),  should  menace  the  English 
civilization,  these  sea-kings  may  take  once  again 
to  their  floating  castles  and  find  a  new  home  and 
a  second  millennium  of  power  in  their  colonies." 

In  reading  some  of  Emerson's  pages  it  seems 
as  if  another  Arcadia,  or  the  new  Atlantis,  had 
emerged  as  the  fortunate  island  of  Great  Britain, 
or  that  he  had  reached  a  heaven  on  earth  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal,  —  or  if 
they  do,  never  think  of  denying  that  they  have 
done  it.  But  this  was  a  generation  ago,  when 
the  noun  "  shoddy,"  and  the  verb  "  to  scamp,'' 
had  not  grown  such  familiar  terms  to  English 
ears  as  they  are  to-day.  Emerson  saw  the 
country  on  its  best  side.  Each  traveller  makes 
his  own  England.  A  Quaker  sees  chiefly  broad 
brims,  and  the  island  looks  to  him  like  a  field  of 
mushrooms. 


The  tnuisplantod  Chiirch  of  Eaglaiul  U  nch 
and  prosperous  and  fasliionable  t?noiif;h  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  Eiuerson'a  flashes  of  light  that 
have  not  come  through  ita  staiof^d  wiiidowR. 

"  The  retigian  of  EngUnil  i»  pitrt  iit  giMd-breed- 
ing.  When  yaa  see  on  tlie  uontintnt  tho  VpQ-drvsspd 
Englishman  come  into  his  ftiobassadar'H  cbnpel,  and 
put  his  face  for  silent  prayer  into  his  sinooth-hnuihisl 
hat,  one  cannot  help  feeling  haw  mach  natioiiti]  pride 
prajs  with  him,  and  the  religion  of  a  gentlenuu. 

'*  Tlie  ehurch.  at  this  moiueiit  is  inuth  to  be  pitied. 
She  haA  nothing  left  but  possession.  If  a  bishop 
meets  an  Intdligent  gentleman,  and  reads  fatal  inter- 
rogation in  his  eyes,  he  has  no  resoarce  hut  to  taka 
wine  with  him." 

Svflnev  Smith  had  ft  ^reat  revprcni'e  for  a 
bishop,  —  so  great  tliut  lie  t..ld  a  ynin-i  lady  tliat 
he  used  to  roll  a  cniULh  df  bread  iii  Ids  liand, 
from  nei-vousness,  \vlioii  he  ^at  iu'\t  uiie  at  a 
dinner-table,  —  and  if  next  an  aLvbliisluip,  used 
to  roll  crumbs  with  both  hands, —  but  Sydney 
Smith  would  have  enjoyed  the  tiiii^linj;'  filii'ity 
of  this  last  stinginjr  toiieh  of  wit,  left  as  li.nlitly 
and  gracefully  as  a  hfiiiilrrillrro  leaves  bis  little 
gayly  ribboned  dai't  in  the  slioidders  of  the  bidl 
with  whose  unwiiddy  hulk  he  is  jilavi'it;. 

Emerson  han.lles  the  fnniialisin'and  the  half 
belief  of  the  Established  Cbuivli  very  freely, 
but  he  closes  his  ehupter  On  Koligion  with  soft- 
spoken  words. 
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<^  Yet  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for 
its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  souffrir  de  tout  le 
monde,  et  ne  faire  souffrir  persorine^  that  divine  se- 
cret has  existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred 
to  those  of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no  fame." 

"  English  Traits"  closes  with  Emerson's  speech 
at  Manchester,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
"  Free  Trade  Athenaeum."  This  was  merely  an 
occasional  after-dinner  reply  to  a  toast  which 
called  him  up,  but  it  had  sentences  in  it  which, 
if  we  can  imagine  Milton  to  have  been  called  up 
in  the  same  way,  he  might  well  have  spoken  and 
done  himself  credit  in  their  utterance. 

The  total  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that 
Emerson  was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  English 
society,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  people, 
tempted  to  contrast  his  New  Englanders  in 
many  respects  unfavorably  with  Old  England- 
ers, mainly  in  their  material  and  vital  stamina ; 
but  with  all  this  not  blinded  for  a  moment  to  the 
thoroughly  insular  limitations  of  the  phlegmatio 
islander.  He  alternates  between  a  turn  of  gen- 
uine admiration  and  a  smile  as  at  a  people  that 
has  not  outgrown  its  playthings.  This  is  in 
truth  the  natural  and  genuine  feeling  of  a  self- 
governing  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  where 
thrones  and  wigs  and  mitres  seem  Uke  so  many 
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pieces  of  s,Xa^  jtn>i>erty.  Au  Anierician  nted 
not  be  a  philosopher  to  hold  these  things  cheap. 
He  cannot  help  it,  Madame  Tuaaaud's  exhibi- 
tion, the  Lord-Mayor'a  gUt  coaeh,  and  a  oorona- 
tion,  if  one  happens  to  he  in  HeatMu,  are  all 
sights  to  be  seen  by  an  American  traveller,  but 
the  reverence  which  is  lioiu  with  the  liritisih 
subject  went  tip  with  the  amoke  of  the  gun  that 
fired  the  long  echoing  shot  at  the.  little  bridge 
over  the  sleepy  river  which  works  ita  way  along 
through  the  wide-awake  town  of  tWoord. 

In  November,  185T,  a  new  magazine  was  estab* 
liahed  in  Boston,  bearing  the  name  of  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly."  Professor  James  Russell 
Lowell  waB  editor-in-chief,  and  Messrs.  Phillips 
SDil  Sanip>:i>]i,  whii  wfre  thi.'  oriei"at"rs  of  llii> 
enterprise,  were  th<>  juiblisbcrs.  il;tiiy  i)f  the  old 
contributors  to  "The  Diiil'"  wrote  for  the  new 
magazine,  among  them  Kiiicrson.  He  contrili- 
uted  twenty-eight  articles  iti  all,  more  tliaii  half 
of  them  verse,  to  difi'i'i-ciit  nimibcrs,  fi-om  the  first 
to  the  thirty-seventh  vohmie.  Among  them  are 
several  of  biH  best  known  jHK'ins,  such  as  "  The 
Romany  Girl,"  "Days,"  "  lira  I  una,"  "Waldein- 
samkeit,"  "The  Titmouse,"  "Boston  Ilynm," 
"Saadi,"  and  "  Term  inns.'' 

At  about  the  same  time  there  grew  up  in  Bos- 
tan  a  literary  association,  wlilt-h  became  at  last 
well  known  as  the  "  Saturday  Chib,"  the  niera- 
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bers  dining   together  on  the  last   Saturday  of 
every  month. 

The  Magazine  and  the  Club  have  existed  and 
flourished  to  the  present  day.  They  have  often 
been  erroneously  thought  to  have  some  organic 
connection,  and  the  "  Atlantic  Club "  has  been 
spoken  of  as  if  there  was  or  had  been  such  an 
institution,  but  it  never  existed. 

Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club 
from  the  first ;  in  reality  before  it  existed  as  an 
empirical  fact,  and  when  it  was  only  a  Platonic 
idea.  The  Club  seems  to  have  shaped  itself 
around  him  as  a  nucleus  of  crystallization,  two  or 
three  friends  of  his  having  first  formed  the  habit 
of  meeting  him  at  dinner  at  "Parker's,"  the 
"WiU's  Coffee-House"  of  Boston.  This  Kttle 
group  gathered  others  to  itself  and  grew  into 
a  club  as  Rome  grew  into  a  city,  almost  with- 
out knowing  how.  During  its  first  decade  the 
Saturday  Club  brought  together,  as  members 
or  as  visitors,  many  distinguished  persons.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  sat  Longfellow,  florid, 
quiet,  benignant,  soft-voiced,  a  most  agreeable 
rather  than  a  brilliant  talker,  but  a  man  upon 
whom  it  was  always  pleasant  to  look,  —  whose 
silence  was  better  than  many  another  man's  con- 
versation. At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat 
Agassiz,  robust,  sanguine,  animated,  full  of  talk, 
boy-like  in  his  laughter.     The   stranger  who 
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should  hare  ask^  wbo  were  the  men  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  table  would  have  heard  in 
answer  the  names  of  Hawthorne,  Motley,  Dana, 
Lowell,  W  hippie,  Peiroe,  the  distiogiiUhod  tnatb- 
ematiciaa.  Judge  Hoar,  eminent  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  cabinet,  Dwight,  the  leading  musical  critio 
of  Boston  for  a  whole  generation.  Stunner,  the 
academic  champion  of  freedom,  Andrew,  "  the 
great  War  Governor''  of  Massachusetts,  Dr. 
Howe,  the  philanthropist,  William  Hunt,  the 
painter,  with  others  not  unworthy  of  such  com- 
pany. And  with  these,  generally  near  the  Long- 
fellow end  of  the  table,  sat  Eknerson,  talking  in 
low  tones  and  carefully  measored  utterances  to 
his   neighbor,  or  listening,  and   recording  any 

phonograph.  Emerson  was  a  vi'i-y  regular  at^ 
tendant  at  the  inectuigs  of  the  Saturday  C.'hib, 
and  continued  to  dino  at  its  tjiblc,  until  within 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death. 

Unfortunately  the  Club  liad  no  Boswoll,  and 
its  golden  hours  i>assed  unrcconh'd. 
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and  descriptive  enough  for  an  Elizabethan  num- 
umental  inscription. 

''  With  beams  December  planets  dart 
His  cold  eye  truth  and  conduct  scanned  ; 
July  was  in  his  sunny  heart, 
October  in  his  liberal  hand." 

Emerson's  "  English  Traits,"  forming  one  voir 
ume  of  his  works,  was  published  in  1856.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  fresh  and  original  book.  It  is  not 
a  tourist's  guide,  not  a  detailed  description  of 
sights  which  tired  the  traveller  in  staring  at 
them,  and  tire  the  reader  who  attacks  the  weary- 
ing pages  in  which  they  are  recorded.  Shrewd 
observation  there  is  indeed,  but  its  strength  is  in 
broad  generalization  and  epigrammatic  charac- 
terizations. They  are  not  to  be  received  as  in  any 
sense  final ;  they  are  not  like  the  verifiable  facts 
of  science ;  they  are  more  or  less  sagacious,  more 
or  less  well  founded  opinions  formed  by  a  fair^ 
minded,  sharp-witted,  kind-hearted,  open-souled 
philosopher,  whose  presence  made  every  one 
well-disposed  towards  him,  and  consequently  left 
him  well-disposed  to  all  the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  objects  which  Emerson  proposed 
to  himself  in  his  tour,  and  which  take  up  the 
principal  portion  of  his  record.  Only  one  place 
is  given  as  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  —  Stone- 
lienge.    The  other  eighteen  chapters  have  gen- 
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era!  titles,  Ztond.,  Race.  Abilitiff,  Mannert^  and 
others  of  aunilar  cluira^'ter. 

He  uses  plain  Knglish  in  introclDi'ing  na  to  the 
Fil^im  fathers  of  the  British  Aristouraoy :  — 

"  Twenty  thonsanil  thieres  landed  at  Hastinga. 
.  These  founders  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  grtedy 
and  ferouious  dragoons,  sons  of  greedy  and  ferocions 
pirates.  They  were  all  alike,  they  took  everj'lliinu 
they  could  carry  ;  they  burned,  harried,  viohUed, 
tortured,  and  killed,  until  ereiything  English  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Such,  however,  is  the 
iUosioD  of  antiquity  and  wealth,  that  dei-ent  and  dig- 
nified men  now  existing  boast  their  descent  from 
theae  filthy  thieves,  who  showed  a  far  jnster  convic- 
tion of  their  own  merits  by  aMtiming  for  tlieir  ^pes 
the  swine,  goat,  jackal,  leopard,  wolf,  and  snake, 
which  they  severally  resenil>led." 

The  race  preserves  some  of  its  better  cliarae- 
teristics. 

"  They  have  a  vigorous  health  and  last  well  into 
middle  and  old  age.  The  olil  men  are  as  red  as 
Toaes,  and  xtill  handsome.  A  clear  skin,  a  peach- 
Uoom  complexion,  and  good  teeth  are  founil  all  over 
the  island." 

English  "  Manners  "  are  characterized,  accord- 
ing to  Emerson,  by  pliiclt,  vigor,  iiuleiieiidcnee. 
"  Every  one  of  these  islanders  is  an  island  him- 
self, safe,  tranquil,  ineom  mini  if  able."  They  are 
positive,  methodical,  cleanly,  and  formal,  loving 
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routine  and  conventional  ways ;  loving  truth  and 
religion,  to  be  sure,  but  inexorable  on  points  of 
form. 

"  They  keep  their  old  customs,  costumes,  and  pomps, 
their  wig  and  mace,  sceptre  and  crown.  A  severe 
decorum  rules  the  court  and  the  cottage.  Pretension 
and  vaporing  are  once  for  all  distasteful.  They  hate 
nonsense,  sentimentalism,  and  high-flown  expressions; 
they  use  a  studied  plainness." 

'^In  an  aristocratical  country  like  England,  not 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  but  the  dinner  is  the  capital  in- 
stitution." 

"  They  confide  in  each  other,  —  English  believes 
in  English."  —  "  They  require  the  same  adherence, 
thorough  conviction,  and  reality  in  public  men." 

^'  As  compared  with  the  American,  I  think  them 
cheerful  and  contented.  Toung  people  in  this  coim- 
try  are  much  more  prone  to  melancholy." 

Emerson's  observation  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  Cotton  Mather  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

^^New  England,  a  country  where  splenetb  Mai** 
dies  are  prevailing  and  pernicious,  perhaps  above  mf 
other,  hath  afforded  numberless  instances,  of  even 
pious  people,  who  have  contracted  those  Melancholy 
Indispositions,  which  have  unhinged  them  from  all 
service  or  comfort ;  yea,  not  a  few  persons  have  been 
hurried  thereby  to  lay  Violent  Hands  upon  them- 
selves at  the  last.  These  are  among  the  unseourokr 
able  Jtidgments  of  Grod." 
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11  then  is  » little  exaggeration  about  tho  fol- 
lowing portrait  of  tbe  Englishman,  it  ban  tnitb 
enough  to  excuse  its  hig-b  coloring,  and  th«  like- 
ness will  be  smilingly  recognized  by  evt-iy  xtout 
Briton. 

"They  drink  brandy  like  water,  canngt  expend 
their  quantities  of  waste  strength  on  riding,  hunting, 
Bwimming,  and  fencing,  and  run  into  absurd  foUicn 
with  the  gravity  of  the  Eiunenideit.  They  stoutly 
carry  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  earth  their 
turbulent  sense ;  leai-iag  no  lie  nncontnulictcd  g  no 
pretension  unexamined.  They  chew  hasheesh  ;  cut 
themselves  with  poisoned  creases,  swing  their  ham- 
mock iu  the  boughs  of  the  Bobon  Upas,  taste  everj 
poison,  bny  every  secret ;  at  Naples,  they  put  St. 
Januarius's  blood  in  an  alembic  ;  they  siiw  a  Imk-  into 
the  head  of  the  •  uinkiiig  virt;iii  '  to  kiii.w  « liy  she 
winks;  measure  witli  n.n  Eiiijlisli  foot-rido  every  clU 
of  the  inquisition,  every  Turkish  Caaba,  cvuiy  Holy  of 
Holies  ;  translate  anil  setui  to  BunLlpy  the  aiyaiuim, 
hribed  and  bullied  a«ay  fi'om  sbudilei'iiig  Brainins ; 
1   strength  by  the  tenor  they 


This  last  aiulacioua  picture  miglit  lie  hung  up 
as  a  prose  pendant  to  Marvell's  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  Holland  and  the  Dutch. 

"  A  saving  stupidity  marks  and  jii'otccts  tlioir  per- 
ception as  the  curtain  of  the  ea^de's  eye.  Our  swifter 
imericans,  when  they  first   deal  with   English,  pro- 
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noun«e  them  stupid  ;  but  later  do  them  justice  as 
people  who  wear  well,  or  hide  their  strength.  High 
or  low,  they  are  of  an  unctuous  texture.  Their  daily 
feats  argue  a  savage  vigor  of  body.  Half  their 
strength  they  put  not  forth.  The  sterility  of  England 
is  the  security  of  the  modem  world." 

Perhaps  nothing  in  any  of  his  vigorous  para- 
graphs is  more  striking  than  the  suggestion  that 
"  if  hereafter  the  war  of  races  often  predicted, 
and  making  itself  a  war  of  opinions  also  (a 
question  of  despotism  and  liberty  coming  from 
Eastern  Europe),  should  menace  the  English 
civilization,  these  sea-kings  may  take  once  again 
to  their  floating  castles  and  find  a  new  home  and 
a  second  millennium  of  power  in  their  colonies." 

In  reading  some  of  Emerson's  pages  it  seems 
as  if  another  Arcadia,  or  the  new  Atlantis,  had 
emerged  as  the  fortunate  island  of  Great  Britain, 
or  that  he  had  reached  a  heaven  on  earth  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal,  —  or  if 
they  do,  never  think  of  denying  that  they  have 
done  it.  But  this  was  a  generation  ago,  when 
the  noun  "  shoddy,"  and  the  verb  "  to  scamp," 
had  not  grown  such  familiar  terms  to  English 
ears  as  they  are  to-day.  Emerson  saw  the 
country  on  its  best  side.  Each  traveller  makes 
his  own  England.  A  Quaker  sees  chiefly  broad 
brims,  and  the  island  looks  to  him  like  a  field  of 
mushrooms. 
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The  transplanted  Church  of  Englmicl  is  rich 
ud  prosperous  and  £asIiii>ii:it)lo  fixiii^h  not  to 
be  distui-bed  by  Emerson'it  fta.ihfH  i>f  lif;ht  that 
have  not  come  through  its  Htained  wiiiilowa. 

"  The  religion  of  England  \»  port  of  good-breed- 
ing. When  yon  see  on  tlie  coiitiiiont  ihe  weU'dres^ed 
Engliahman  come  into  his  (UobnuMuior'a  chaiwl,  und 
pnt  his  face  for  tiJent  pmyer  into  his  Muuutb-bruiibrd 
hat,  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  muFh  Dtitiunnl  prido 
pr&TS  with  him,  and  the  religion  of  a  getitiemnn. 

■'  The  church  at  thia  moment  is  much  to  be  pitied. 
She  haR  nothing  left  but  poxscfusion.  If  a,  bishop 
meet^  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  rcadf  fatal  tuler- 
rogation  in  liis  eyeg,  he  lias  no  Tcsonrce  but  to  tako 
vine  with  him." 

Sydney  Smith  had  a  qrcat  rcvurcnce  fnr  si 
bishop, —so  greut  that  ho  told  a  jmiiit;  lady  that 
he  used  to  roll  a  cruml)  of  bruiul  in  Jiis  hand, 
from  DervousnL'ss,  when  he  sat  next  one  at  a 
dinner-table,  —  and  if  next  an  art-libishop,  used 
to  roll  crumbs  with  both  hands,  —  but  Sydney 
Smith  wonld  have  enjoyed  the  tinglinj;'  felieity 
of  this  last  stinging  touch  of  wit,  left  as  lightly 
and  gracefully  aa  a  h-iiiilcrilhro  leaves  his  little 
gayly  ribboned  ilait  in  the  shoiihlers  of  the  bull 
with  whose  unwieldy  bidk  he  ifi  playing. 

Emerson  handles  tlu;  furinalisni  and  the  half 
belief  of  the  Est^iblished  Chun'li  very  freely, 
but  he  closes  his  chapter  6\\  Religion  witli  soft- 
spoken  words. 
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"  Yet  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for 
its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  souffrir  de  tout  le 
monde,  et  ne  faire  souffrir  persarine,  that  divine  se- 
cret has  existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred 
to  those  of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no  fame." 

"  English  Traits"  closes  with  Emerson's  speech 
at  Manchester,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
"  Free  Trade  Athenaeum."  This  was  merely  an 
occasional  after-dinner  reply  to  a  toast  which 
called  him  up,  but  it  had  sentences  in  it  which, 
if  we  can  imagine  Milton  to  have  been  called  up 
in  the  same  way,  he  might  well  have  spoken  and 
done  himself  credit  in  their  utterance. 

The  total  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that 
Emerson  was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  English 
society,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  people, 
tempted  to  contrast  his  New  Englanders  in 
many  respects  unfavorably  with  Old  England- 
ers, mainly  in  their  material  and  vital  stamina ; 
but  with  all  this  not  blinded  for  a  moment  to  the 
thoroughly  insular  limitations  of  the  phlegmatic 
islander.  He  alternates  between  a  turn  of  gen- 
uine admiration  and  a  smile  as  at  a  people  that 
has  not  outgrown  its  playthings.  This  is  in 
truth  the  natural  and  genuine  feeling  of  a  self- 
governing  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  where 
thrones  and  wigs  and  mitres  seem  like  so  many 
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pieces  of  stago  property.  An  Ajiierioan  De«l 
not  be  a  philosopher  to  liold  tliese  thin^  i^lieap. 
He  cannot  help  it.  Madame  TiuMHud's  exhil>i> 
duQ,  the  Lord-Ma,yor's  ^ilt  couc^h,  utid  a  corona- 
tion, if  one  happens  to  Iw  in  season,  aro  all 
sights  to  be  seen  by  an  Atiieritaii  ti'aveller,  hut 
the  reverence  which  is  bom  with  the  British 
subject  went  up  with  tliu  smoke  of  the  ^id  that 
fired  the  long  e<^hoing  shot  at  the.  tittle  bridge 
over  the  sleepy  river  which  works  its  way  along 
through  the  wide-awake  town  of  Concord. 

In  November,  1857.  a  new  magazine  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  bearing  the  name  of  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly."  Professor  James  Russell 
Lowell  was  editor-in-chief,  and  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Sampson,  who  were  the  oripiiators  of  the 
enterprise,  were  the  jiublishcrs.  iiiuiy  »f  the  old 
contributors  to  "Tbc  Dial"  wrute  for  Die  new 
magazine,  amont^  them  Emerson.  He  contrib- 
uted twenty-eight  artieles  in  all,  uioi'e  than  half 
of  them  verse,  to  ilitTiTeut  niuiibers,  from  tlio  first 
to  the  thirtj--Keventli  viilnnie.  Among  tlieni  aro 
several  of  his  best  known  poems,  such  as  "  The 
Romany  Girl,'"  "Days,"  "  lirahnia,"  "AValdeiu- 
samkeit,"  "The  Titiiionse,"  "Boston  Hymn," 
"  Saadi,"  and  "  Tenuinns," 

At  about  the  same  time  there  grow  up  in  Bos- 
ton a  literaiy  association,  wliich  became  at  last 
well  known  as  the  "  Saturday  Club,"  the  mem- 
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bers  dining   together  on  the  last   Saturday  of 
every  month. 

The  Magazine  and  the  Club  have  existed  and 
flourished  to  the  present  day.  They  have  often 
been  erroneously  thought  to  have  some  organic 
connection,  and  the  "  Atlantic  Club  "  has  been 
spoken  of  as  if  there  was  or  had  been  such  an 
institution,  but  it  never  existed. 

Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club 
from  the  first ;  in  reality  before  it  existed  as  an 
empirical  fact,  and  when  it  was  only  a  Platonic 
idea.  The  Club  seems  to  have  shaped  itself 
around  him  as  a  nucleus  of  crystallization,  two  or 
three  friends  of  his  having  first  formed  the  habit 
of  meeting  him  at  dinner  at  "Parker's,"  the 
"WiU's  Coffee-House"  of  Boston.  This  Utde 
group  gathered  others  to  itself  and  grew  into 
a  club  as  Rome  grew  into  a  city,  almost  with- 
out knowing  how.  During  its  first  decade  the 
Saturday  Club  brought  together,  as  members 
or  as  visitors,  many  distinguished  persons.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  sat  Longfellow,  florid, 
quiet,  benignant,  soft-voiced,  a  most  agreeable 
rather  than  a  brilliant  talker,  but  a  man  upon 
whom  it  was  always  pleasant  to  look,  —  whose 
silence  was  better  than  many  another  man's  con- 
versation. At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat 
Agassiz,  robust,  sanguine,  animated,  full  of  talk, 
boy-like  in  his  laughter.     The   stranger  who 
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Bhoiild  have  aaket]  who  were  the  men  raiig«d 
along  the  sides  o{  the  table  would  have  heard  hi 
answer  the  aames  of  Hawthorne,  Motley,  Uona, 
Lowell,  Whipple,Peipce,  the  diatinguUhed  nutb- 
ematician,  Judge  Hoar,  eminent  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  cabinet,  Dwight,  the  leading  □iii§ical  critJO 
of  Boston  for  a  whole  generation,  Sumner,  tlia 
academic  champion  of  freedom.  Andrew,  *■  the 
great  War  Governor"  of  MasMU'lnisetts,  Dr. 
Howe,  the  philanthropist,  William  Hunt,  the 
painter,  with  othera  not  unworthy  of  such  com- 
pany. And  with  these,  generally  near  the  Long- 
fellow end  of  the  table,  sat  Emerson,  talking  in 
low  tones  and  carefully  measured  utteranoes  to 
hie  neighbor,  or  listening,  and  reoording  any 
stray  wnr.l  worth  ronirmln-tiiiir  on  Ih  m.'iitat 
phonograph.  Euiei'son  Wiis  a  very  I'egnlar  at- 
tendant at  the  meetings  of  the  Saturday  ('hib, 
and  continued  to  dine  at  its  tabic,  until  within 
a  year  or  two  of  lii»  death. 

Unfortunately  the  Club  had  n.>  lioswelJ,  and 
its  golden  hours  passed  u»rc(«)tded. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1858-1863.    mi.  55-60. 

Essay  on  Persian  Poetry.  —  Speech  at  the  Burns  Centennial 
Festival.  —  Letter  from  Emerson  to  a  Lady.  —  Tributes  to 
Tlieodore  Parker  and  to  Thoreau.  —  Address  on  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  —  Publication  of  **  The  Conduct  of 
Life."  Contents  :  Fate  ;  Power ;  Wealth ;  Culture ;  Be- 
havior ;  Considerations  by  the  Way ;  Beauty  ;  Illusions. 

The  Essay  on  Persian  Poetry,  published  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  in  1858,  should  be  studied 
by  all  readers  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  in- 
fluence of  Oriental  poetry  on  Emerson's  verse. 
In  many  of  the  shorter  poems  and  fragments 
published  since  "  May-Day,"  as  well  as  in  the 
"  Quatrains  "  and  others  of  the  later  poems  in 
that  volume,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  what  is 
from  the  Persian  from  what  is  original. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1859,  Emerson  at- 
tended the  Burns  Festival,  held  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston,  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth.  He  spoke  after  the  dinner 
to  the  great  audience  with  such  beauty  and 
eloquence  that  all  who  listened  to  him  have  re- 
membered it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  ad- 
dresses they  ever  heard.   Among  his  hearers  was 
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Mr.  Lowell,  wbo  says  of  it  tliat  "  every  word 
seeraeit  to  have  just  dropped  down  to  him  from 
the  clouds."  Judge  Hoar,  who  waa  aootlier  of 
hia  bearers,  says,  that  thou|;h  lie  has  heard  many 
of  the  chief  orators  of  hi»  time,  he  never  wit- 
nessed such  an  effect  of  speech  ujkjii  men.  I 
was  myself  present  on  that  occasion,  and  under- 
went the  same  fascination  that  tht-M*  gentlemen 
and  the  varied  audience  before  the  .sjieaker  ex- 
perienced. His  words  had  a  paaaiou  in  them 
not  usual  in  the  cahn,  pure  flow  most  natiu^ 
to  his  uttered  thoughts;  white-hot  iron  we  are 
familiar  with,  but  white-hot  silver  is  what  we  do 
not  often  look  upon,  and  hia  inspii-ing  address 
glowed  like  silver  fresh  from  the  cupeL 

1  am  allowed  tlie  iirivllcgo  of  printing  tlie 
following  letter  addri>sr,t,'d  to  ii  liiily  of  liigli 
intellectual  gifts,  wlio  wan  oiu'  of  the  cjutiiist, 
most  devoted,  and  most  faitliful  of  his  intimate 
friends :  — 

C.NCoui'.  Mag  13,  1850. 

Please,  dear  C..  iiat  to  ciiiljavk  for  humc  until 
I  have  despatcheil  tlicsc  lines;  ivliu'li  I  ivill  liiistcii  to 
finish.  LouiH  Niipok'on  will  not  l)n.i(>nct  yuii  the 
while,  —  keep  liim  iit  tlie  iloor.  So  loii-  I  liavt-  prom- 
ised to  write  :  so  lout;  I  Imvt-  lliaiikid  y.mr  lon^ 
suffering!  I  have  let  pa^s  llie  imri-lu ruing  o]>)iortu- 
nity  your  visit  to  Genimny  gave  to  aiqiialnt  you  with 
Gisela  von  Arnini  (liuttina's  daughter),  and  Joachim 
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the  violinist,  and  Hermann  Grimm  the  scholar,  her 
friends.  Neither  has  E.,  —  wandering  in  Europe 
with  hope  of  meeting  you,  —  yet  met.  This  con- 
tumacy of  mine  I  shall  regret  as  long  as  I  live.  How 
palsy  creeps  over  us,  with  gossamer  first,  and  ropes 
afterwards !  and  the  witch  has  the  prisoner  when 
once  she  has  put  her  eye  on  him,  as  securely  as  after 
the  bolts  are  drawn.  —  Yet  I  and  all  my  little  com- 
pany watch  every  token  from  you,  and  coax  Mrs.  H. 
to  read  us  letters.  I  learned  with  satisfaction  that 
you  did  not  like  Germany.  Where  then  did  Goethe 
find  his  lovers  ?  Do  all  the  women  have  bad  noses 
and  bad  mouths  ?  And  will  you  stop  in  England,  and 
bring  home  the  author  of  ''  Counterparts  "  with  you? 
Or  did write  the  novels  and  send  them  to  Lon- 
don, as  I  fancied  when  I  read  them?  How  strange 
that  you  and  I  alone  to  this  day  should  have  his 
secret !     I  think  our  people  will  never  allow  genius, 

without  it  is  alloyed  by  talent.     But is  paralyzed 

by  his  whims,  that  I  have  ceased  to  hope  from  him. 
I  could  wish  your  experience  of  your  friends  were 
more  animating  than  mine,  and  that  there  were  any 
horoscope  you  could  not  cast  from  the  first  day.  The 
faults  of  youth  are  never  shed,  no,  nor  the  merits, 
and  creeping  time  convinces  ever  the  more  of  oop  im- 
potence, and  of  the  irresistibility  of  our  bias.  Still 
this  is  only  science,  and  must  remain  science.  Oor 
praxis  is  never  altered  for  that  We  must  forever 
hold  our  companions  responsible,  or  they  are  not 
companions  but  stall-fed. 

I  think,  as  we  grow  older,  we  decrease  as  indi- 
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ridaals,  and  as  if  in  un  inunense  audience  wfau  h«ar 
stjiring  music,  none  esEBy«  to  nlTer  li  new  Maw,  but 
ire  mJy  join  emjAatically  in  tlie  cli">rus.  We  vuluo* 
l«er  no  opinion,  we  despair  nf  giiidiii^  pouple.  but  nrs 
oonfimieit  in  oiu-  perctptian  Uml  Nalm*  is  all  right, 
aoil  tliat  stB  h&ve  a  good  nndvntiLudiiig  wiUi  it.  Wo 
must  shine  to  a.  ftw  brothers,  aa  palms  or  pin«e  cr 
coses  among  common  weeds,  not  from  greater  absolute 
Talue,  but  from  a  more  convenient  nature.  But 't  is 
almoHt  cbeniiatry  at  lost,  tlkougb  a  meta-rhemixtiy. 
I  remember  you  were  ducli  an  impatient  blasphemer, 
however  musicaUy  against  tlie  adamantine  identities, 
in  voar  youth  that  3  ou  should  take  your  tnru  of  resig- 
nation now  and  be  a  preacher  of  peace  But  there 
IS  a  httle  raising  of  the  eyebrow  now  and  then  in 
the  moet  pa^sire  acceptance  —  if  of  an  mtellectnal 
tiin  Hlh  (  iiif  lit  ii  11  Init  It  till  n  iiiinf  t!i 
new  June,  — tlie  leiics  sii  JiinL  tlim^h  tin  nleiidar 
sa}s  Ma\  —  and  m  mu~t  needs  hiil  our  young  iel»- 
tuea  again  though  with  somitluiij,' of  the  f,niit\  of 
adult  sons  -uid  d  tughteis  receiMn^'n  late  Imiiii  bi other 
or  sister  Niture  lier>.e]t  stems  a  little  islnmed  of  a 
law  so  nionstiouv  billions  of  suniiuers  tnd  nun  the 
But 
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In  the  year  1860,  Theodore  Parker  died,  and 
Emerson  spoke  of  his  life  and  labors  at  the 
meeting  held  at  the  Music  Hall  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory.  Emerson  delivered  discourses  on 
Sundays  and  week-days  in  the  Music  Hall  to 
Mr.  Parker's  society  after  his  death.  In  1862, 
he  lost  his  friend  Thoreau,  at  whose  funeral 
he  delivered  an  address  which  was  published  in 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  August  of  the  same 
year.  Thoreau  had  many  rare  and  admirable 
qualities,  and  Thoreau  pictured  by  Emerson  is  a 
more  living  personage  than  White  of  Selbome 
would  have  been  on  the  canvas  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  Address  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamar 
tion  was  delivered  in  Boston  in  September,  1862. 
The  feeling  that  inspired  it  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  extract :  — 

"Happy  are  the  young,  who  find  the  pestilence 
cleansed  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open  to  them  an 
honest  career.  Happy  the  old,  who  see  Nature  puri- 
fied before  they  depart.  Do  not  let  the  dying  die ; 
hold  them  back  to  this  world,  until  you  have  charged 
their  ear  and  heart  with  this  message  to  other  spiritaal 
societies,  announcing  the  melioration  of  our  planet :  — 

"  ^  Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age.' " 

The  "Conduct  of  Life"  was  published  in 
1860.     The  chapter  on  "  Fate  "  might  leave  the 
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reader  with  »  feeling  tliat  what  he  is  to  do,  aa 
well  as  what  he  is  to  be  and  to  suffer,  is  so 
largely  predetermined  fur  him.  that  his  will, 
though  formally  asserted,  has  but  a  quentionable 
fraction  in  a<ljnstiiig  him  to  his  conditions  as  a 
portion  of  the  universe.  But  let  hira  hold  fast 
to  this  reassuring  statement :  — 

"If  we  must  accept  Fate,  we  are  not  less  rompelled 
to  affirm  liberty,  the  signifiranee  of  the  individual,  thfl 
grandeur  of  duty,  the  power  of  character.  —  We  are 
sure,  that,  though  we  know  not  liow,  neressity  doei 
compart  witik  liber^'.  the  individual  with  the  world, 
my  polarity  with  Ibe  spirit  of  the  ijmes." 

But  the  value  of  the  Essay  is  not  so  mucli  in 
any  light  it  throws  on  the  mystery  of  volition,  aa 

on  the  striking  and  brilliant  way  in  whicli  the 
limitations  of  the  imlividuul  and  tlio  inoxjilii'ablo 
rule  of  law  ai-e  illnstratwl. 

"  Xature  is  no  sentinifiiliilUt.  —  ilws  nut  rifnet  or 
pamper  as.  Wc  must  sei>  tluit  the  woilii  is  rough 
and  surly,  and  will  not  mini!  ilrowiiiiifj  a,  man  or  a 
woman  ;  hut  swalluus  youi'  sliip  like  a  crain  of  ihwt. 
—  The  way  of  PiiivJilence  is  a  little  riule.  The  haljit 
of  snake  and  spider,  tin?  snaji  of  the  tiger  anil  other 
leapers  and  bloody  jmnpei-^.  tlie  ciar-kle  of  tli(>  bones 
of  his  prey  in  the  coil  ol  tlie  aiiai'nnda,  —  t!u-^i^  ai'c  in 
the  system,  and  '.nr  habits  are  like  llieirs.  You  have 
just  dined,  and  liowever  sl'z■llpldon^ly  the  jhiughter- 
house  is  concealed  in  the   f^racefid  iHstance  of  miles. 
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there  is  complicity,  — -  expensive  races,  —  race  living 
at  the  expense  of  race.  —  Let  us  not  deny  it  up  and 
down.  Providence  has  a  wild,  rough,  incalculable 
road  to  its  end,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  whitewash 
its  huge,  mixed  instrumentalities,  or  to  dress  up  that 
terrific  benefactor  in  a  clean  shirt  and  white  neckcloth 
of  a  student  in  divinity." 

Emerson  cautions  his  reader  against  the  dan- 
ger of  the  doctrines  which  he  believed  in  so 
f  uUy :  — 

"  They  who  talk  much  of  destiny,  their  birthnstar, 
etc.,  are  in  a  lower  dangerous  plane,  and  invite  the 
evils  they  fear." 

But  certainly  no  physiologist,  no  cattle-breeder, 
no  Calvinistic  predestinarian  could  put  his  view 
more  vigorously  than  Emerson,  who  dearly  loves 
a  picturesque  statement,  has  given  it  in  these 
words,  which  have  a  dash  of  science,  a  flash  of 
imagination,  and  a  hint  of  the  delicate  wit  that 
is  one  of  his  characteristics  :  — 

"  People  are  born  with  the  moral  or  with  the 
material  bias  ;  —  uterine  brothers  with  this  diverging 
destination :  and  I  suppose,  with  high  magnifiers, 
Mr.  Fraunhofer  or  Dr.  Carpenter  might  come  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  embryo  at  the  fourth  day,  this  is  a 
whig  and  that  a  free-soiler." 

Let  us  see  what  Emerson  has  to  say  of 
"  Power :  "  — 

^^  All  successful  men  have  agreed  in  one  thing — 


they  were  eausafitmints.  They  believed  that  things 
iF«nt  nut  by  look,  bnt  by  law ;  Ihat  Uivre  vw  nut  a 
weak  or  a  ctaclied  link  iu  the  i-halii  llml  joinji  the 
jirst  and  ihe  last  of  tilings. 

"  The  key  to  the  age  may  be  this,  or  tlmt,  or  tho 
(itlier,  as  the  yonng  orators  deiwribe;  —  tip  key  to  oU 
Bges  is,  —  Imbecility ;  imberility  in  tlie  vast  major- 
ity of  men  at  all  times,  and.  even  in  hcroea.  in  all 
but  certain  eminent  moments ;  vii;timB  of  gravity, 
CUBtom,  and  fear.  Thia  gives  force  to  the  strong,  — 
that  the  multitude  have  no  hubit  of  self-reliance  or 
original  action.  — 

"We  say  that  success  is  constitutional;  depends  on 
tplus  condition  of  mind  and  body,  on  power  of  work, 
on  conrt^ ;  that  is  of  main  efficacy  in  canying  on 
the  world,  and  though  rarely  found  in  the  right  state 
fur  an  iirlicle  of  c(.mm.-n'.\  bill  oftener  In  tlie  snper- 
natura.1  or  eseess.  which  uiakt-s  it  diiiiy;ei'ous  and  de- 
structive, yet  it  cannot  be  spared,  and  must  be  had 
m  that  foi-m,  and  absorbents  provided  tu  take  off  its 

The  "  two  cconomie.s  which  are  the  best  swc- 
cedanea  "  for  detit-icncy  of  tempei'ameiit  are  con- 
centration and  drill.  Thin  lio  illustrates  by  ex- 
ample, and  he  also  lays  down  sinno  jjimd,  plain, 
practical  rules  which  '■  I'ooi'  liiidiaid  "  would 
have  cheerfidly  approved.  Ke  might  have  ac- 
cepted also  the  Essay  on  "  Wealth  "  as  having 
a  good  sense  so  like  his  own  that  he  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference  between  thcni. 
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**  Yet  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for 
its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  souffrir  de  tout  le 
monde,  et  ne  faire  souffrir  persorinej  that  divine  se- 
cret has  existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred 
to  those  of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no  fame." 

"  English  Traits"  closes  with  Emerson's  speech 
at  Manchester,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
"  Free  Trade  Athenaeum."  This  was  merely  an 
occasional  after-dinner  reply  to  a  toast  which 
called  him  up,  but  it  had  sentences  in  it  which, 
if  we  can  imagine  Milton  to  have  been  called  up 
in  the  same  way,  he  might  well  have  spoken  and 
done  himself  credit  in  their  utterance. 

The  total  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that 
Emerson  was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  English 
society,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  people, 
tempted  to  contrast  his  New  Englanders  in 
many  respects  unfavorably  with  Old  England- 
ers, mainly  in  their  material  and  vital  stamina; 
but  with  all  this  not  blinded  for  a  moment  to  the 
thoroughly  insular  limitations  of  the  phlegmatic 
islander.  lie  alternates  between  a  turn  of  gen- 
uine admiration  and  a  smile  as  at  a  people  that 
has  not  outgrown  its  playthings.  This  is  in 
truth  the  natural  and  genuine  feeling  of  a  self- 
governing  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  where 
thrones  and  wigs  and  mitres  seem  like  so  many 
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pieo^a  of  stage  property.  An  vVmerican  need 
not  be  a  philosopher  to  hold  these  things  cheap. 
He  cannot  help  it.  Ma^iaine  Tussaud's  exhibi- 
tion, the  Lord-Mayor's  gilt  coach,  and  a  corona^- 
tion,  if  one  hapjwns  to  be  in  seuAon,  are  all 
sights  to  be  seen  by  an  American  traveller,  hut 
the  reverence  which  is  Imrn  with  the  Itritisfa 
subject  went  up  with  the  snioke  of  the  gun  that 
fired  the  long  echoing  shot  at  the.  little  bridge 
over  the  sleepy  river  which  works  its  way  along 
through  the  wide-awake  town  of  Concord. 

In  November.  1857,  a  new  magazine  was  estalv 
liahcd  in  Boston,  bearing  the  name  of  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly."  Professor  James  Ruasell 
Lowell  was  editor-in-chief,  and  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Sampson,  wlio  were  the  originators  of  the 
enterprise,  weie  the  publishers,  Jinny  of  the  old 
contributors  to  "  Tho  Dial "  wrote  for  the  new 
magazine,  among  them  iluierson.  He  contrib- 
uted twenty-eight  articles  in  all,  more  than  lialf 
of  them  verse,  to  difl'ercnt  niuiibcrs,  from  the  first 
to  the  thirtj'-seventh  volume.  Among  them  are 
several  of  his  best  kn()wn  poems,  sucli  as  "  The 
Komany  Girl,"  "D;iys,"  "  P>rahma,"  "Waldein- 
samkeit,"  "The  Titmouse,"  "Boston  Hymn," 
"  Saadi,"  and  "  Terniiuu.s." 

At  about  the  same  time  there  grew  up  in  Bos- 
ton a  literary  association,  which  became  at  last 
well  known  as  the  "  Satui-day  Club,"  the  mem- 
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bers  dining  together  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
every  month. 

The  Magazine  and  the  Club  have  existed  and 
flourished  to  the  present  day.  They  have  often 
been  erroneously  thought  to  have  some  organic 
connection,  and  the  "Atlantic  Club"  has  been 
spoken  of  as  if  there  was  or  had  been  such  an 
institution,  but  it  never  existed. 

Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club 
from  the  first ;  in  reality  before  it  existed  as  an 
empirical  fact,  and  when  it  was  only  a  Platonic 
idea.  The  Club  seems  to  have  shaped  itself 
around  him  as  a  nucleus  of  crystallization,  two  or 
three  friends  of  his  having  first  formed  the  habit 
of  meeting  him  at  dinner  at  "Parker's,"  the 
"WiU's  Coffee-House"  of  Boston.  This  litde 
group  gathered  others  to  itself  and  grew  into 
a  club  as  Rome  grew  into  a  city,  almost  with- 
out knowing  how.  During  its  first  decade  the 
Saturday  Club  brought  together,  as  members 
or  as  visitors,  many  distinguished  persons.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  sat  Longfellow,  florid, 
quiet,  benignant,  soft-voiced,  a  most  agreeable 
rather  than  a  brilliant  talker,  but  a  man  upon 
whom  it  was  always  pleasant  to  look,  —  whose 
silence  was  better  than  many  another  man's  con- 
versation. At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat 
Agassiz,  robust,  sanguine,  animated,  full  of  talk, 
boy-like  in  his  laughter.     The   stranger   who 
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should  have  asked  who  were  the  men  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  table  woulil  have  heanl  in 
answer  the  names  of  Ila.wthonie,  Motley,  Dana, 
Lowell,  Whipple,  Peirce,  the  distinguished  uiatb- 
ematician,  Judge  Hoar,  emiueat  at  the  har  ami 
in  the  cabinet,  Dwight,  the  leading  musical  critto 
of  Boston  for  a  whole  generatioa,  Sumner,  the 
academic  champion  of  freedom,  Andrew,  "  the 
great  War  Governor"  of  Massachusetts,  Dr. 
Howe,  the  philanthropist,  William  Hunt,  the 
painter,  with  others  not  unworthy  of  nucIi  com- 
pany. And  with  tlieae,  generally  near  the  Long- 
fellow end  of  the  table,  sat  Emerson,  talking  in 
low  tones  and  carefully  measured  utterances  to 
his  neighbor,  or  listening,  and  recording  any 
stray  won!  wortii  iTTfii'niburinK  tm  lii;-;  ntcnlaf 
phonogra])h.  Euiei'son  was  a  very  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  meetings  of  the  Saturday  Club, 
and  continued  to  dine  at  its  table,  until  within 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death. 

Unfortunately  the  Club  had  no  Bosweil,  and 
its  golden  hours  passed  unrerorded. 


CHAPTER  IX 

1858-1863.    Mt.  65-60. 

Essay  on  Persian  Poetry.  —  Speech  at  the  Bams  Centennial 
Festival.  —  Letter  from  Emerson  to  a  Lady.  —  Tributes  to 
Theodore  Parker  and  to  Thoreau.  —  Address  on  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  —  Publication  of  **  The  Conduct  of 
Life."  Contents  :  Fate  ;  Power ;  Wealth ;  Cultnre ;  Be- 
havior ;  Considerations  by  the  Way  ;  Beauty  ;  Illusions. 

The  Essay  on  Persian  Poetry,  published  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  in  1858,  should  be  studied 
by  all  readers  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  in- 
fluence of  Oriental  poetry  on  Emerson's  verse. 
In  many  of  the  shorter  poems  and  fragments 
published  since  "  May-Day,"  as  well  as  in  the 
"  Quatrains "  and  others  of  the  later  poems  in 
that  volume,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  what  is 
from  the  Persian  from  what  is  original. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1859,  Emerson  at- 
tended the  Burns  Festival,  held  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston,  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth.  He  spoke  after  the  dinner 
to  the  great  audience  with  such  beauty  and 
eloquence  that  all  who  listened  to  him  have  re- 
membered it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  ad- 
dresses they  ever  heard.   Among  his  hearers  was 


Mr.  Lowell,  who  says  of  it  tliat  "  every  word 
seemed  to  have  jiist  dropped  dowu  to  him  from 
tie  clouds."  Judge  Hoar,  who  was  another  o£ 
Ilk  hearers,  says,  that  though  he  has  heard  many 
of  the  chief  orators  of  his  time,  he  never  wit- 
nessed sueh  an  effect  of  speech  upon  men.  I 
was  myself  present  on  that  oeoaaion,  and  under- 
went  the  same  fascination  that  these  gentlemen 
and  the  varied  audience  before  the  speaker  ex- 
perienced. His  words  liad  a  ])aaaiou  in  them 
not  usual  in  tlie  calm,  pure  flow  moat  natural 
to  his  uttered  thoughts ;  white-hot  iron  we  are 
familiar  with,  but  white-hot  silver  is  what  we  do 
not  often  look  upon,  and  his  inspiring  address 
glowed  like  silver  fresh  from  the  OUpeL 

I  am  allowed  the  jirivik'ge  of  printing  tlie 
following  letter  addressed  to  a  lady  of  high 
intellectual  gifts,  who  was  one  of  tlio  earliest, 
most  devoted,  and  most  faithful  of  his  intimate 
friends :  — 

a..v-coiii>,  .I/rtjl3,  1859. 

Please,  dear  C.,  not  to  embark  for  home  until 
I  have  despatelieil  these  hnes*  which  I  will  hasten  to 
finish.  Louis  Nairaleon  will  not  bayonet  you  the 
while,  —  keep  him  at  the  door.  So  long  1  have  pi-om- 
ised  to  write !  so  long  I  have  thanked  your  long 
suffering  !  I  have  let  pass  the  unretuniing  o])iM)Vtu- 
nity  your  visit  to  Germany  gave  to  acquaint  yuu  with 
Gisela  von  Arnim  (Bettina's  daughter),  and  Joachim 
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the  violinist,  and  Hermann  Grimm  the  scholar,  her 
friends.  Neither  has  E.,  —  wandering  in  Europe 
with  hope  of  meeting  you, — yet  met.  This  con- 
tumacy of  mine  I  shall  regret  as  long  as  I  live.  How 
palsy  creeps  over  us,  with  gossamer  first,  and  ropes 
afterwards !  and  the  witch  has  the  prisoner  when 
once  she  has  put  her  eye  on  him,  as  securely  as  after 
the  bolts  are  drawn.  —  Yet  I  and  all  my  little  com- 
pany watch  every  token  from  you,  and  coax  Mrs.  H. 
to  read  us  letters.  I  learned  with  satisfaction  that 
you  did  not  like  Germany.  Where  then  did  Goethe 
find  his  lovers  ?  Do  all  the  women  have  bad  noses 
and  bad  mouths  ?  And  will  you  stop  in  England,  and 
bring  home  the  author  of  "  Counterparts  "  with  you? 
Or  did write  the  novels  and  send  them  to  Lon- 
don, as  I  fancied  when  I  read  them?  How  strange 
that  you  and  I  alone  to  this  day  should  have  his 
secret !     I  think  our  people  will  never  allow  genius, 

without  it  is  alloyed  by  talent.    But is  paralyzed 

by  his  whims,  that  I  have  ceased  to  hope  from  him. 
I  could  wish  your  experience  of  your  friends  were 
more  animating  than  mine,  and  that  there  were  any 
horoscope  you  could  not  cast  from  the  first  day.  The 
faults  of  youth  are  never  shed,  no,  nor  the  merits, 
and  creeping  time  convinces  ever  the  more  of  oar  iin- 
potence,  and  of  the  irresistibility  of  our  bias.  Still 
this  is  only  science,  and  must  remain  science.  Our 
praxis  is  never  altered  for  that  We  most  forever 
hold  our  companions  responsible,  or  they  are  not 
companions  but  stall-fed. 

I  think,  as  we  grow  older,  we  decrease  as  indi- 
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ndnals,  and  as  if  in  nn  inunen^e  auilienco  who  lieu 
stirnng  music,  none  essays  to  uffcr  a  n^w  iftsivtf,  ttiit 
we  only  join  emiihatically  in  ttie  rhoruK.  We  voIuD- 
Uer  no  opinion,  we  despair  of  ^iding  people,  bat  are 
fonfirmed  in  oui-  perception  tiiat  Natnie  is  all  right, 
and  that  we  have  a  good  nnderetanding  with  it.  Wfl  - 
mnat  shine  to  a  few  brothers,  us  palms  or  pines  or 
roBe«  among  coninnin  weeds,  not  from  greater  absolute 
ralue,  but  from  a  inure  convenient  nature.  But 't  is 
almost  ehemistry  at  Inst,  thuugh  a  niela-cheniistty. 
I  remember  you  were  Hueh  an  impatient  blasphemer, 
however  musieally,  against  tlie  adamantine  identities, 
in  your  youth,  that  you  should  take  your  turn  of  resig- 
nation now,  and  be  a  preacher  of  peace.  But  there 
is  a  little  raising  of  the  eyebrow,  now  and  then,  in 
ibe  most  passive  acceptance,  —  if  of  an  intellectual 
turn.  Here  conies  out  ai-ound  me  at  thit  moment  the 
new  June,  —  tiic  leaves  say  June.  Iliough  the  calendar 
says  May.  —  and  we  must  needs  hail  our  young  rela- 
tives again,  tliough  with  something  of  the  gi'uvity  of 
adult  sons  and  daughtei-s  receiving  a  late-ltom  brotlier 
or  sister.  Nature  herself  seems  a  little  asliamed  of  a 
law  so  monstrous,  billions  of  sunnnei-s.  and  now  the 
old  game  again  without  a  new  bract  or  sepal.  But 
you  will  think  me  incorrigible  with  my  genornlities, 
and  you  so  near,  ami  will  be  liero  again  this  sum- 
mer ;  perhaps  with  A.  W.  and  tlie  other  travellers. 
My  children  scnn  euriou.-^ly  your  E.'s  di'awings,  as 
they  have  seen  them. 

The  happiest  wiiuls  fill  the  sails  of  yoii  and  yours  ! 
R.  W.  Emeiwox. 
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In  the  year  1860,  Theodore  Parker  died,  and 
Emerson  spoke  of  his  life  and  labors  at  the 
meeting  held  at  the  Music  Hall  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory.  Emerson  delivered  discourses  on 
Sundays  and  week-days  in  the  Music  Hall  to 
Mr.  Parker's  society  after  his  death.  In  1862, 
he  lost  his  friend  Thoreau,  at  whose  funeral 
he  delivered  an  address  which  was  published  in 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  August  of  the  same 
year.  Thoreau  had  many  rare  and  admirable 
qualities,  and  Thoreau  pictured  by  Emerson  is  a 
more  living  personage  than  White  of  Selbome 
would  have  been  on  the  canvas  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  Address  on  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  delivered  in  Boston  in  September,  1862. 
The  feeling  that  inspired  it  may  be  judgeft  by 
the  following  extract :  — 

"Happy  are  the  young,  who  find  the  pestilence 
cleansed  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open  to  them  an 
honest  career.  Happy  the  old,  who  see  Natm«  puri- 
fied before  they  depart.  Do  not  let  the  dying  die ; 
hold  them  back  to  this  world,  until  you  have  charged 
their  ear  and  heart  with  this  message  to  other  spiritual 
societies,  announcing  the  melioration  of  oar  planet :  — 

"  *  Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age.'  ** 

The  "Conduct  of  Life"  was  published  in 
1860.     The  chapter  on  "  Fate  "  might  leave  the 
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reader  vitli  a  feeling  that  whut  h«  is  to  do,  u 
well  as  what  he  in  to  lie  and  tu  suffer,  is  so 
largely  predetermined  for  him,  thnt  his  wiU, 
though  formally  asserted,  has  but  a  questionablo 
fractiou  in  adjnsting  him  tii  hi.^  conditions  fts  a 
portion  of  tho  universe.  But  let  him  hold  fast 
to  this  reassuring  statement :  -^ 

"If  we  moat  accept  Fate,  we  are  not  leM  compellod 
to  affirm  liberty,  the  significanee  of  tLe  iiiilividnal,  the 
grandeur  of  duty,  the  power  of  chartM^ter.  —  We  are 
tiure,  that,  though  we  know  nut  how.  necessity  does 
eoniport  with  liberty,  the  individual  with  the  world, 
my  polarity  with  the  epirit  of  the  tiraeB." 

But  tlie  vdne  of  the  Essay  is  not  so  much  in 
any  light  it  throws  on  the  rnvst^ry  of  volition,  as 

on  the  striking  and  brilliant  way  in  whicli  the 
limitations  of  the  iiulividual  iiiid  t\w  inoxjilirablc 
nde  of  law  are  illustrated. 

"  Nature  is  no  s«!thiK'iit;ilist,  —  ilocs  not  cos-cet  or 
pamper  us.  IVli  must  sci'  that  tlio  wuvli!  is  ruiigli 
and  surly,  and  will  not  mind  drowning  a  man  or  a 
woman  ;  but  swallows  y.inr  ship  lilce  a  gviiin  of  dust. 
—  The  way  of  Pi-ovidein-e  is  a  Utile  rude.  The  habit 
of  snake  and  spider,  the  sua]i  of  the  tiger  and  other 
leapers  and  bloody  iuiupers.  the  prarkle  of  the  hniies 
of  hi3  prey  in  the  coil  of  the  atmroiida,  —  tbese  are  in 
the  system,  and  our  habits  ai-e  like  ihoii's.  You  have 
just  dined,  and  liovever  sci'upalously  the  slaughter- 
house is  concealed   in  the  gractful  distance  of  miles, 
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there  is  complicity,  —  expensive  races,  —  race  living 
at  the  expense  of  race.  —  Let  us  not  deny  it  up  and 
down.  Providence  has  a  wild,  rough,  incalculable 
road  to  its  end,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  whitewash 
its  huge,  mixed  instrumentalities,  or  to  dress  up  that 
terrific  benefactor  in  a  clean  shirt  and  white  neckcloth 
of  a  student  in  divinity." 

Emerson  cautions  his  reader  against  the  dan- 
ger of  the  doctrines  which  he  believed  in  so 
fully :  — 

"  They  who  talk  much  of  destiny,  their  birthrfitar, 
etc.,  are  in  a  lower  dangerous  plane,  and  invite  the 
evils  they  fear." 

But  certainly  no  physiologist,  no  cattle-breeder, 
no  Calvinistic  predestinarian  could  put  his  view 
more  vigorously  than  Emerson,  who  dearly  loves 
a  picturesque  statement,  has  given  it  in  these 
words,  which  have  a  dash  of  science,  a  flash  of 
imagination,  and  a  hint  of  the  delicate  wit  that 
is  one  of  his  characteristics  :  — 

"  People  are  bom  with  the  moral  or  with  the 
material  bias  ;  —  uterine  brothers  with  this  diverging 
destination :  and  I  suppose,  with  high  magnifiers, 
Mr.  Fraunhof er  or  Dr.  Carpenter  might  come  to  dii^ 
tinguish  in  the  embryo  at  the  fourth  day,  this  is  a 
whig  and  that  a  freensoiler." 

Let  us  see  what  Emerson  has  to  say  of 
"  Power :  "  — 

^^  All  successful  men  have  agreed  in  one  thing —> 
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they  were  ea\isa.tu>ni»U.  They  beUeved  that  ihingB 
went  not  by  luck,  but  by  law :  that  there  wiis  not  tk 
weak  or  u  cm^'keil  link  in  the  f^hctin  that  joins  the 
first  and  the  last  of  things. 

*'  The  key  to  tlie  age  may  be  this,  or  that,  op  the 
other,  aa  the  young  i)rat<)r»  describe ;  —  tie  key  to  all 
»ge8  is,  —  Imbecility ;  iniberiljty  in  the  rast  majar- 
ity  of  men  at  all  times.  luid.  even  in  heroes,  in  oil 
but  certain  eminent  moments;  victims  of  gravity, 
cnstom,  and  fear.  Tliis  gives  force  to  the  iitrong,  — 
that  the  multitude  have  no  habit  of  aelf-retiance  or 
original  action.  — 

*'We  say  that  success  is  constitutional t  depends  on 
^phts  condition  of  mind  and  body,  on  ]>ower  of  work, 
on  conrage ;  that  is  of  mam  efficacy  in  canytng  on 
the  world,  and  though  rarely  found  in  the  riglit  stntfl 
for  an  ;irli<U>  of  coinni.Ti'e.  kit  nflfror  ii.  fh-  super- 
natural or  excess,  which  makes  it  daiigeruuH  and  ilf 
striictive,  yet  it  cannot  be  sjiared.  anil  nnist  be  hail 
in  that  form,  and  absorbents  j^ovidcJ  to  take  off  its 

The  "  two  economics  whitli  are  the  best  swc- 
cedanea"  for  deiic-iency  of  ti.m]>er'initnt  are  con- 
centration and  di'ill.  This  he  ilhisti  itis  by  ex- 
ample, and  he  also  lays  down  sciiic  2;  3<1  ])liiin, 
practical  rules  which  "Pool  Itiihiid  would 
have  cheei'fnlly  approved.  He  inii^ht  hi\e  ac- 
cepted also  the  Essay  on  "  Vi  e  iltli  ^s  hiving 
a  good  sense  so  like  liis  own  that  lie  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference  betw(,i,n  thtm 
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there  is  complicity,  —  expensive  races,  —  race  living 
at  the  expense  of  race.  —  Let  us  not  deny  it  up  and 
down.  Providence  has  a  wild,  rough,  incalculable 
road  to  its  end,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  whitewash 
its  huge,  mixed  instrumentalities,  or  to  dress  up  that 
terrific  benefactor  in  a  clean  shirt  and  white  neckcloth 
of  a  student  in  divinity." 

Emerson  cautions  his  reader  against  the  dan- 
ger of  the  doctrines  which  he  believed  in  so 
fully :  — 

"  They  who  talk  much  of  destiny,  their  birth-star, 
etc.,  are  in  a  lower  dangerous  plane,  and  invite  the 
evils  they  fear." 

But  certainly  no  physiologist,  no  cattle-breeder, 
no  Calvinistic  predestinarian  could  put  his  view 
more  vigorously  than  Emerson,  who  dearly  loves 
a  picturesque  statement,  has  given  it  in  these 
words,  which  have  a  dash  of  science,  a  flash  of 
imagination,  and  a  hint  of  the  delicate  wit  that 
is  one  of  his  characteristics  :  — 

"  People  are  born  with  the  moral  or  with  the 
material  bias  ;  —  uterine  brothers  with  this  diverging 
destination :  and  I  suppose,  with  high  magnifiers, 
Mr.  Fraunhof er  or  Dr.  Carpenter  might  come  to  dii^ 
tinguish  in  the  embryo  at  the  fourth  day,  this  is  a 
whig  and  that  a  freensoiler." 

Let  us  see  what  Emerson  has  to  say  of 
"  Power :  "  — 

^'  All  successful  men  have  agreed  in  one  thing -* 


"POWER." 

they  were  eavtitjiwisig.  Tliey  believed  that  tlunga 
went  not  by  luek.  but  by  law  ;  that  tliere  wa§  not  a 
weak  or  a  irrarked  link  in  the  chain  tlutt  joins  tlie 
first  and  the  laat  of  things. 

"  The  key  to  the  age  may  be  this,  or  that,  or  tl»e 
other,  as  the  yoimg  orators  describe ;  —  tbe  Itt-y  to  all 
ages  is.  —  Imbecility  :  imbecility  in  the  vaat  major- 
ity of  men  at  all  times,  and.  even  in  heroeB,  in  all 
bnt  certain  eminent  moments ;  v4etinia  of  gravity, 
custom,  and  fear.  This  gives  fort-e  lo  the  strong,  — 
that  the  multitude  Have  no  habit  of  self-reliance  or 
original  action.  — 

"We  say  that  success  is  constitutional ;  depends  on 
B  plus  condition  of  mind  and  body,  on  power  of  work, 
on  courage ;  that  is  of  main  efficacy  in  carrying  on 
the  world,  and  though  rarely  found  in  the  right  state 
for  an  nrlii'lf  of  coniiiKT.-e,  but  nflonci-  in  the  siip>r- 
uatural  or  esceas.  hIucIi  iiiiikis  it  dangerous  and  ilc- 
Btnictive,  yet  it  cannot  be  spared,  ami  must  be  liad 
in  that  form,  and  absorbents  proviiled  to  take  ofE  its 

The  "  two  economies  which  are  the  best  smc- 
cedanea  "  for  defieiency  of  temperament  are  con- 
centration and  drill.  This  he  ilhistrutes  by  ex- 
ample, and  he  also  layf  down  some  gi>od,  plain, 
practical  rules  which  •'  Pool'  Kii-hard "  woidd 
Lave  eheerfidly  api)roved.  lie  mijjlit  have  ac- 
cepted also  the  Essay  on  "  Wealth  "  as  having 
a  good  sense  so  like  his  own  that  lie  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference  between  them. 
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"  Wealth  begins  in  a  tight  roof  that  keeps  the  rain 
and  wind  out ;  in  a  good  pump  that  yields  you  plenty 
of  sweet  water ;  in  two  suits  of  clothes,  so  as  to 
change  your  dress  when  you  are  wet ;  in  dry  sticks 
to  burn  ;  in  a  good  double-wick  lamp,  and  three 
meals  ;  in  a  horse  or  locomotive  to  cross  the  land; 
in  a  boat  to  cross  the  sea  ;  in  tools  to  work  with ;  in 
books  to  read  ;  and  so,  in  giving,  on  all  sides,  by 
tools  and  auxiliaries,  the  greatest  possible  extension 
to  our  powers,  as  if  it  added  feet,  and  hands,  and 
eyes,  and  blood,  length  to  the  day,  and  knowledge 
and  good  will.  Wealth  begins  with  these  articles  of 
necessity.  — 

"  To  be  rich  is  to  have  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
masterworks  and  chief  men  of  each  race.  — 

"  The  pulpit  and  the  press  have  many  conunon- 
places  denouncing  the  thirst  for  wealtb  ;  but  if  men 
should  take  these  moralists  at  their  wond,  and  leave 
off  aiming  to  be  rich,  the  moralists  would  rush  to  re- 
kindle at  all  hazards  this  love  of  power  in  the  people, 
lest  civilization  should  be  undone." 

Who  can  give  better  counsels  on  "  Culture " 
than  Emerson  ?  But  we  must  only  borrow  a  few 
sentences  from  his  essay  on  that  subject.  All 
kinds  of  secrets  come  out  as  we  read  these 
Essays  of  Emerson's.  We  know  something  of 
his  friends  and  disciples  who  gathered  round 
him  and  sat  at  his  feet.  It  is  not  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  drawing  one  of  those  composite 
portraits  Mr.  Galton  has  given  us  specimens  of 
when  he  wrote  as  follows  :  — 


"  TTie  pest  of  society  is  egotiEni.  ThJa  goitre  of 
egotisni  is  so  frequent  among  notable  persona  that  we 
mnst  infer  Bonte  strong  uetea«ity  in  nature  wliich  it 

snWrres  ;  Hucli  as  wt)  see  in  tlie  Hfxual  attmction. 
Tlie  preservation  of  the  sjtecies  was  a  point  of  such 
necessity  that  Nature  has  seeiireil  it  at  all  hazards  by 
immensely  overloailing  the  passion,  at  the  risk  of  per- 
petual rriine  and  disorder.  So  egotism  has  its  root 
in  the  cardinal  neceBsity  by  whii^b  each  icdiTidual 
persists  to  be  what  lie  ia. 

"  The  antidotes  againet  this  organic  egotisni  arCi 
tJie  range  and  variety  of  attraction,  as  gained  by  ao- 
qotuntonce  with  the  world,  with  men  of  merit,  with 
clasEes  of  society,  with  travel,  with  eminent  persons, 
and  with  the  high  resources  of  philosophy,  art,  and 
reli^on  :  books,  travel,  society,  solitude." 

'■W..  ..an  ^  sii^iiT' th(-  .-->i,iJi.aiidini:  wlal  benefits 
of  Mtii's  ;  tluvy  lllll^t  li,'  us,.d  :  yi't  ciiiiliiitialy  :iiid 
haughtily.  —  and  will  yifld  tliL-ir  best  viilue^  tc.  liiin 
who  can  best  do  witliout  tbcni.  Kte].  the  town  fur 
occasions,  but  the  hubiis  should  bi'  fm'med  to  retire- 
ment. Solitude,  tlie  safcLinai'd  of  niedioerity,  is  to 
genius  the  stern  friend,  the  cohl,  ob^cuTO  shelter, 
where  moult  the  wings  which  will  bear  it  farther  than 

We  must  I'eiiicnibcr,  too,  that  "  the  calamities 
are  our  friends.  Try  tin-  roii<,di  wiitur  as  well 
as  the  smootli.  Ilimgh  water  oa»  teaeh  les.sous 
worth  knowing.  Dim't  be  so  tender  at  making 
an  enemy  now  and   then,     fie  who  aims   liigli. 
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must  dread  an    easy  home  and   popular  man- 


ners." 


Emerson  cannot  have  had  many  enemies,  if 
any,  in  his  calm  and  noble  career.  He  can  have 
cherished  no  enmity^  on  personal  grounds  at 
least.  But  he  refused  his  hand  to  one  who  had 
spoken  ill  of  a  friend  whom  he  respected.  It 
was  "  the  hand  of  Douglas  "  again,  —  the  same 
feeling  that  Charles  Emerson  expressed  in  the 
youthful  essay  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to 
this  volume. 

Here  are  a  few  good  sayings  about  "Be- 
havior." 

"  There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  everything, 
if  it  be  to  boil  an  egg.  Manners  are  the  happy  ways 
of  doing  things ;  each  once  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of 
love,  —  now  repeated  and  hardened  into  usage." 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  "  Man- 
ners "  in  his  Essay  under  the  above  title. 

"  The  basis  of  good  manners  is  self-reliance.  — 
Manners  require  time,  as  nothing  is  more  volgar  than 
haste.  — 

'^  Men  take  each  other's  measure,  when  they  meet 
for  the  first  time,  —  and  every  time  they  meet.  — 

^^  It  is  not  what  talents  or  genius  a  man  has,  but 
how  he  is  to  his  talents,  that  constitutes  friendship 
and  character.  The  man  that  stands  by  himself,  the 
universe  stands  by  him  also." 


'■  WORSHIP." 


In  his  Essay  on  "  Worship,"  Emerson  vontarea 

the  followiog  prediction  :  — 

"The  religion  which  is  to  ^ide  and  fulfil 
present  and  coming  ay^s,  whatever  else  it  he,  mn«t  be 
iatelleclnial.  Tile  scientifie  mind  must  have  a  f&ith 
which  16  science.  —  There  will  be  a  new  nhurcb 
fonnded  on  moral  science,  at  ttrst  eold  and  naked,  a 
babe  in  a  manger  again,  the  algebru  and  inathematicti 
of  ethical  law,  the  chnrch  of  men  to  come,  without 
shawni.4  or  psaltery  or  sackbut :  but  it  will  have  heaven 
and  earth  for  its  beams  and  rafters ;  science  for  sym- 
bol and  iUastration  ;  it  will  fast  enough  gather  beauty, 
music,  picture,  poetry." 

It  is  a  bold  prophecy,  but  who  can  doubt  that 
all  improbable  and  un  verifiable  traditional  knowl- 
edge of  aU  kinds  will  rn:ik.>  way  foi-  tliv  t-stab- 
lished  facts  of  scieucf;  and  history  when  tlu'se 
last  reach  it  in  tlicir  onward  movciiiont ?  It  may 
be  remarked  that  he  now  sjjcaks  of  sciciiff  nioi'O 
respectfully  than  of  old.  I  suiiposc  this  Essay 
was  of  later  date  than  '■  lieaiity,'' or  '"Illusions." 
But  accidental  cii'cniusfcniees  made  such  con- 
fusion in  the  strata  of  Eniei'sou's  published 
thought  that  one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  a  eenteni-e  caim^  from  the  older  or  the 
newer  layer. 

We  come  to  "Considerations  by  the  Way." 
The  eommoii-senso  side  of  Emerson's  niiud  has 
so  much  in  common  wilh  llu>  ])lain  ]a-:vetieal  in- 


iturea 

il  ths  I 
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telligence  of  Franklin  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
the  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century  quoting 
the  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth. 

"  Franklin  said,  *  Mankind  are  very  superficial  and 
dastardly :  they  begin  upon  a  thing,  but,  meeting  with 
a  difficulty,  they  fly  from  it  discouraged:  but  they 
have  the  means  if  they  would  employ  them.'  " 

"  Shall  we  judge  a  country  by  the  majority,  or 
by  the  minority  ?  By  the  minority,  surely."  Here 
we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  "  saving  remnant," 
which  we  have  since  recognized  in  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  well-remembered  lecture.  Our  repub- 
lican philosopher  is  clearly  enough  outspoken  on 
this  matter  of  the  vox  populi,  "  Leave  this  hypo- 
critical prating  about  the  masses.  Masses  are 
rude,  lame,  unmade,  pernicious  in  their  demands, 
and  need  not  to  be  flattered,  but  to  be  schooled. 
I  wish  not  to  concede  anything  to  them,  but  to 
tame,  drill,  divide,  and  break  them  up,  and  draw 
individuals  out  of  them." 

Pere  Bouhours  asked  a  question  about  the 
Germans  which  found  its  answer  in  due  time. 
After  reading  what  Emerson  says  about  "the 
masses,"  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  a  philos- 
opher can  ever  have  "a  constituency"  and  be 
elected  to  Congress  ?  Certainly  the  essay  just 
quoted  from  would  not  make  a  very  promising 
campaign  dociunent. 


^BEAUTY." 

Perhaps  there  waa  no  great  neceaaity  for  Ei 
son's  returning  to  the  subject  of  "  Beanty,"  to 
which  lie  Liwl  devoted  n  chapter  of  ••  Nature," 
and  of  which  he  had  so  oftun  discouraod  inoiden- 
tally.  But  he  saya  bo  many  things  worth  read- 
ing in  the  Essay  thus  eiititled  in  the ""  Coadiu>t  of 
Life  "  that  we  need  not  trouUe  ourselves  about 
repetitions.  The  Essay  is  satirical  and  poetioal 
rather  than  philosophical.  Satirical  when  he 
speaks  of  science  with  something  of  that  old  feel- 
ing betrayed  by  his  brother  Charles  when  he  was 
writing  in  1828:  poetical  in  the  flight  of  imag- 
ination with  which  he  enlivens,  entertains,  stim- 
ulates, inspires,  —  or  as  some  may  prefer  to  say, 
' —  amuses  his  listeners  and  readers. 

Tlic  rciirlcr  must  (h-ciilc  wliicb  of  tlifse  effects 
is  produced  by  the  following  passage  r  — 

"The  feat  of  the  imagination  is  in  shoeing  tlie 
convertibility  of  evei-vtliinir  into  every  other  tiling. 
Facts  nbidi  I  id  tieitr  b^f.  le  left  llieir  etuk  com 
mon  sense  sud  lenh  finUit  is  FU iiKiinaii  in\-tc.Mi-: 
My  bout".  inA  c\\-\n  ind  ciiuUe  liiK  iii.  fairicf  m 
disguise  meteor'-  niul  constellations  All  the  facts  m 
Nature  art  uruiis  of  the  mtellect  an  I  mtkc  the 
grammar  (f  tlie  efeiml  Hnguage  >ien  word  lias  a 
double  trel  !e  or  centuple  u^e  and  meaning  'Ubat' 
has  my  stove  inA  jicnier  pot  a  ii\'0  liott  in  '  I  cry 
you  niercj ,  good  (.lioe-l)o\  I  dul  not  kn  im  j  ou  w  ere 
a  jewel-case.      Chaff  and  dust  begin  to  sjiarkle,  and 
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are  clothed  about  with  immortality.  And  there  is  a 
joy  in  perceiving  the  representative  or  symbolic  char^ 
acter  of  a  fact,  which  no  base  fact  or  event  can  ever 
give.  There  are  no  days  so  memorable  as  those  which 
vibrated  to  some  stroke  of  the  imagination." 

One  is  reminded  of  various  things  in  reading 
this  sentence.  An  ounce  of  alcohol,  or  a  few 
whiffs  from  an  opium-pipe,  may  easily  make  a 
day  memorable  by  bringing  on  this  imaginative 
delirium,  which  is  apt,  if  often  repeated,  to  run 
into  visions  of  rodents  and  reptiles.  A  coarser 
satirist  than  Emerson  indulged  his  fancy  in 
"Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,"  which  My  Lady 
Berkeley  heard  seriously  and  to  edification. 
Meditations  on  a  "  Shoe-box "  are  less  promis- 
ing, but  no  doubt  something  could  be  made  of 
it.  A  poet  must  select,  and  if  he  stoops  too  low 
he  cannot  lift  the  object  he  would  fain  idealize. 

The  habitual  readers  of  Emerson  do  not  mind 
an  occasional  over-statement,  extravagance,  par- 
adox, eccentricity ;  they  find  them  amusing  and 
not  misleading.  But  the  accountants,  for  whom 
two  and  two  always  make  four,  come  upon  one 
of  these  passages  and  shut  the  book  up  as  want- 
ing in  sanity.  Without  a  certain  sensibility  to 
the  humorous,  no  one  should  venture  upon  Em- 
erson. If  he  had  seen  the  lecturer's  smile  as  he 
delivered  one  of  his  playful  statements  of  a  run- 
away truth,  fact  unhorsed  by  imagination,  some- 


s  by  wit,  or  humor,  he  would  have  fouml  a 
hb   words   which   the    featurelens 
printed  page  could  never  show  him. 


The  Essay  on  "  lUneions  "  has  little  which  wo 
have  not  met  with,  or  slitill  nut  &od  repeating 
itself  in  the  Poems. 


During  this  period  Emerson  contribut4?d  many 
articles  in  prose  and  verse  to  tht-  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  several  to  "The  Dinl,"  »  se^-ond 
periodical  of  that  name  published  in  Cincinnati. 
Some  of  these  have  been,  or  will  be,  elsewhere 
referred  to. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1863-1868.    ^T.  60-66. 

"  Boston  Hymn."  —  "  Voluntaries."  —  Other  Poems. — "  May- 
Day  and  other  Pieces."  —  "Remarks  at  the  Fnneral  Ser- 
vices of  Abraham  Lincohi."  —  Essay  on  Persian  Poetry. — 
Address  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Free  Religious  Assodation. 
—  *' Progress  of  Culture."  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University. -^  Course  of  Lec- 
tures in  Philadelphia.  —  The  Degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred 
upon  Emerson  by  Harvard  University.  —  "  Terminus." 

The  "  Boston  Hymn  "  was  read  by  Emerson 
in  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1863.  It  is  a  rough  piece  of  verse,  but  noble 
from  beginning  to  end.  One  verse  of  it,  begin- 
ning "  Pay  ransom  to  the  owner,"  has  been  al- 
ready quoted ;  these  are  the  three  that  precede 

it:  — 

"  I  cause  from  every  creature 
His  proper  good  to  flow: 
As  much  as  he  is  and  doeth 
So  much  shall  he  bestow. 

**  But  laying  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim 
For  eternal  years  in  debt. 


I  "TcM 


"VOLUyT  ARIES." 


Tcnday  unbind  the  ratptivc. 
So  oalj  ftie  je  uiihoiiiul : 
Lift  up  a  people  froin  tllo  dust, 
Tnunp  of  Uieir  rescue,  auuud  !" 

"  Voluntaries,"  pHblisliod  in  the  sume  year  in 
"IK  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  is  more  ilitbyranibic  in 
Jts  measure  and  of  a  more  Pindaric  elevation  than 
tte  piain  song  of  the  "  Boston  ITymn." 

"But  bpst  befneiided  of  tho  God 

He  who,  iu  evil  tiaiea, 

Warned  by  an  inward  voice. 

Heeds  not  the  darkness  and  the  dread, 

Biding  by  bis  rule  and  chiuee, 
I  feeling  only  the  fiery  thread 

H  Leading  ovei  heroic  ground, 

"  Trailed  with  mortal  terror  round, 

To  the  aim  whidi  liim  allures, 

And  the  sweet  heaven  his  deed  secures. 

Peril  around,  all  else  appalling. 

Cannon  in  front  and  leatlen  raiti 

Him  duly  througli  the  cLiriou  ealliug 

To  the  van  called  uot  in  vain." 

It  is  in  this  poem  that  we  find  tlic  lines  which, 
a  moment  after  they  were  written,  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  carved  on  marble  for  a  thousand 
years : — 

"  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  h  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  wliispcrs  low,  Thou  must. 
The  youth  replies,  I  can." 
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"  Saadi  "  was  published  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly "  in  1864,  "  My  Garden "  in  1866, 
"  Terminus  "  in  1867.  In  the  same  year  these 
last  poems  with  many  others  were  collected  in  a 
small  volume,  entitled  "  May-Day,  and  Other 
Pieces."  The  general  headings  of  these  poems 
are  as  follows :  May-Day.  —  The  Adirondacs.  — 
Occasional  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  —  Nature 
and  Life.  —  Elements.  —  Quatrains.  —  Transla- 
tions. —  Some  of  these  poems,  which  were  writ- 
ten at  long  intervals,  have  Jbeen  referred  to  in 
previous  pages.  "  The  Adirondacs  "  is  a  pleas- 
ant narrative,  but  not  to  be  compared  for  its 
poetical  character  with  "  May-Day,"  one  passage 
from  which,  beginning, 

"  I  saw  the  bud-crowned  Spring  go  forth," 

is  surpassingly  imaginative  and  beautifuL  In 
this  volume  wiU  be  found  "  Brahma,"  "  Days," 
and  others  which  are  well  known  to  all  readers 
of  poetry. 

Emerson's  delineations  of  character  are  re- 
markable for  high-relief  and  sharp-cut  lines.  In 
his  Remarks  at  the  Funeral  Services  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  held  in  Concord,  April  19,  1865, 
he  drew  the  portrait  of  the  homespun  -  robed 
chief  of  the  Kepublic  with  equal  breadth  and 
delicacy :  — 


"Here  was  plwe  for  an  hnliMay  inapHtrato,  n 
ha  weather  sailor  :  the  new  pilot  wiw  hurrinil  to  th 
fwlm  in  a  toniodo.  In  four  years,  —  four  ycton  oi 
batt]e-d3.ye.  —  his  enduntore.  liis  fertility  of  rmoarceii, 
ilia  laagtmnifflity,  were  sorely  tried  aiid  octor  found 
wanting.  There,  by  his  courage,  lua  juiAicr,  his  even 
temper,  his  fertile  conusel,  his  humanity,  he  xtnod  a 
heroic  figure  in  the  centre  of  a  heroic  epoch.  He  is 
the  true  liiatory  of  the  American  people  in  his  time- 
Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them  ;  alow  with  theit 
slowness,  quickeniDg  his  march  by  theirs,  the  trae 
representatire  of  this  continent ;  an  entirely  public 
man  ;  father  of  his  country ;  the  pulse  of  twenty 
Qiitlians  throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their 
BiindB  articalal«d  by  bis  tongne." 

^  In  hia  "  Remarks  at  the  Organization  of  {ha 
Tree  R*?tigious  Assouiatimi."  Ktjiurson  stat^il  bin 
leading  thought  about  ii'ligioii  in  a  vfrysut-cinot 
and  sufficiently  "  transcfntlt'ntjii  "  way :  intilli- 
gibly  for  those  who  wish  to  un<lerstan(l  him ; 
mysticaUy  to  tliosc  wlio  do  not  accept  or  wish  to 
accept  the  doctrine  shadowed  forth  in  his  poem, 
'  The  Sphinx," 

—  "  As  soon  as  every  man  is  a])[)ii^crl  of  the 
Hvine  Presence  within  his  own  niiiiii,  —  is  apprised 
lat  the  perfeet  law  of  duty  corresponds  witJi  the 
w9  of  chemistry,  of  vegetation,  of  astronomy,  as 
;e  to  face  in  a  glass  ;  that  the  basis  of  duty,  the 
ier  of  society,  the  power  of  cliaracter,  the  wealth 
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of  culture,  the   perfection   of  taste,  all   draw  thei 
essence  from  this  moral  sentiment ;  then  we  have 
religion  that  exalts,  that  commands  all  the  social  an 
all  the  private  action." 

Nothing    could    be    more    wholesome^  in 
meeting  of  creed-killers  than  the  suggestive  re 
mark,  — 

—  "  What  I  expected  to  find  here  was,  some  pra< 
tical  suggestions  by  which  we  were  to  reanimate  an 
reorganize  for  ourselves  the  true  Church,  the  pui 
worship.  Pure  doctrine  always  bears  fruit  in  pur 
benefits.  It  is  only  by  good  works,  it  is  only  on  th 
basis  of  active  duty,  that  worship  finds  expression.  — 
The  interests  that  grow  out  of  a  meeting  like  thif 
should  bind  us  with  new  strength  to  the  old  etema 
duties." 

In  a  later  address  before  the  same  association 
Emerson  says :  — 

"I  object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of  miraculom 
dispensation,  —  certainly  not  to  the  doctrine  of  Chris 
tianity.  —  If  you  are  childish  and  exhibit  your  sain 
as  a  worker  of  wonders,  a  thaumatnrgist,  I  am  re 
palled.  That  claim  takes  his  teachings  out  of  nature 
and  permits  official  and  arbitrary  senses  to  be  graftec 
on  the  teachings." 

The  "  Progress  of  Culture  "  was  delivered  af 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  just  thirty  years  af  tei 
bis  first  address  before  the  same  society.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  compare  the  two  orations 
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^mtten  at  the  interval  of  a  whulti  generation : 
one  in  1^37,  at  the  age  of  tlurty-fuui- ;  tliu  other 
ID  1867,  at  the  age  of  aixty-foiu-.  BoUi  ure 
liopefnl,  but  the  seeoad  is  more  suaguine  thau 
the  first.  He  recounts  what  ho  considGra  the 
recent  gaiua  of  the  reforming  luuvumont:  — 

"  ObaervB  the  luai'keJ  eliiii;al  quality  of  the  inno- 
TatJons  urged  or  adoplud.  The  iiuw  clHini  of  woiuan 
to  a  political  utaXas  is  itself  an  buuuralik  tedtimonj  to 
the  civilisation  which  has  given  her  a  uivil  status  new 
in  history.  Now  that  by  the  increased  hiimatiity  of 
law  she  controls  her  property,  she  inevitably  takes  the 
next  step  to  her  share  in  power." 

He  enumerates  many  other  gains,  from  the 
war  OP  from  the  {fivivrth  of  mtelligenoe,  —  "  All, 
one  may  sa\  m  a  lii^h  di^n  rp\i>Iutioniry, 
teaching  uitions  thi-  tikm^  of  gon  iniiKnts  into 
their  own  hinds,  inil  supustding  kiii^s 

He  repeats  some  of  his  fiiml  inii  iit  il  frtniiiihe. 

"The  foiindilioii  I  i  iltiire  is  (f  ch-jiKtet  is  at 
lasttliL  moiil  ventniiiiit 

•Greit  mtn  iit  tbiv  "Id  stt  Hut  spintiiil  is 
stronger  tliaii  any  nnttiiil  fuict  tli  it  llu  Ujjlitrf  rulu 
(he  woild 

'  Peiiodititj,  rention,  ait  Urns  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  matter." 

And  most  encoiii-agiii<^  it  is  to  read  in  1884 
what  was  written  in  1807,^ — especially  in  tlio 
view  of  future  possibilities. 
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of  culture,  the  perfection  of  taste,  all  draw  their 
essence  from  this  moral  sentiment ;  then  we  have  a 
religion  that  exalts,  that  commands  all  the  social  and 
all  the  private  action." 

Nothing  could  be  more  wholesome^  in  a 
meeting  of  creed-killers  than  the  suggestive  re- 
mark, — 

—  "  What  I  expected  to  find  here  was,  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  by  which  we  were  to  reanimate  and 
reorganize  for  ourselves  the  true  Church,  the  pure 
worship.  Pure  doctrine  always  bears  fruit  in  pure 
benefits.  It  is  only  by  good  works,  it  is  only  on  the 
basis  of  active  duty,  that  worship  finds  expression.  — 
The  interests  that  grow  out  of  a  meeting  like  this, 
should  bind  us  with  new  strength  to  the  old  eternal 
duties." 

In  a  later  address  before  the  same  associatioii, 
Emerson  says :  - 

^^I  object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of  miraculous 
dispensation,  —  certainly  not  to  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. —  If  you  are  childish  and  exhibit  your  saint 
as  a  worker  of  wonders,  a  thaumatnrgist,  I  am  re- 
pelled. That  claim  takes  his  teachings  out  of  nature, 
and  permits  official  and  arbitrary  senses  to  be  grafted 
on  the  teachings." 

The  "  Progress  of  Culture  "  was  delivered  as 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  just  thirty  years  after 
his  first  address  before  the  same. society.  It  ig 
very  instructive  to  compare  the  two  oiatioDS 


WBtten  at  the  interval  of  a  whole  generatioa : 
one  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  thivty-foiir ;  the  other 
in  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Both  ar« 
iio]»fiil,  but  the  second  is  more  sangiune  thau 
the  first.  He  recounts  what  he  considers  the 
recent  gains  of  the  reforming  movement :  — 

"  Observe  tie  marked  ethi<'aj  quality  of  lie  iiuio- 
vations  urged  or  iidopted.  The  new  clajm  of  woauin 
to  a  political  atatuB  is  itselt  an  bouorable  testimony  to 
the  civilisation  which  has  ^ven  her  a  civil  sbitus  new 
in  history.  Now  that  by  the  intreased  huinani^  of 
law  she  controls  her  property,  she  bievitably  takca  the 
next  step  to  her  share  in  power." 

He  enumerates  many  other  gains,  From  the 
war  or  from  the  growth  of  intelligence,  —  "  All, 
one  may  say,  in  a  lii;:;h  doi^-pc  revolutionary, 
teaching  nations  thu  taking  of  govi-rnniuats  into 
their  own  hands,  and  supei-seding  kings." 

He  repeats  some  of  his  fuiid;imental  forniul.'e. 

"The  fouiidatioii  of  culture,  as  of  (.-haiiicter.  is  at 
last  the  moral  sentiiiieiit. 

"  Great  men  are  they  who  see  ihat  spiritual  is 
stronger  tlian  any  material  force,  that  tliou<,r|its  rule 
the  world. 

"  Periodicity,  reaction,  are  laws  of  mind  as  well  aa 
of  matter." 

And  most  encouraging  it  is  to  read  in  1884 
what  was  written  in  1807,  —  i;s()ccially  in  tlio 
view  of  future  possiliilities. 
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"  Bad  kings  and  governors  help  us,  if  only 
they  are  bad  enough."  Nan  tali  auxilio^  we 
exclaim,  with  a  shudder  of  remembrance,  and 
are  very  glad  to  read  these  concluding  words : 
'^  I  read  the  promise  of  better  times  and  of 
greater  men." 

In  the  year  1866,  Emerson  reached  the  age 
which  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  grand  cli- 
macteric." In  that  year  Harvard  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift. 

In  that  same  year,  having  left  home  on  one  of 
his  last  lecturing  trips,  he  met  his  son,  Dr. 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  at  the  Brevoort  House, 
in  New  York.  Then,  and  in  that  place,  he  read 
to  his  son  the  poem  afterwards  published  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  in  his  second  volume, 
under  the  title  "  Terminus."  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Dr.  Emerson  recognized  the  fact  that 
his  father  felt  himself  growing  old.  The  thought, 
which  must  have  been  long  shaping  itself  in  the 
father's  mind,  had  been  so  far  from  betraying 
itself  that  it  was  a  shock  to  the  son  to  hear  it 
plainly  avowed.  The  poem  is  one  of  his  noblest; 
he  could  not  fold  his  robes  about  him  with  more 
of  serene  dignity  than  in  these  solemn  lines.  The 
reader  may  remember  that  one  passage  from  it 
has  been  quoted  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  here 
is  the  whole  poem :  — 


TERMINUS. 


It  is  time  to  b«  olil, 

To  take  in  sai]  :  — 

The  god  of  boundB, 

Wlui  sets  to  aeaa  a  abore, 

Came  to  me  in  liia  fiitnl  rounds, 

And  said  :  "  No  more  I 

No  farther  shoot 

Ttiy  broad  ambitioiiB  branches,  luui  thy  root> 

Fati(.-y  dejrarts  :  no  more  invent ; 

Contract  thy  fli 


J 


To 


of  1 


There  'a  not  enough  for  this  and  that, 

Mnke  thy  option  which  of  two ; 

Economize  the  fiuling  rivn'. 

Not  the  less  revere  the  Giver, 

LEave  tlio  m:uiy  anil   hold  Iht  fpw. 

Timely  wise  ni'i'i^iit  the  tci^i.is, 

Soften  the  fall  with  iviiry  foot ; 

A  little  nhile 

Still  plan  siiid  stiiile. 

And,  —  fault  of  iinvol  KflTOS,  — 

Mature  the  uiifjtUi'u  fruit. 

Curse,  if  thuu  «-ilt,  thy  sires. 

Bad  hiiskuid«  of  their  Arcs, 

Who  when  they  guva  thee  breath, 

Failed  t*.  bequeath 

The  needful  siiicw  sturkas  once. 

The  baresai'k  marrow  to  thy  bones. 

But  left  a  legacy  of  ebbing  veins, 

Incoustant  lieat  and  nerveless  reins,  — 

Amid  the  Pluses,  h^ft  thrc  <ieaf  aud  dumb. 

Amid  the  gladiator:;,  hult  and  itiniih. 
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**  As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time, 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail, 
Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime : 

*  Lowly  faithful,  banish  fear. 
Right  onward  drive  unharmed  ; 
The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near, 
And  every  wave  is  charmed.**' 


CHAPTEK  XI. 
1868-1873.    ^t.  65-70. 

lectima  on  Qie  Nntnral  HUtor;  cf  the  latellcet.  — PnbUcalioa 
of  "  [jcxnety  and  Sotinide."  Contems:  Sodet;  snd  Solitude. 
—  CiriliiaCiOQ.  —  Art.  —  EloqueDce.  —  Domentic  IMo.  — 
F»nniug.  —  Works  and  Days.  —  Books,  —  Cluba.  —  Oaa> 
*ge.  —  Suceeas.  —  Old  Aga.  —  Oiher  Literarjr  Juabom.  — 
Visit  to  CaliFortiia.  —  Baruing  of  iiis  IIoiuu.  and  the  SttiTf 
of  ita  Rebuilding.  —  Third  VUitto  EDropo.  —  Uii  Heoeption 
at  Concord  on  his  Return. 

During  three  snccessive  yeara,  1868,  1869, 
1870,  Emerson  deliverod  a  series  of  Lectures  at 
Harvard  University  on  the  "  \;itiiral  History  of 
the  Intellect."  These  Leeturo.s,  as  I  am  tolil  by 
Dr.  Emerson,  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  collected  or 
reported.  They  will  be  referred  to  in  tlie  coui'se 
of  this  chapter,  in  an  cxtr;ict  fi-om  Prof.  Thay- 
er's "  Western  Journey  with  Mr.  Emerson." 
He  is  there  i-eiKirted  as  saying  that  he  cared 
very  little  for  metaphysics.  It  is  very  certain 
that  he  makes  hardly  any  use  of  the  oiilinai-y 
terms  employed  by  metaphysicians.  If  he  dtjes 
not  hold  the  words  "subject  and  object"  with 
their  adjectives,  in  the  same  contempt  that  Mr. 
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Kuskin  shows  for  them,  he  very  rarely  employs 
either  of  these  expressions.  Once  he  ventures 
on  the  72.0^  me,  but  in  the  main  he  uses  plain 
English  handles  for  the  few  metaphysical  tools 
he  has  occasion  to  employ. 

"  Society  and  Solitude "  was  published  in 
1870.  The  first  Essay  in  the  volume  bears  the 
same  name  as  the  volume  itself.  > 

In  this  first  Essay  Emerson  is  very  fair  to  the 
antagonistic  claims  of  solitary  and  social  life. 
He  recognizes  the  organic  necessity  of  solitude. 
We  are  driven  "  as  with  whips  into  the  desert." 
But  there  is  danger  in  this  seclusion.  "Now 
and  then  a  man  exquisitely  made  can  live  alone 
and  must ;  but  coop  up  most  men  and  yon  undo 
them.  —  Here  again,  as  so  often.  Nature  delights 
to  put  us  between  extreme  antagonisms,  and  our 
safety  is  in  the  skill  with  which  we  keep  the 
diagonal  line.  —  The  conditions  are  met,  if  we 
keep  our  independence  yet  do  not  lose  our  sym- 
pathy." 

The  Essay  on  "  Civilization  "  is  pleasing,  put- 
ting  familiar  facts  in  a  very  agreeable  way. 
The  framed  or  stone-house  in  place  of  the  cave 
or  the  camp,  the  building  of  roads,  the  change 
from  war,  hunting,  and  pasturage  to  agriculture, 
the  division  of  labor,  the  skilful  combinations 
of  civil  government,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
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througli  the  press,  are  well  worn  subjects  which 
he  treats  agreeably,  if  not  with  special  bril- 
liancy :  — 

'•  Right  poBition  of  woninn  in  the  State  ia  another 
indes.  —  Place  the  aexes  in  right  relations  of  mutual 
respect,  and  a  severe  inornlity  gives  that  eistieutial 
charm  to  a  vFoman  which  educates  all  that  is  delicatOi 
poetic,  and  self-sacriticing  1  brei^ds  eourtesjr  and  learn- 
ing, conversation  and  wit,  in  her  rough  mate,  bu  that 
I  have  thought  a  sulliiiient  measure  of  civilization  is 
the  influence  of  good  women." 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  one  paragraph  for 
a  reason  which  my  reader  will  readily  imclerataml, 
and  I  trust  look  upon  good-naturedly :  — 

"  The  ship,  in  its  latest  coniplel«  eqnipraent,  is  an 
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steered  by  compass  hi 
lunar   observation    an 

I  rhar,.  longitude  r 
I    l>y    chronometer, 

ckoned  by 
driven   by 

steam  ;  and  in  wildest 

sea-iuountaiiis,  at  va. 

t  distances 

from  home,  — 

"  '  Tlie  pulse 
Go  bea 

11^'  tiiroiigli  tlie  stoni 

."' 

I  cannot  be  wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  in  supposing 
those  two  lines  to  bo  an  incorrec't  version  of 
these  two  from  a  [wem  of  my  own  ciilled  "  The 
Steamboat : " 

"  The  lieating  of  lior  rcstlcsn  heart 
Still  sounding  throng] i  tho  stoini." 
It  is  never  safe  to  quote  poetry  from  memory. 
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at  least  while  the  writer  lives,  for  he  is  ready  to 
"cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair"  where  his 
verses  are  concerned.  But  extreme  accuracy  was 
not  one  of  Emerson's  special  gifts,  and  vanity 
whispers  to  the  misrepresented  versifier  that 

't  is  better  to  be  quoted  wrong 
Than  to  be  quoted  not  at  all. 

This  Essay  of  Emerson's  is  irradiated  by  a 
single  precept  that  is  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  that  which  Juvenal  says  came  from  heaven. 
How  could  the  man  in  whose  thought  such  a 
meteoric  expression  suddenly  announced  itself 
fail  to  recognize  it  as  divine  ?  It  is  not  strange 
that  he  repeats  it  on  the  page  next  the  one 
where  we  first  see  it.  Not  having  any  golden 
letters  to  print  it  in,  I  will  underscore  it  for 
italics,  and  doubly  underscore  it  in  the  second 
extract  for  small  capitals :  — 

<'  Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in  every  in- 
stance of  his  labor,  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star^  and 
see  his  chore  done  by  the  gods  themselves."  — 

" '  It  was  a  great  instruction,'  said  a  saint  in  Crom- 
well's war,  '  that  the  best  courages  are  bat  beams  of 
the  Almighty.'  Hitch  tour  wagon  to  A  stab. 
Let  us  not  fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot 
and  bag  alone.  Let  us  not  He  and  steal.  No  god 
will  help.  We  shall  find  all  their  teams  going  the 
other  way,  —  Charles's  Wain,  Great  Bear,  Orion, 
Leo,  Hercules :  every  god  will  leave  us.    Work  rather 
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for  tluMe  interests  which  the  dirinitieB  honor  tuid 
promote,  —  justice,  Iotc,  freedonj,  knowleiLge,  util- 
■ty."  — 

Charles's  Wain  and  the  Great  Bear,  be  should 
have  been  remiuded,  are  the  same  coastellation ; 
the  Dipper  is  what  our  people  often  call  it,  and 
the  country  folk  all  know  "  the  plnters,"  which 
guide  their  eyes  to  the  North  Star. 

I  find  in  the  Essay  on  "  Art "  many  of  tho 
thoughts  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Emer- 
son's poem,  "  The  Problem."  It  will  be  enough 
to  cite  these  passages:  — 

"  "We  feel  in  seeing  a  noble  building  which  rhymes 
veU,  as  we  do  in  hearing  a.  perfect  M>ng.  that  it  is 
spiritually  organic  ;  that  it  bad  a  necessity  in  natnre 
for  being ;  was  one  of  the  jiossibk'  fcmiis  in  the 
Kviiie  mind,  and  is  now  only  discuveri-cl  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  ai'tist,  not  nrbitrnrily  coniposeil  by  liini. 
And  so  every  getuiiiio  work  of  ai-t  lias  as  much  reason 
tor  being  as  the  earth  rind  the  snii,  — 

—  "  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  songs  of  David,  ibe 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  ti'i^odies  of  vEschyiiis,  the  Doric 
temples,  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  jdays  of  Sliak- 
speare,  all  and  each  were  made  not  for  sjiort,  but 
in  grave  earnest,  in  leai-s  and  smiles  of  suffering  and 
loving  men.  — 

—  "The  Gothic  cathodridK  were  bulb  when  the 
builder  and  the  priest  and  the  ]icii]ile  were  over- 
iwwered  by  their  failli.      Love  and  fear  laid  every 
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"  Our  arts  are  happy  hits.  We  are  like  the  musi- 
cian on  the  lake,  whose  melody  is  sweeter  than  he 
knows." 

The  discourse  on  "  Eloquence  "  is  m^!re  sys- 
tematic, more  professorial,  than  many  of  the 
others.  A  few  brief  extracts  will  give  the  key 
to  its  general  purport :  — 

"  Eloquence  must  be  grounded  on  the  plainest 
narrative.  Afterwards,  it  may  warm  itself  until  it 
exhales  symbols  of  every  kind  and  color,  speaks  only 
through  the  most  poetic  forms  ;  but,  first  and  last,  it 
must  still  be  at  bottom  a  biblical  statement  of  fact.  — 

"  He  who  will  train  himself  to  mastery  in  this 
science  of  persuasion  must  lay  the  emphasis  of  educa- 
tion, not  on  popular  arts,  but  on  character  and  in- 
sight. — 

—  "  The  highest  platform  of  eloquence  is  the  moral 
sentiment.  — 

—  "  Its  great  masters  .  .  .  were  grave  men,  who 
preferred  theu*  integrity  to  their  talent,  and  esteemed 
that  object  for  which  they  toiled,  whether  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country,  or  the  laws,  or  a  reformation, 
or  liberty  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  letters,  or 
morals,  as  above  the  whole  world  and  themselves 
also." 

"  Domestic  Life "  begins  with  a  picture  of 
childhood  so  charming  that  it  sweetens  all  the 
good  counsel  which  follows  like  honey  round 
the  rim  of  the  goblet  which  holds  some  tonio 
draught :  — 


to  the  parents  the  pony  itniggler, 
reaknesH,  his  little  arms  more  irrrsi»tible 
tlinn  the  soldier's,  hia  lips  touched  widi  penuaaton 
which  Qhatham  and  Pericles  in  majihuod  had  nut> 
His  unaSected  lainenbitioiiB  when  he  lifts  up  hia 
voice  on  high,  or,  more  heautlful,  the  sobbin);  child, 
—  the  face  all  liquid  grief,  ax  he  tries  to  swallow  bis 
Teialion,  —  eoften  all  hearts  to  pity,  and  to  mirthful 
and  clamoroua  compassion.  The  wnall  det-jKil  asks  ao 
litde  that  all  reason  and  all  nature  are  on  liis  aide. 
His  ignorance  is  more  eharming  than  all  knowledge, 
and  hia  little  sins  more  bewitching  than  any  virtne. 
His  flesh  is  angels'  flesh,  all  alive.  —  All  day.  be- 
tween his  three  or  foor  sleeps,  he  coos  like  a  pijjeon- 
honse,  Bpntters  and  Bpnra  and  pnts  on  his  faces  of 
importance  ;  and  when  he  fasta,  the  little  Pharisee 
hils  nut  to  Rouiwl  his  tninijit't  I'lfiirp  him." 

Emerson  has  favored  his  [ludicnces  and  read- 
ers with  what  liu  kiifw  aliimt  "Fanning."  Dr. 
Emerson  tells  me  that  this  disconi-se  was  read 
as  an  address  hefwre  the  "  Middlesex  Agri- 
cultural Sdciety."  and  printed  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions "  of  that  association.  He  soon  found  out 
that  the  hoe  and  the  spade  were  not  the  tools  he 
was  meant  to  work  with,  but  ho  liad  some  gen- 
eral ideas  about  funning  whiidi  lie  expressed 
very  happily :  — 

"  The  farmer's  oiiice  is  invcise  ami  iiii|"n1ii[Lt,  but 
yon  must  not  try  to  paint  him  in  roi^e-co!ur  ;  you  tail- 
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not  make  pretty  compliments  to  fate  and  gravitation, 
whose  minister  he  is.  —  This  hard  work  will  always 
be  done  by  one  kind  of  noan ;  not  by  scheming  specu- 
lators, nor  by  soldiers,  nor  professors,  nor  readers  of 
Tennyson ;  but  by  men  of  endurance,  deep-chested, 
long-winded,  tough,  slow  and  sure,  and  timely." 

Emerson's  chemistry  and  physiology  are  not 
profound,  but  they  are  correct  enough  to  make 
a  fine  richly  colored  poetical  picture  in  his  im- 
aginative presentation.  He  tells  the  common- 
est facts  so  as  to  make  them  almost  a  sur- 
prise :  — 

"  By  drainage  we  went  down  to  a  subsoil  we  did 
not  know,  and  have  found  there  is  a  Concord  under 
old  Concord,  which  we  are  now  getting  the  best  crops 
from ;  a  Middlesex  under  Middlesex ;  and,  in  fine, 
that  Massachusetts  has  a  basement  story  more  valu- 
able and  that  promises  to  pay  a  better  rent  than  all 
the  superstructure." 

In  "  Works  arid  Days  "  there  is  much  good 
reading,  but  I  wlQ  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  only,  as  having  a  slight  special  interest  of 
their  own.  The  first  is  the  boldness  of  Emer- 
son's assertions  and  predictions  in  matters  be- 
longing to  science  and  art.  Thus,  he  speaks  of 
"  the  transfusion  of  the  blood,  —  which,  in  Paris, 
it  was  claimed,  enables  a  man  to^change  his  blood 
as  often  as  his  linen !  "     And  once  more» 


"'VTe  are  to  have  the  bulloon  yt^t,  aiul  Uie  next  war 
wiU  be  fouglit  in  the  air." 

Fosflibly  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  safe  to  pretlict 
that  it  will  be  fought  on  wheels  ;  the  soldiers  oo 
bicycles,  the  officers  oa  tricycles. 

The  other  point  I  have  marked  is  that  w«  find 
in  this  Essay  a  prose  version  of  the  fiiie  poem 
printed  in  "  May-Day  '"  under  the  title  "  Pays." 
I  shall  refer  to  this  more  particularly  Iiereofter. 

It  is  wronging  the  Essay  on  "  Books  "  to  make 
extracts  from  it.  It  is  all  an  extract,  taken  from 
years  of  thought  in  the  lonely  study  and  the  pub- 
lic libraries.  If  I  commit  the  wrong  I  have 
spoken  of,  it  is  under  protest  against  myself. 
Every  word  of  this  Essay  deserves  t'lircful  read- 
ing. But  here  are  a  few  scntt'nces  I  liave 
selected  for  tlie  reader's  consideration  :  — 

"  There  are  books  ;  and  it  is  ]>i'acticitl>le  to  read 
them  because  tlioy  are  bo  fi'W.  — 

"  I  visit  oce.isioii!illy  the  C;imbridg*  Library,  and 
I  can  seldom  go  there  without  veiiewiiig  tlic  convic- 
tion that  the  best  of  it  iill  is  ah«ady  ivitUin  the  foiu- 
walls  of  my  study  nt  lioiiie.  — 

"  The  tlu-ee  iiractieal  rules  wliich  I  liare  to  offer 
are,  1,  Never  read  any  book  tJiat  is  not  ii  year  old. 
2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books,  ii.  Never 
read  any  but  wliat  you  like,  or,  in  Sluikspeare'a 
phrase,  — 
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•**  *  No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  ; 
In  brief,  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.' " 

Emerson  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  conver- 
sation in  his  Essay  on  "  Clubs,"  but  nothing  very 
notable  on  the  special  subject  of  the  Essay. 
Perhaps  his  diary  would  have  something  of  in- 
terest with  reference  to  the  "  Saturday  Club,"  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  which,  in  fact,  formed 
itself  around  him  as  a  nucleus,  and  which  he  at- 
tended very  regularly.  But  he  was  not  given  to 
personalities,  and  among  the  men  of  genius  and 
of  talent  whom  he  met  there  no  one  was  quieter, 
but  none  saw  and  heard  and  remembered  more. 
He  was  hardly  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
called  a  "  clubable  "  man,  yet  he  enjoyed  the 
meetings  in  his  still  way,  or  he  would  never  have 
come  from  Concord  so  regularly  to  attend  them. 
He  gives  two  good  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a 
club  like  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking :  — 

"  I  need  only  hint  the  value  of  the  club  for  bring- 
ing masters  in  their  several  arts  to  compare  and 
expand  their  views,  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
these  points,  and  so  that  their  united  opinion  shall 
have  its  just  influence  on  public  questions  of  educa- 
tion and  politics." 

''  A  principal  purpose  also  is  the  hospitality  of  the 
club,  as  a  means  of  receiving  a  worthy  foreigner  with 
mutual  advantage." 

I  do  not  think  "  public  questions  of  education 


and  politics"  wore  vpry  prominent  at  tlw-  ttotiul 
meetings  of  the  "  Satiirilaj'  Club,"  but  "  worthy 
foreigaers,"  and  now  and  then  one  not  so  wor- 
thy, added  variety  to  the  meetings  of  tlie  com- 
pany, which  included  a  wide  range  of  talents 
and  callings. 

All  that  Emerson  has  to  aay  about  "  Courage  " 
is  worth  listening  to,  for  he  was  a  tiiily  brave 
man  in  that  sphere  of  action  where  there  are 
more  cowards  than  are  found  in  the  battle-field. 
He  spoke  his  convictions  fearlessly ;  be  carried 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  but  he  wore  iio  breastplate 
save  that  which  protects  him 

"  Whose  rataoi  b  liU  honest  thouglit, 

And  simple  trutli  [A.-<  utmost  skill." 

He  mentions  three  qualities  as  attracting  tlie 
wonder  and  rovcrciice  of  niiiiikiml;  1.  Disin- 
terestedness ;  2.  Practical  Power ;  3.  Courage. 
"I  need  not  show  how  iinich  it  is  esteemed,  for 
the  peo])le  give  it  the  first  rank.  They  forgive 
everything  to  it.  And  any  man  wlio  puts  his 
life  in  perd  ni  i  cause  which  is  esteemed  be- 
comes tilt  diilinii  of  all  men.'"  —  Thei'e  are 
good  ^nd  mspuiting  lessons  for  young  and 
old  111  this  Ess  i\  or  Lcctui'e,  whieli  closes  with 
the  spirittd  InlKd  of  "  George  Nidiver,"  writ- 
ten '  h\  1  li(i\  to  whom  all  the  ]iartieulars  of 
the  fict  lit  (-\k11\  known." 
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Men  will  read  any  essay  or  listen  to  any  lec- 
ture which  has  for  its  subject,  like  the  one 
now  before  me,  "  Success."  Emerson  complains 
of  the  same  things  in  America  which  Carlyle 
groaned  over  in  England  :  — 

"  We  countenance  each  other  in  this  life  of  show, 
puffing  advertisement,  and  manufacture  of  public 
opinion ;  and  excellence  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  hunger 
for  sudden  performance  and  praise.  — 

'^Now,  though  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
reader  wiU  assent  to  all  my  propositions,  yet  I  think 
we  shall  agree  in  my  first  rule  for  success,  —  that  we 
shall  drop  the  brag  and  the  advertisement  and  take 
Michael  Angelo*s  course,  '  to  confide  in  one's  self  and 
be  something  of  worth  and  value.'  " 

Reading  about  "Success"  is  after  all  very 
much  like  reading  in  old  books  of  alchemy. 
"How  not  to  do  it,"  is  the  lesson  of  aU  the 
books  and  treatises.  Geber  and  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Eoger  Bacon  and  Baymond  Lully,  and  the 
whole  crew  of  "pauperes  alcumistaB,"  all  give  the 
most  elaborate  directions  showing  their  student 
how  to  fail  in  transmuting  Saturn  into  Luna 
and  Sol  and  making  a  billionaire  of  himself. 
"  Success  "  in  its  vulgar  sense,  —  the  gaining  of 
money  and  position,  —  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
following  the  rules  of  an  instructor.  Our  "  self- 
made  men,"  who  govern  the  country  by  ihor 
wealth  and  influence,  have  found  their  place  by 
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adapting  iJiemselves  tw  the  particnlar  circiim- 
Btances  in  wliidi  they  were  placed,  and  not  by 
studying  the  broad  maxims  of  "  Poor  Richard," 
or  any  other  moralist  or  econoniiRt.  —  For  such 
as  these  is  meant  the  cheap  cyuit^  aiiyuig  quoted 
by  Emi^racin,  "jBten   ne  riusait   mieux  que  ie 

But  this  is  not  the  aim  and  end  of  Emeraon'a 

teaching :  — 

''  I  fear  the  popular  notion  of  sacreBS  elandii  in 
direct  opposition  in  all  points  to  the  real  and  whiite- 
Bome  success.  Ooe  adores  public  opinion,  the  other 
private  opinion ;  one  fame,  the  other  desert ;  one 
feats,  the  other  humility ;  one  lucre,  the  other  love ; 
one  monopoly,  and  the  other  hospitality  of  mind." 

And  so,  tliough  there  is  no  alchemy  in  thi.i 
Lecture,  it  is  profitable  reading,  assigning  its 
true  value  to  the  sterling  gohl  of  character,  the 
gaining  of  which  is  true  success,  as  against  the 
brazen  idol  of  the  market-place. 

The  Essay  on  '•  Old  Age  "  lias  a  special  value 
from  its  containing  two  personal  reminiscences: 
one  of  the  venerable  Josiah  Qiuiicy,  a  brief 
mention  ;  the  other  the  detailed  rccoi'd  of  a  visit 
in  the  year  1825,  Emerson  being  then  twenty- 
two  years  old,  to  ex-President  Juhn  -\.dains,  soon 
after  the  election  of  his  son  to  tlie  Presidency. 
It  is  enough  to  allude  to  these,  which  every 
reader  will  naturally  turn  to  first  of  aU. 
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But  many  thoughts  worth  gathering  are 
dropped  along  these  pages.  He  recounts  the 
benefits  of  age ;  the  perilous  capes  and  shoals  it 
has  weathered ;  the  fact  that  a  success  more  or 
less  signifies  little,  so  that  the  old  man  may  go 
below  his  own  mark  with  impunity ;  the  feeling 
that  he  has  found  expression,  —  that  his  con- 
dition, in  particular  and  in  general,  allows  the 
utterance  of  his  mind ;  the  pleasure  of  complet- 
ing his  secular  affairs,  leaving  all  in  the  best 
posture  for  the  future :  — 

"  When  life  has  been  well  spent,  age  is  a  loss  of 
what  it  can  well  spare,  muscular  strength,  organic 
instincts,  gross  bulk,  and  works  that  belong  to  these. 
But  the  central  wisdom  which  was  old  in  infancy  is 
young  in  fourscore  years,  and  dropping  off  obstrac- 
tions,  leaves  in  happy  subjects  the  mind  purified  and 
wise.  I  have  heard  that  whoever  loves  is  in  no  con- 
dition old.  I  have  heard  that  whenever  the  name  of 
man  is  spoken,  the  doctrine  of  immortaUly  is  an- 
nounced ;  it  cleaves  to  his  constitution.  The  mode 
of  it  baffles  our  wit,  and  no  whisper  comes  to  us  from 
the  other  side.  But  the  inference  from  the  working 
of  intellect,  hiving  knowledge,  hiving  skill,  —  at  the 
end  of  life  just  ready  to  be  bom,  —  affirms  the  in- 
spirations of  affection  and  of  the  moral  sentiment" 

Other  literary  labors  of  Emerson  during  this 
period  were  the  Introduction  to  "Plutarch's 
Morals  "  in  1870,  and  a  Preface  to  William  El- 


lery  Channlng's  Poem,  "  The  '\\'an<lerer,"  in 
1872.  He  made  aBiH»eIi  at  Howard  Uuivi'rsity, 
Washington,  in  1872. 

In  the  year  XUli  Emerson  made  a  visit  to 
California  with  a  very  plea^nt  company,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Juhn  M.  Foriwa,  (lue  of  wliose 
sons  marrie<l  Emerson's  dai^hter  Edith,  writes 
to  me  as  followB.  Professor  James  B.  Tlinyer,  to 
whom  he  refers,  has  more  recently  WTitten  and 
published  an  accoimt  of  this  trip,  from  which 
some  extracts  will  follow  Mr.  Forltes's  letter :  — 

Boston,  Fibniurg  6,  1884, 

Mt  deab  Db.,  —  What  Uttle  I  can  give  will  be 
of  a  yeiy  rambling  cluracter. 

One  of  tbe  firat  memorieB  of  Emerson  which  comes 

op  IS  nil  mcitmi;  luin  m  ll  e  stem  !  oit  it  rpluii  mij 
from  Detroit  Fist  I  [t  i  lu  I  d  1  Jii  1 1  st  p  <m  i  it 
!Ni^ara  whioh  he  hail  1K\(1  ".ltd  A\  i  to<  k  a  i  ir 
nage  and  (hu\e  irouiil  tbedimit  It  n  l^  in  eiiK 
Bummei  i>erhai>s  in  IMS  h  1S4J  WIuiihl  iuk. 
to  Table  Rock  on  Iht  Bllt^^UMk  oiii  dinir  touk  us 
down  on  the  outer  piit  of  tlie  lotk  ni  tl  e  c  im  i^e 
"We  passed  on  h\  i  ill  and  the  nt\t  d  i\  s  ]  i]  trs 
brought  us  the  ttl<_'' ipln*  "»•"■-  lint  lalle  Unkind 
fallen  over     perlii[s  \\c  wtie  amon^  llio  li  t  persons 

About  1871  I  nnde  u|)  i  pirt\  for  Ciliforma  in- 
cluding  Mr    tnieivon     his    diu^iilei     l  litti    luil    a 

number  of  gii  \  mn^  puijik      ^\l  dii\t  mUIi  ]> 

Ihe  famous  \  ermont  coachman    up  to  the  Geysers 
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and  then  made  the  journey  to  the  Yosemite  Valley 
by  wagon  and  on  horseback.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  more  than  a  mere  outline  picture  of  the  sage  at 
this  time.  With  the  thermometer  at  100°  he  would 
sometimes  drive  with  the  buffalo  robes  drawn  up  over 
his  knees,  apparently  indifEerent  to  the  weather,  gaz- 
ing on  the  new  and  grand  scenes  of  mountain  and 
valley  through  which  we  journeyed.  I  especially 
remember  once,  when  riding  down  the  steep  side  of  a 
mountain,  his  reins  hanging  loose,  the  bit  entirely 
out  of  the  horse's  mouth,  without  his  being  aware 
that  this  was  an  unusual  method  of  riding  Pegasus, 
so  fixed  was  his  gaze  into  space,  and  so  unconscious 
was  he,  at  the  moment,  of  his  surroundings. 

In  San  Francisco  he  visited  with  us  the  dens  of  the 
opium  smokers,  in  damp  cellars,  with  rows  of  shelves 
around,  on  which  were  deposited  the  stupefied  Moor 
golians ;  perhaps  the  lowest  haunts  of  humanity  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  The  contrast  between  them 
and  the  serene  eye  and  undisturbed  brow  of  the  sage 
was  a  sight  for  all  beholders. 

When  we  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  our  way 
home  he  made  a  point  of  calling  on  Brigham  Yonng, 
then  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  The  Prophet,  or 
whatever  he  was  called,  was  a  burly,  bull-necked  man 
of  hard  sense,  really  leading  a  great  industrial  army. 
He  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  who  his  visitor  was,  at 
any  rate  gave  no  sign  of  so  doing,  and  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  scene  was  the  wide  contrast  between 
these  leaders  of  spiritual  and  of  material  forces. 

I  regret  not  having  kept  any  notes  of  irhtX  was 
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etjd  on  tlua  and  other  occasions,  but  if  by  chancii  yon 
could  get  hold  of  Professor  J.  B.  Thayer,  who  was 
one  of  our  party,  be  conld  no  doabt  give  you  some 
notes  tlia,t  would  be  valuaLle. 

Perhaps  the  latest  picture  lliat  remains  in  niy  mind 
of  our  friend  is  his  wandering  along  the  bciwhes  and 
under  the  trees  at  Naushon.  no  doubt  caiTyiii^  home 
large  steaUnga  from  my  domain  there,  which  lost 
none  of  their  value  from  being  transferred  to  Ids 
pages.  Nest  to  his  private  readiugs  which  he  gave 
us  there,  the  most  notable  retoUeetion  is  that  of  lib 
intense  amusement  at  some  coniii^al  songs  which  oiir 
young  people  used  to  sing,  developing  a  sense  of 
humor  which  a  superficial  observer  would  hardly 
have  discovered,  but  which  you  and  I  know  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  marked  degree. 

Yours  alwayn, 

J.  M.  FOKBES. 

Professor  James  B.  Thayer's  little  book,  "  A 
Western  Journey  with  Mr.  Emerson,"  is  a  very 

entertaining  aceoimt  of  the  same  trip  eoncorning 
which  Mr.  Forbes  wrote  tlie  letter  just  given. 
Professor  Tliayer  kindly  read  many  of  his  notes 
to  me  before  his  aecoiint  was  jmblishcd,  and  al- 
lows me  to  m.ake  sucb  use  of  tlie  book  as  I  see 
fit.  Such  liberty  nnist  not  be  abused,  and  I  will 
content  myself  witli  a  few  pa.ssages  in  which 
Emerson  lias  a  jiart.  Ko  extract  will  interest 
the  reader  more  than  the  following  :  — 
" '  How  can  Jlr.  Emerson,'  said  one  of  the  younger 
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members  of  the  party  to  me  that  day,  ^  be  so  agree- 
able, all  the  time,  without  getting  tired ! '  It  was 
the  naive  expression  of  what  we  all  had  felt.  There 
was  never  a  more  agreeable  travelling  companion ; 
he  was  always  accessible,  cheerful,  sympathetic,  con- 
siderate, tolerant ;  and  there  was  always  that  same 
respectful  interest  in  those  with  whom  he  talked,  even 
the  humblest,  which  raised  them  in  their  own  estimar 
tion.  One  thing  particularly  impressed  me,  —  the 
sense  that  he  seemed  to  have  of  a  certain  great  am- 
plitude of  time  and  leisure.  It  was  the  behavior  of 
one  who  really  believed  in  an  immortal  life,  and  had 
adjusted  his  conduct  accordingly ;  so  that,  beautiful 
and  grand  as  the  natural  objects  were,  among  which 
our  journey  lay,  they  were  matched  by  the  sweet  ele- 
vation of  character,  and  the  spiritual  charm  of  our 
gracious  friend.  Years  afterwards,  on  that  memo- 
rable day  of  his  funeral  at  Concord,  I  found  that  a 
sentence  from  his  own  Essay  on  Immortality  haunted 
my  mind,  and  kept  repeating  itself  all  the  day  long ; 
it  seemed  to  point  to  the  sources  of  his  power.  Mean- 
time the  true  disciples  s&w  through  the  letter  the  doc- 
trine of  eternity,  which  dissolved  the  poor  corpse, 
and  Nature  also,  and  gave  grandeur  to  the  passing 
hour." 

This  extract  will  be  appropriately,  followed  by 
another  alluding  to  the  same  subject. 

"  The  next  evening,  Sunday,  the  twenty-third,  Mr. 
Emerson  read  his  address  on  '  Immortality/  at  Dr. 
Stebbins's  church.     It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
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^ken  on  the  Westera  cnant:  never  did  he  RpMk 
better.  It  was,  in  the  miun,  (he  name  noble  Eaaay 
that  has  since  been  printed. 

''  At  breakfast  the  nest  moniiiig  we  had  the  news- 
paper, the  '  Alta  California.'  It  gave  a  ineagra  out- 
line of  tlie  addresa,  but  pratned  it  warmly,  and  I'luHcd 
nilh  the  following  observations :  '  All  left  lliv  churcll 
feehng  that  an  elegant  tribute  had  hesn  paid  V>  tlie 
creative  genius  of  the  Great  First  Caiwe.  and  that  a 
masterly  use  of  the  English  language  had  i:»ntrilmt«d 
to  that  end.'  " 

The  story  used  to  be  told  that  aft«r  the  Il«v- 
eread  Horace  Holley  ha<l  delivered  a  prayer  on 
Bome  public  occasion,  blajor  Ben.  Kuaaell,  of 
niddy  face  and  rufB  d  sliirt  memory  l^tor  of 
'■The  Columbkn  C  tnl  j  k  f  t  i  his 
paper  the  next  day  a      tl  t    1   1       1 1  'ayer 

ever  addressed  to  a  Bo  ton  a   1    n 

The  "Alta  Cahf       a 
is  not  quite  up  to  th      i 

"  '  The  minister,'  Siiid  1 
Ms  position  ;  he  repre  t 
humanities.'  He  spok  f  h 
the  pulpit,  and  added  that 
to  him  whose  eonseiene  t  1 1  d  1  i 
the  name  of  Christian  h  I  1  ;  1  1  tl  t  t  him- 
self had  no  difficulty  1  t  'iM  1  called 
a  Platoiiist.  or  a  Clir  Till  1  e  wel- 
comed it.  It  did  not  bind  him  to  what  he  did  not 
like.     What  is  the  use  of  going  about  and  settmg  up 
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^'  I  made  bold  to  ask  him  what  he  had  in  mind  in 
naming  his  recent  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
*  The  Natural  History  of  the  Intellect/  This  opened 
a  very  interesting  conversation;  but,  alas!  I  could 
recall  but  little  of  it,  —  little  more  than  the  mere 
hintings  of  what  he  said.  He  cared  very  little  for 
metaphysics.  But  he  thought  that  as  a  man  grows 
he  observes  certain  facts  about  his  own  mind,  — 
about  memory,  for  example.  These  he  had  set  down 
from  time  to  time.  As  for  making  any  methodical 
history,  he  did  not  undertake  it." 

Emerson  met  Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  as  has  been  mentioned,  but  neither  seems 
to  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  other. 
Emerson  spoke  of  the  Mormons.  Some  one  had 
said,  "  They  impress  the  common  people,  through 
their  imagination,  by  Bible-names  and  imagery." 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  an  after-clap  of  Puritan- 
ism. But  one  would  think  that  after  this  Father 
Abraham  could  go  no  further." 

The  charm  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  that 
it  not  merely  records  his  admirable  conversation, 
but  also  gives  us  many  of  those  lesser  peculiari- 
ties which  are  as  necessary  to  a  true  biography 
as  lights  and  shades  to  a  portrait  on  canvas. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  Professor  Thayer  there- 
fore for  the  two  following  pleasant  recollections 
which  he  has  been  good-natured  enough  to  pre- 
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serve  for  us,  and  with  which  we  will  take  leave 
of  his  agreeable  little  volume  :  — 

"At  breakiaat  we  liad.  among  oilier  things,  pie. 
This  article  at  bKakfast  was  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
weaknesses.  A  pie  stwxl  before  him  now.  Be 
offered  to  help  somebody  insra  it,  who  declined ; 
and  then  one  or  two  others,  who  al«o  declined  j  and 

then  Mr. ;   he  too  declined.     '  Hut  Mr- ! ' 

Mr.  Emerson  remonstrated,  wilU  humorous  emph^ 
sis,  thrusting  the  knife  under  a  piwe  of  tlie  pie.  and 
putting  the  entire  weight  of  his  churactet  into  his 
manner,  —  -but  Mr. ,  tuhal  iapUfoT?'" 

A  near  friend  of  mine,  a  lady,  was  once  in  the 
cars  with  Emerson,  and  when  they  stopped  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  paastingers  he  was  very 
desirouw  nf  pi-Deuriug  .suim-tliin;;  at  the  stiition 
for  her  solace.  Presently  lie  advanced  upon  her 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  imd  a  wedge  of 
pie  in  the  other,  —  such  a  weilgc !  She  could 
hardly  have  been  more  dismayed  if  one  uf  C:e- 
sar's  cunei,  or  wedges  of  soldiers,  had  made  a 
charge  against  her. 

Yet  let  me  say  hero  that  pie,  often  foolishly 
abused,  is  a  good  creature,  at  the  right  time  and 
in  angles  of  tliirty  or  forty  degrees.  In  semi- 
circles and  tpiadrants  it  may  sometimes  prove 
too  much  for  delicate  stomachs.  But  here  was 
Emerson,  a  lio])elessly  confirmed  ]iie-eater,  never, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  complaining  of  dyspepsia; 
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and  there,  on  the  other  side,  was  Carlyle,  feeding 
largely  on  wholesome  oatmeal,  groaning  with  in- 
digestion all  his  days,  and  living  with  half  his 
self -consciousness  habitually  centred  beneath  his 
diaphragm. 

Like  his  friend  Carlyle  and  like  Tennyson, 
Emerson  had  a  liking  for  a  whiff  of  tobacco- 
smoke  :  — 

"  When  alone,"  he  said,  "  he  rarely  cared  to  finish 
a  whole  cigar.  But  in  company  it  was  singular  to 
see  how  different  it  was.  To  one  who  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  people,  as  he  did,  the  effect  of  a 
cigar  was  agreeable  ;  one  who  is  smoking  may  be  as 
silent  as  he  likes,  and  yet  be  good  company.  And  so 
Hawthorne  used  to  say  that  he  found  it.  On  this 
journey  Mr.  Emerson  generally  smoked  a  single  cir 
gar  after  our  mid-day  dinner,  or  after  tea,  and  occa- 
sionally after  both.  This  was  multiplying,  several 
times  over,  anything  that  was  usual  with  him  at 
home.'* 

Professor  Thayer  adds  in  a  note :  — 

"  Like  Milton,  Mr.  Emerson  *  was  extraordinary 
temperate  in  his  Diet,'  and  he  used  even  less  tobacco. 
Milton's  quiet  day  seems  to  have  closed  regularly 
with  a  pipe ;  he  '  supped,'  we  are  told,  upon  .  .  . 
some  light  thing ;  and  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
glass  of  water  went  to  bed." 

As  Emerson's  name  has  been  connected  with 
that  of  Milton  in  its  nobler  aspects,  it  can  do  no 
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Iianc  to  contempbitc  him,  like  Milton,  indulgitig 
in  this  semi-philo.s']|ihi(;al  litxiirv. 

One  morning  in  July,  1872.  Mr.  ajitl  Mrs. 
Emerson  woko  to  find  their  nioui  HUmI  with 
smoke  and  fire  coming  through  tho  floor  of  a 
closet  in  the  i-oom  over  them.  Tlie  alarm  waa 
given,  and  the  neighbora  gathered  and  did  tiiwic 
))est  to  put  out  the  flames,  hut  the  upper  pai't  of 
the  house  was  destroyed,  and  with  it  were  buin«i 
mauy  pipers  of  value  to  Emtraou,  including  hi8 
father  s  sermons  Emerson  got  wet  and  chilled, 
and  it  stems  too  probable  that  tlie  shoik  hast- 
ened that  gratlual  lo^s  of  memory  which  came 
over  his  declining  }  ears 

His  kind  neighbors  did  all  they  could  to  Bare 
his  piopert^  iml  n  h(  m  bit  t  mpm  in  ii  Is 
A  stud^  WIS  undt  ii'id\  f>i  him  iii  tin  ild 
Court  Hous*,  and  the  "Old  M  uisc.  whnli  Iml 
shelteied  bis  gi-andfithei,  iiul  otlitis  ul  lust  to 
him,  recent d  bim  oiii  t  moii,  is  ita  ti  n  iiit 

On  the  Ijth  of  OctoKi  be  siiokt  it  i  diniiei 
given  in  New  link,  lu  bouoi  of  J  unci  \ntbony 
Froude,  the  hiitoiiui  ind  iii  tbi  umisi  of  this 
same  month  he  iit  out  on  liis  thud  visit  ta 
Europe,  a*(-ouipiiiii  1  b>  lii>  diiulit.  i  1  Ikn 
We  hive  Iittlt,  to  icconi  nf  this  Ai>it  which  wis 
suggested  as  i  itlitf  md  imtitim  wbili  his 
home  was  bciii:^  k  htt<  d  f  t  hiin  IIl  went  to 
Egypt,  but  so  fu  IS  I  liuc  I.  niicd  the  t>phinx 
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had  no  message  for  him,  and  in  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  he  found  himself  upon  the  mys- 
terious and  dream-compelling  Nile  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  landscape  with  its  palms  and 
pyramids  was  an  unreal  vision,  —  that,  as  to  his 
Humble-bee, 

"  All  was  picture  as  he  passed." 

But  while  he  was  voyaging  his  friends  had  not 
forgotten  him.  The  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
misfortune  was  general  and  profound.  It  did 
not  confine  itself  to  expressions  of  feeling,  but 
a  spontaneous  movement  organized  itself  almost 
without  effort.  If  any  such  had  been  needed, 
the  attached  friend  whose  name  is  appended  to 
the  Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  for 
rebuilding  Mr.  Emerson's  house  would  have 
been  as  energetic  in  this  new  cause  as  he  had 
been  in  the  matter  of  procuring  the  reprint  of 
"  Sartor  Resartus."  I  have  his  kind  permission 
to  publish  the  whole  correspondence  relating  to 
the  friendly  project  so  happily  carried  out. 

To  the  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  for  the  Rebuilding  of  Mr. 
Emerson* s  Houses  after  the  Fire  of  July  24»  1872  : 

The  death  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  removed  any  objec- 
tion which  may  have  before  existed  to  the  printing 
of  the  following  correspondence.  I  have  now  caused 
this  to  be  done,  that  each  subscriber  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  possessing  a  copy  of  the  touching  and 
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alTectionate  letters  in  which  he  expresHed  his  delight 
in  this,  to  him,  most  unexpected  demonstration  of 
persona]  regard  and  attachment,  in  the  offer  lo  restore 
for  him  his  ruined  home. 

No  enterprise  of  the  kind  was  ever  more  forttuiate 
and  successful  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  resitlLs.  TIib 
prompt  and  cordial  reapoiise  to  the  prupoaed  sub- 
scription waa  most  gratifying.  No  contrilmtion  was 
solicited  from  any  one.  The  aimple  BUggestion  to 
a  few  friends  of  Mr,  Emerson  tlial  an  opponuni^ 
was  now  offered  to  he  of  service  to  hiiu  was  all  that 
was  needed.  From  the  first  day  on  which  it  VW 
made,  the  day  after  the  fire,  letters  began  to  come  in, 
nrith  cheques  for  htrge  and  small  amount§,  so  that 
in  less  than  three  weeks  I  was  enahled  to  isrud  to 
Judge  Hoar  the  sum  named  in  his  letter  aa  received 
by  him  on  the  J3th  of  AuKii.=t.  «nd  piest-ntcd  by  liii.i 
to  Mr.  Emerson  the  iiuxt  uioniiiig,  at  the  Old  jiaiiSL-. 
with  fitting  words. 

Other  subscriptions  were  afterward.?  reoeivL'd,  in- 
creasing the  amount  on  my  book  to  eleven  lliousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  A  pu.rt  of  Ibis  was 
handed  directly  to  the  buililer  at  Concord,  'ilie  bal- 
ance was  sent  to  Mr.  Einci-son  October  7,  aiid  ac- 
knowledged by  him  in  his  letter  of  October  S,  1872, 

All  the  friends  of  Mr.  Emerson  who  knuw  of  the 
plan  which  was  pi'0{H)«ed  to  rebuild  his  house,  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  a  i>rivilet;e  to  be  allowed  to  express 
in  this  way  the  love  and  veneration  with  which  he 
was  regarded,  and  tln'  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which 
they  owed  tu  him,  and  tliere  is  uo  doubt  that  a  nmch 
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larger  amount  would  have  been  readily  and  gladly 
offered,  if  it  had  been  required,  for  the  object  in 
view. 

Those  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  join  in  this 
friendly  "  conspiracy  "  may  well  take  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  what  they  have  done  has  had  the  effect 
to  lighten  the  load  of  care  and  anxiety  which  the 
calamity  of  the  fire  brought  with  it  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  thus  perhaps  to  prolong  for  some  precious  years 
the  serene  and  noble  life  that  was  so  dear  to  all 
of  us. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  friends  who  have  made 
me  the  bearer  of  this  message  of  good-will. 

Le  Babok  Bussell. 

Boston,  May  8,  1882. 

Boston,  AuguU  13, 1872. 
Dear  Mr.  Emerson  : 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  spontaneous  desire  of 
your  friends,  on  hearing  of  the  burning  of  your  boosey 
to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  rebuilding  it. 

A  few  of  them  have  united  for  this  object,  and 
now  request  your  acceptance  of  the  amount  which 
I  have  to-day  deposited  to  your  order  at  the  Concord 
Bank,  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend.  Judge 
Hoar.  They  trust  that  you  will  receive  it  as  an  ex- 
pression of  sinoere  regard  and  affection  from  friends, 
who  will,  one  and  all,  esteem  it  a  great  priyQ^ie  to 
be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  restoratioii  of  your 
home. 

And  if,  in  their  eagerness  to  participate  in  so  grate- 
ful a  work,  they  may  have  exceeded  the  estimate  ol 
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Toar  architect  as  to  wlmt  \s  reqiiirHl  for  thai  ptirpoM, 
iJiey  beg  tliat  you  will  devote  the  r^niainilfr  l«  sach 
other  objects  as  nifty  be  most  convenient  to  yon. 
Very  sincerely  youra, 

Le  HaRON    RflWKLL. 

OoNDOBii,  Aupvtr  11,  1873. 

Dk.  Le  B.  Rdssell: 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  received  your  letters,  with  the  ch«ck 
for  ten  tboueand  dollars  inclosed,  from  Mr.  Burrett 
last  evening.  Tliin  moraing  I  d^jKisited  it  to  Mr. 
Emerson's  credit  in  the  Concord  National  Itank,  and 
took  a  bank  1>ook  for  him,  with  hia  little  balance 
entered  at  the  top.  and  this  following,  and  carried  it 
to  him  with  your  letter,  I  told  him,  by  way  of  jire- 
lude,  that  some  of  his  frienda  had  made  him  treasurer 
of  an  a'liocJation  who  wisher!  him  lo  p,.  (o  Kiij;Iaiid 
and  examine  Warwick  Castle  and  other  nolu.l  liounea 
that  luwl  been  reoeiitly  injured  lij  tire,  in  order  to  get 
the  best  ideas  jiosftible  for  rest  ui  at  ion,  and  then  to 
apply  them  to  a  lionso  which  llic  association  was 
formed  to  restore  in  this  neighliorhooil. 

When  he  understood  the  tiling  and  liad  read  your 
letter,  he  seemed  veiy  deejily  moved.  He  said  that 
be  had  been  allowed  so  far  in  life  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  and  that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  — 
tliat  tlie  kindness  of  his  friends  was  very  gi-eat.  I 
said  what  I  thought  was  best  in  reply,  and  told  him 
that  this  was  the  ajiontaneous  act  of  friends,  who 
wished  the  pri\i!ege  of  expressing  in  tbia  way  their 
respect   and   affection,  and   was   done   only  by  those 
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who  thought  it  a  privilege  to  do  so.  I  mentioned 
Hillard  as  you  desired,  and  also  Mrs.  Tappan,  who,  it 
seems,  had  written  to  him  and  offered  any  assistance 
he  might  need,  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
personally. 

I  think  it  is  all  right,  hut  he  said  he  must  see  the 
list  of  contributors,  and  would  then  say  what  he  had 
to  say  about  it.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell, 
who  was  his  classmate  and  old  friend,  Mr.  Bangs, 
Mrs.  Gurney,  and  a  few  other  friends,  had  already 
sent  him  five  thousand  dollars,  which  he  seemed  to 
think  was  as  much  as  he  could  bear.  This  makes 
the  whole  a  very  gratifying  result,  and  perhaps  ex- 
plains the  absence  of  some  names  on  your  book. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  feeble  and  ill, 
can  learn  what  a  debt  of  obligation  his  friends  feel  to 
him,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  what  you  have  done 
about  it.  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  HoAB. 

Ck)NCOBD,  August  16,  1872. 

My  Deab  Le  Baron: 

I  have  wondered  and  melted  over  your  letter  and 
its  accompaniments  till  it  is  high  time  that  I  should 
reply  to  it,  if  I  can.  My  misfortunes,  as  I  have  lived 
along  so  far  in  this  world,  have  been  so  few  that  I 
have  never  needed  to  ask  direct  aid  of  the  host  of 
good  men  and  women  who  have  cheered  my  life, 
though  many  a  gift  has  come  to  me.  And  this  late 
calamity,  however  rude  and  devastating,  soon  began 
to  look  more  wonderful  in  its  salvages  than  in  its 
ruins,  so  that  I  can  hardly  feel  any  right  to  this 
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munificent  endowmt^nt  with  which  you,  and  my  other 
friends  through  you,  have  aittouialied  lue.  But  1 
cannot  read  your  letter  ur  think  of  iu  mettaage  with~ 
out  delight,  that  my  compauioDS  and  friends  bear  me 
so  noble  a  good-will,  nor  without  some  new  asinrations 
in  the  old  heart  toward  a  better  deseTving.  Judge 
Hoar  has,  up  to  this  time,  withlield  from  mo  the 
names  of  my  benefa<;tora.  but  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
shajl  not  rest  till  I  have  learned  them,  every  one,  to 
repeat  to  myself  at  night  and  at  morning. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  debtor, 

R.  W.  Emebson. 
Db.  Lb  Babon  KcanELL 

C«KDORD,  Oelebtr  8, 1879. 
My  deae  Doctor  Le  Babon  : 

I   received   last  night  your  two   notes,  and   the 

pheq^ue,  eni'lospil  in  imo  iif  them,  for  one  tliousand 
and  twenty  dollars. 

Are  my  friend.'i  bent  on  killing  nic  with  kindness  ? 
No,  you  wiE  say,  but  to  niaki,-  niu  live  longer.  I 
thought  myself  suflii'iently  loaded  with  benefits  al- 
ready, and  you  iuld  more  .and  more.  It  appears  that 
you  all  will  rebuild  niy  house  ami  rejuvenate  nie  by 
sending  me  in  my  old  d.iys  abrnad  on  a  vouii"  man's 

la  1  of   n         I   t   li  t  Icrfid 

expe      n      of  tl  e     I      1  i  1        upies 

my  thougl  t     1  y  1  >    1  v      N        tl    t  I  I  ill  or 

almo  t  all  tl  e     a    e      f  tl  1  who 

haie  (.onspired  in  tins  kindness  to  nie  (some  of  whom 
I  have  never  personally  known),  I  please  myself  with 
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the  thought  of  meeting  each  and  asking,  Why  have 
we  not  met  before  ?  Why  have  you  not  told  me  that 
we  thought  alike  ?  Life  is  not  so  long,  nor  sympathy 
of  thought  so  common,  that  we  can  spare  the  so- 
ciety of  those  with  whom  we  best  agree.  Well,  't  is 
probably  my  own  fault  by  sticking  ever  to  my  soli- 
tude. Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn  of  these 
friends  a  better  lesson. 

Thank  them  for  me  whenever  you  meet  them,  and 
say  to  them  that  I  am  not  wood  or  stone,  if  I  have 
not  yet  trusted  myself  so  far  as  to  go  to  each  one  of 
them  directly. 

My  wife  insists  that  I  shall  also  send  her  acknowl- 
edgments to  them  and  you. 

Yours  and  theirs  affectionately, 

B.  W.  Emebson. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  fund  for  rebuilding  Mr.  Emerson's 
house :  — 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hooper.  Friends  in  New  York  and 
Miss  Alice  S.  Hooper.  Philadelphia,  through  Mr. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Tappan.  Williams. 

Miss  Ellen  S.  Tappan.  Mr.  William  Whiting. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Tappan.  Mr.  Frederick  Beck. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Appleton.  Mr.  H.  P.  Kidder. 

Mrs.  Henry  Edwards.  Mrs.  Abel  Adams. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Dorr.  Mrs.  George  Faalkner. 

Misses  Wigglesworth.  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar. 
Mr.  Edward  Wigglesworth.    Mr.  James  B.  Thayer. 

Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot.  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes. 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell.  Mr.  James  H.  BeaL 
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Mts.  Anna  C.  Lodge.  Mr,  T.  .IvfTiTMiri  Co<>liilgi<. 

Mr.  H.  H.  HDimewell.  Mrs.  S.  Cabot. 

Mr.  James  A.  Dnpee.  Mrs.  Anivi  C.  Low«ll. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Saylea.  Miss  Helen  L.  Applvtoa. 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Mr.  lUcLiiri]  Suulu, 

Mr.  Francis  Geo.  Shftw.  Dr.  R.  W.  Hooper. 

Mr.  WiUiam  P.  Mason.  Mt.  WiUiaiii  Gray. 

Mr.  Saml  G.  Ward.  Mr.  J.  I.  Bowditeb. 

Mr.  (Jeo.  C.  Ward.  Mrs.  Lucia  J.  BriffgB. 

Mr.  John  E.  Williams.  Dr.  Le  Baron  RussclL 

lu  May,  1873,  Emerson  returned  to  Concortl. 
His  frienila  and  fellow-citizeiis  received  him  witli 
every  token  of  affection  and  reverence.  A  set 
of  signals  was  arranged  to  announce  his  arrival. 
Carriages  were  in  readiness  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, a  baud  greeted  him  with  music,  and  passing 
under  a  triumphal  ari'h,  ho  was  driven  to  his 
renewed  old  home  amidst  tlie  welcomes  and  the 
blessings  of  kis  loving  and  admiring  friends  and 
neighbors. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1873-1878.    Ms.  70-75. 

Publication  of  "  Pamassos."  —  Emerson  Nominated  as  Candi- 
date for  the  Office  of  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  — 
Publication  of  ''  Letters  and  Social  Aims."  Contents : 
Poetry  and  Imagination.  —  Social  Aims.  —  Eloquence.  — 
Eesources.  —  The  Comic.  —  Quotation  and  Originality.  — 
Progress  of  Culture.  —  Persian  Poetry.  —  Inspiration.  — 
Greatness.  —  Immortality.  —  Address  at  the  Unveiling  of 
the  Statue  of  "  The  Minute-Man  "  at  Concord. — ^Publication 
of  Collected  Poems. 

In  December,  1874,  Emerson  published  "  Par- 
nassus," a  Collection  of  Poems  by  British  and 
American  authors.  Many  readers  may  like  to  see 
his  subdivisions  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces 
he  has  brought  together.  They  are  as  follows : 
"  Nature."  —  "  Human  Life."  —  ",  Intellectual" 

—  "  Contemplation."  —  "  Moral  and  Religious." 

—  "  Heroic."  —  "  Personal."  —  "  Pictures,"  — 
"Narrative  Poems  and  Ballads."  —  "Songs."  — 
"  Dirges  and  Pathetic  Poems."  —  "  Comic  and 
Humorous."  —  "  Poetry  of  Terror."  —  *'  Oracles 
and  Counsels." 

I  have  borrowed  so  sparingly  from  the  rich 
mine  of  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke's   "Balph 
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Waldo  Emerwm,  Hia  Life,  Writings,  and  Pliilo8< 
ophy,"  that  I  am  pleased  to  pay  him  the  respect- 
ful tribute  of  taking  a  leaf  from  his  excellent 
work. 

"  This  collection,"  he  says, 

"was  the  result  of  hia  habit,  pursued  for  many  years, 
of  copying  into  hia  comnionplace  book  any  poem 
wtuch  specially  pleased  him.  Many  of  these  fuvoritea 
had  been  read  to  illustrate  his  lectures  on  the  English 
poets.  The  book  lias  no  worthless  selections,  almost 
everything  it  contains  bearing  tlie  stamp  of  ^nioa 
and  wortli.  Yet  Emerson's  personality  is  seen  in  ita 
many  intellectual  and  serious  jioems,  and  in  the  small 
Domber  of  its  purely  religious  eelections.  With  two 
or  three  exceptioDS  he  copiea  none  of  those  devotional 
poems  which  have  attracted  devout  souls.  —  His  poet- 
ical sympathies  are  sliown  in  the  fact  tlwt  one  third 
of  the  selections  are  from  the  seven toeiith  ccutiiry. 
Shakespeai'e  is  drawn  on  moi'e  largely  than  any  other, 
no  less  titan  ei"hty-eight  seIection><  being  luide  from 
hun      Th    na  n       f  G  II    1     t  il        k    B  n 

J  n  n  I  M  It  f  I  ntl  apiita  \\  1  tl 
appea      f  rtj  th       t  m  1    ta    1    n    t  I     bl    ke- 

p  a  1  I     B  B  V  tt    1       J  I 

Cha  k    u]  fl     1   t    t  f         t         M     y  1  ttlo 

k     wn  ]  1    I    I        I  1  t 

th     th      1     t     I  —  11         It         t  1      ns 
n     tly  tl    t    1  a  iK>et    £  k  t  li    t     1  t.  te       It 

till  t         t  tt  V  1    U 
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be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The  Pre&ce  is 
full  of  interest  for  its  comments  on  many  of  the 
poems  and  poets  appearing  in  these  selections." 

I  will  only  add  to  Mr.  Cooke's  criticism  these 
two  remarks :  First,  that  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  know  under  which  of  his  divisions  to 
look  for  many  of  the  poems  I  was  in  search  of ; 
and  as,  in  the  earlier  copies  at  least,  there  was 
no  paged  index  where  each  author's  pieces  were 
collected  together,  one  had  to  hunt  up  his  frag- 
ments with  no  little  loss  of  time  and  patience, 
under  various  heads,  "  imitating  the  careful 
search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of 
Osiris."  The  other  remark  is  that  each  one  of 
Emerson's  American  fellow-poets  from  whom  he 
has  quoted  would  gladly  have  spared  almost  any 
of  the  extracts  from  the  poems  of  his  brother- 
bards,  if  the  editor  would  only  have  favored  us 
with  some  specimens  of  his  own  poetry,  with  a  sin- 
gle line  of  which  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  indulge  us. 

In  1874  Emerson  received  the  nomination 
by  the  independent  party  among  the  students  of 
Glasgow  University  for  the  office  of  Lord  Bector. 
He  received  five  hundred  votes  against  seven 
hundred  for  Disraeli,  who  was  elected.  He  says 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  Sterling :  — 

^'  I  count  that  vote  as  quite  the  fairest  laurel  that 
has  ever  fallen  on  me  ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply 
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grateful  to  mj  young  friends  In  the  University,  and 
to  yourself,  who  have  been  my  coimBcllor  and  my  too 
parti&l  advocarte." 

Mr.  Ciibot  informs  us  in  his  Prefatory  Nota 
to  "  Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  tliat  the  proof 
sheets  of  this  volume,  now  forming  the  eighth 
of  the  collected  Viorka,  showed  even  before  the 
bnming  of  his  honse  and  the  illness  whieh  lol- 
lowed  from  the  shock,  that  hia  loss  of  niamory 
and  of  mental  grasp  was  such  as  to  tnoke  it 
unlikely  that  he  would  in  any  case  liave  be«n 
able  to  aceom])lish  what  he  had  undertaken. 
Sentences,  even  whole  pages,  were  repeated,  and 
there  was  a  want  of  order  beyond  what  even  ha 
would  have  tolei-ated  :  — 

"  There  is  nothing  here  that  he  did  not  write,  and 
he  gave  his  full  approval  to  whatever  wiis  done  in 
the  way  of  selection  and  rLrrangenieiit ;  but  I  caniiot 
say  that  he  applied  his  niind  very  tloscly  to  the 
matter." 

This  volume  contains  cloven  Essays,  the  sub- 
jects of  which,  as  just  enumerated,  ai-c  very  va- 
rious. The  longest  and  most  elaborate  paper 
is  that  entitled  "  Poetry  and  Imagination."  I 
have  room  for  little  more  tlian  the  enumei'ation 
of  the  different  headings  of  this  long  Essay.  By 
these  it  will  be  seen  how  wide  a  ground  it  covei's. 
They  are  "  Introductory  ;  "  "  Poetry  ;  "  "  Iniag- 
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ination ; "  "  Veracity ;  "  "  Creation  ;  "  "  Melody, 
Khythm,  Form  ;  "  "  Bards  and  Trouveurs  ;" 
"  Morals ; "  "  Transcendency."  Many  thoughts 
with  which  we  are  familiar  are  reproduced, 
expanded,  and  illustrated  in  this  Essay.  Unity 
in  multiplicity,  the  symbolism  of  nature,  and 
others  of  his  leading  ideas  appear  in  new  phrases, 
not  imwelcome,  for  they  look  fresh  in  every  re- 
statement. It  would  be  easy  to  select  a  score 
of  pointed  sayings,  striking  images,  large  gener- 
alizations. Some  of  these  we  find  repeated  in 
his  verse.     Thus  :  — 

^^  Michael  Angelo  is  largely  fiUed  with  the  Creator 
that  made  and  makes  men.  How  much  of  the  original 
craft  remains  in  him,  and  he  a  mortal  man !  " 

And  so  in  the  well  remembered  lines  of  **  The 
Problem  " :  — 

«  «  Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free." 

^^  He  knows  that  he  did  not  make  his  thought,  — 
no,  his  thought  made  him,  and  made  the  son  and 

stars." 

''  Art  might  obey  but  not  surpass. 
The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  yast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned." 

Hope  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  Essay  of 
Emerson's  as  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's 
box :  — 

^^  I  never  doubt  the  riches  of  nature,  the  gifts  of 


die  fnttrre,  ^le  inunense  we&lth  of  the  miiid.     O  yes, 
poets  we  shall  have,  mythology,  symbolB.  religion  of 

—  '■  Sooner  or  later  that  wliicli  is  now  life  shall  bo 
poetry,  and  every  fair  and  nianly  trait  shall  odd  a 
richer  strain  to  the  aong." 

Under  the  title  "  Social  Aims  "  he  gives  some 
wise  counsel  concerning  manners  and  conversa- 
tion. One  of  these  precepts  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  —  if  we  have  met  with  it  before  it  is 
none  the  worse  for  wear  :  — 

'■  Shun  the  negative  aide.  Never  worry  people  with 
yoor  contritions,  nor  with  dismal  ^-iews  of  politics  or 
Hocietf .  Never  name  sickness ;  even  if  yon  could 
trust  vnurself  on  that  pprilniifi  tnpic.  heware  of  un- 
muzzling a  valetudiiia.riaii.  who  will  yive  you  enougli 
of  it." 

We  have  had  one  Essay  on  "  Eloe^uence  "  al- 
ready. One  extract  from  this  new  discourse  on 
the  same  subject  must  serve  oiu'  turn :  — 

"  These  are  ascending  stairs,  —  a  good  voice,  win- 
ning manners,  jilain  speech,  chastened,  however,  l>3' 
the  schools  into  correctness  ;  hut  we  mnst  come  to  tlic 
main  matter,  of  power  of  statement,  —  know  your 
fact ;  hug  your  fact  For  the  essential  thing  is  heat, 
and  heat  comes  of  sincerity.  Speak  what  you  know 
and  helieve;  and  are  jicrsonally  in  it:  and  are  an- 
Bwerahle  for  every  word.      Eloquence  is  the  poiver  to 
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translate  a  truth  into  language  perfee&y  intelligible 
to  the  person  to  whom  you  speak.*^ 

The  italics  are  Emerson's. 

If  our  learned  and  excellent  John  Cotton  used 
to  sweeten  his  mouth  before  going  to  bed  with 
a  bit  of  Calvin,  we  may  as  wisely  sweeten  and 
strengthen  our  sense  of  existence  with  a  morsel  or 
two  from  Emerson's  Essay  on  "  Resources  "  :  — 

"  A  Schopenhauer,  with  logic  and  learning  and  wit, 
teaching  pessimism,  —  teaching  that  this  is  the  worst 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and  inferring  that  sleep  is  bet- 
ter than  waking,  and  death  than  sleep,  —  all  the  tal- 
ent in  the  world  cannot  save  him  from  being  odious. 
But  if  instead  of  these  negatives  you  give  me  afiBrma- 
tives ;  if  you  tell  me  that  there  is  always  life  for  the 
living ;  that  what  man  has  done  man  can  do ;  that 
this  world  belongs  to  the  energetic  ;  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  way  to  everything  desirable  ;  thait  every  man 
is  provided,  in  the  new  bias  of  his  faculty,  with  a  key 
to  nature,  and  that  man  only  rightly  knows  himself 
as  far  as  he  has  experimented  on  things,  —  I  am  in- 
vigorated, put  into  genial  and  working  temper ;  the 
horizon  opens,  and  we  are  full  of  good-will  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Cause  of  Causes." 

The  Essay  or  Lecture  on  "  The  Comic  "  may 
have  formed  a  part  of  a  series  be  had  contem- 
plated on  the  intellectual  processes.  Two  or  three 
sayings  in  it  will  show  his  view  sufficiently :  — 

''  The  essence  of  all  jokes,  of  all  comedy,  seemB  to 
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be  an  honest  or  well-intended  halfnesn  ;  a  n(in>p«r- 
fomiani^e  of  what  is  pretended  to  be  jicrfomied,  at 
the  same  time  ihoX,  one  ii  giving  luud  pledges  of 
performance. 

"  If  tlie  esseiM'o  of  the  Comic  be  the  contraiit  in  the 
intellect  between  tlie  idea  and  the  fnlse  performanee, 
there  is  good  reason  why  we  should  he  affected  hy  Ibo 
exposure.  We  have  no  deeper  intereat  than  our  in- 
tegrity, and  that  wo  ahould  be  made  aware  hy  joke 
and  by  stroke  of  any  lie  we  ent«rtain.  BeHiden.  a 
perception  of  the  comic  seeros  to  be  a  halauce-whuel 
in  our  metapbysic-al  structure.  It  api>ear«  to  be  an 
essential  element  in  a  fine  cliaraeter.  —  A  rogue  alive 
to  the  ludicrous  is  still  conveitible.  If  that  seuse  ie 
lost,  his  fellow-men  can  do  little  for  him." 

These  and  other  sayings  of  like  purport  are 
ilKistrateil  by  well-iirescrvod  stnrios  ami  aiifc- 
dotts  not  for  the  most  jiart  of  \i'ry  rocfnt  date. 

"Quotation  and  Originality"  fnrnishes  the 
key  to  Emerson's  worksluiii.  He  helie^'eil  in 
quotation,  and  borrowed  from  everylMxly  and 
every  book.  Not  in  any  stealthy  or  shanie-faccd 
way,  but  proudly,  royally,  as  a  king  borrows  from 
one  of  his  attendants  tlie  coin  that  bears  his  own 
image  and  sujierscription. 

"  Ail  minds  quote.  Old  and  new  make  the  warp 
and  woof  of  every  moment.  Tlid'c  is  no  thrciid  that 
m  not  a  twist  of  these  two  strands.  —  We  quot«  not 
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only  books  and  proverbs,  but  arts,  sciences,  religioii, 
customs,  and  laws ;  nay,  we  quote  temples  and  houses, 
tables  and  chairs  by  imitation.  — 

"  The  borrowing  is  often  honest  enough  and  comes 
of  magnanimity  and  stoutness.  A  great  man  quotes 
bravely,  and  will  not  draw  on  his  invention  when  his 
memory  serves  him  with  a  word  as  good. 

'^  Next  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence  is  the 
first  quoter  of  it."  — 

—  "  The  Progress  of  Culture,"  his  second  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

—  The  lesson  of  self-reliance,  which  he  is 
never  tired  of  inculcating,  is  repeated  and  en- 
forced in  the  Essay  on  "  Greatness." 

"There  are  certain  points  of  identity  in  which 
these  masters  agree.  Self-respect  is  the  early  form  in 
which  greatness  appears.  —  Stick  to  your  own ;  don't 
inculpate  yourself  in  the  local,  social,  or  national 
crime,  but  follow  the  path  your  genius  traces  like  the 
galaxy  of  heaven  for  you  to  walk  in. 

"  Every  mind  has  a  new  compass,  a  new  directioii 
of  its  own,  differencing  its  genius  and  aim  from  eveiy 
other  mind.  —  We  call  this  specialty  the  bias  of  each 
individual.  And  none  of  us  will  ever  accompliBh  any- 
thing excellent  or  commanding  except  when  he  listens 
to  this  whisper  which  is  heard  by  him  alone." 

If  to  follow  this  native  bias  is  the  first  role, 
the  second  is  concentration. — To  the  bias  of  the 
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individual  mind  muat  be  addel  the  most  o&tholio 
receptivity  for  the  geniua  of  others. 

'■  Shall  I  tell  you  the  secret  of  the  true  nrholar  ? 
It  is  this  :  Every  m&n  I  meet  is  my  master  ill  MTno 
point,  and  in  that  I  leofn  of  him."  — 

"  The  man  whom  ve  have  not  neen,  in  whom  no 
regard  of  self  degraded  the  adorer  of  the  law.  — 
wlio  by  governing-  himself  governed  othero  ;  sportive 
in  manner,  but  uiexorable  in  act ;  who  sees  longevity 
in  his  cause  i  whose  aim  is  always  diEtinirt  to  him ; 
who  is  suffered  to  be  hinisGlf  in  soeiely ;  who  carries 
fate  in  his  eye  ;  —  he  it  is  whom  wl-  seeli,  eni^umged 
in  every  good  hour  that  here  or  hereafter  he  shall  be 
found." 

"WTiat  has  Emerson  to  toll  ns  of  "lii'^pira- 
tion  ?  " 

"  I  believe  tliat  notbing  f^eat  or  la-^tiiiir  can  be 
done  except  by  inspiration.  l>y  leaning  on  tlic  secret 
augury.  — 

"  How  many  sources  of  inspiration  can  we  count  ? 
As  many  as  our  affinities.  But  to  a  practical  purpose 
we  may  reckon  a  few  of  these." 

I  will  enumerate  them  briefly  as  lie  gives 
tbcm,  but  not  attempting  to  reproduce  his  com- 
ments on  each  ;  — 

1.  Health.  2.  The  experience  of  writing  let- 
ters. 3.  The  renewed  sensibility  whieh  conies 
after  seasons  of  decay  or  eclipse  of  the  faculties. 
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4. » The  power  of  the  will.  6.  Atmospheric 
causes,  especially  the  influence  of  morning.  6. 
Solitary  converse  with  nature.  7.  Solitude  of 
itself,  like  that  of  a  country  inn  in  summer,  and 
of  a  city  hotel  in  winter.  8.  Conversation.  9. 
New  poetry ;  by  which,  he  says,  he  means  chiefly 
old  poetry  that  is  new  to  the  reader. 

"  Every  book  is  good  to  read  which  sets  the  reader 
in  a  working  mood." 

What  can  promise  more  than  an  Essay  by 
Emerson  on  "  Immortality  "  ?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  readers  will  transfer  this  note  of  in- 
terrogation to  the  Essay  itself.  What  is  the 
definite  belief  of  Emerson  as  expressed  in  this 
discourse, — what  does  it  mean?  We  must  tack 
together  such  sentences  as  we  can  find  that  will 
stand  for  an  answer :  — 

'^  I  think  all  sound  minds  rest  on  a  certain  prelimi- 
nary conviction,  namely,  that  if  it  be  best  that  conr 
scious  personal  fife  shall  continue,  it  will  continne; 
if  not  best,  then  it  will  not ;  and  we,  if  we  saw  the 
whole,  should  of  course  see  that  it  was  better  so." 

This  is  laying  the  table  for  a  Barmecide  feast 
of  nonentity,  with  the  possibility  of  a  real  ban- 
quet to  be  provided  for  us.    Bdt  he  continues :  — 

^^  Schiller  said,  ^  What  is  so  universal  as  death 
must  be  benefit.'  " 

He  tells  us  what  Michael  Angelo  said,  how 
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Plutarch  felt,  how  Montesquieu  thought  about 
the  question,  and  then  gliincus  off  from  it  tii  the 
terror  of  the  child  at  the  thought  of  life  without 
end,  to  the  atory  of  the  two  !fkcptti74il  stat«Hinen 
whose  unsatisfied  inquiry  through  k  long  course 
of  years  he  holds  to  be  a  better  iiffirmative  evi- 
dence than  their  failiu-e  to  find  a  confirmation 
was  negative.  He  argues  from  our  delight  in 
permanence,  from  the  delicate  contrivanets  and 
adjustmeuta  of  created  things,  that  the  contriver 
cannot  be  forever  hidden,  and  says  at  last 
plainly :  — 

•'  Everything  is  prospective,  and  man  is  to  live 
hereafter.  That  the  world  is  for  his  education  in  the 
only  sane  eolulion  of  the  enigma." 

But  turn  over  a  few  pages  and  we  may 
read:  — 

''  I  confess  tliat  evprvthiiig  condectcil  ivith  our 
personality  fails.  Nature  never  si>ares  tlio  imliviiiiial ; 
we  are  always  balked  of  a  complete  success  ;  no  jjims- 
perity  is  promised  to  our  self-esteem.  We  liiivc  irar 
indemnity  only  in  the  iimral  ami  iutvllectual  icality 
to  which  we  aspire.  That  is  imiiiiiital,  and  we  uiily 
through  that.  The  soul  stl]jiiliites  fnv  iin  pnv.ate  good. 
That  which  i.'i  ju'ivate  I  see  not  to  l>e  good.  '  If  truth 
live,  I  live  ;  if  justice  live,  I  live.'  said  one  of  the  old 
saints,  'and  these  hy  any  man's  .suffering  are  enlai^ed 
and  enthroned.' " 

Once  more  we  get  a  dissolving  view  of  Emer- 
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son's  creed,  if  such  a  word  applies  to  a  state- 
ment like  the  following :  — 

—  ^^  I  mean  that  I  am  a  better  believer,  and  all 
serious  souls  are  better  behevers  in  the  inamortality 
than  we  can  give  grounds  for.  The  real  evidence  is 
too  subtle,  or  is  higher  than  we  can  write  down  in 
propositions,  and  therefore  Wordsworth's  *  Ode '  is  the 
best  modern  essay  on  the  subject." 

Wordsworth's  "  Ode  "  is  a  noble  and  beauti- 
ful dream;  is  it  anything  more?  The  reader 
who  would  finish  this  Essay,  which  I  suspect  to 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  Emerson's  develop- 
ment, must  be  prepared  to  plunge  into  mysticism 
and  lose  himself  at  last  in  an  Oriental  apologue. 
The  eschatology  which  rests  upon  an  English 
poem  and  an  Indian  fable  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  reverie  and  of  imagination  rather  than  the 
domain  of  reason. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1875,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  "  Fight  at  the  Bridge,"  Em- 
erson delivered  a  short  Address  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  "  The  Minute-Man,"  erected  at 
the  place  of  the  conflict,  to  conunemorate  the 
event.  This  is  the  last  Address  he  ever  wrote, 
though  he  delivered  one  or  more  after  this  date. 
From  the  manuscript  which  lies  before  me  I 
extract  a  single  passage :  — 

^^In  the  year  1775  we  had  many  AWAy^}^  and 


many  friends  in  England,  but  our  one  benefortor  waa 
King  George  the  Third.  The  linie  had  arrived  for 
lite  political  severance  of  Ameiica,  that  it  might  play 
its  part  in  the  history  of  thia  globe,  and  tlie  iniivni- 
table  divine  Providenite  g&ve  &u  ineime  king  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  resitttance  of  the  Colonies,  he  alone 
wa6  inunovable  on  the  question  of  force.  England 
was  so  dear  to  us  tliat  the  Colonies  could  ouly  b« 
absolutely  disunited  liy  violeni^e  from  Enghuid.  and 
only  one  man  could  compel  the  reaort  to  viulenee. 
Fai-liauieiit  wavered,  Lord  North  wavered,  all  the 
ministers  wavered,  but  the  king  ha^t  the  inHaulty  of 
one  Idea ;  he  was  immovable,  he  insisted  on  the  im- 
possible, so  the  army  was  eent.  America  was  instantly 
imited,  and  the  Nation  bora." 

There  is  certainly  no  mark  of  mental  failure 
io  this  paragniph,  writtt'ii  at  a  inTiod  when  he 
had  long  ceaswl  almost  entirely  from  his  literary 
labors. 

Emerson's  eoUected  '"  Poems  "  constitute  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  reeent  collected  eilitioii  of 
his  works.  They  will  he  considered  in  a  fol- 
lowing chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
1878-1882.    ^T.  75-79. 

Last  Literary  Labors.  —  Addresses  and  Essays.  —  "  Lectures 
and  Biographical  Sketches."  —  "  Miscellanies." 

The  decline  of  Emerson's  working  faculties 
went  on  gently  and  gradually,  but  he  was  not 
condemned  to  entire  inactivity.  His  faithful 
daughter,  Ellen,  followed  him  with  assiduous, 
quiet,  ever  watchful  care,  aiding  his  failing  mem- 
ory, bringing  order  into  the  chaos  of  his  manu- 
script, an  echo  before  the  voice  whose  words  it 
was  to  shape  for  him  when  his  mind  faltered 
and  needed  a  momentary  impulse. 

With  her  helpful  presence  and  support  he 
ventured  from  time  to  time  to  read  a  paper  be- 
fore a  select  audience.  Thus,  March  80,  187S, 
he  delivered  a  Lecture  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
—  "  Fortune  of  the  Republic."  On  the  6th  of 
May,  1879,  he  read  a  Lecture  in  the  Chapel  of 
Divinity  College,  Harvard  University,  —  "  The 
Preacher."  In  1881  he  read  a  ;>aper  on  Carlyle 
before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. — 
He  also  published  a  paper  in  the  ^^  North  Amer- 
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ican  Beview."  in  1878, —  "The  Sovereignty  of 
Ethics,"  and  one  on  "  SuptrrlativcB,"  in  "  The 
Century  "  for  February.  1882, 

But  in  these  years  ho  was  writing  little  or 
nothing.  All  thcs«  papc-rs  were  taken  from 
among  his  mainiscripts  of  different  dates.  The 
8anie  thing  is  true  of  the  volumes  publitthiid 
since  hia  death ;  they  were  only  uompilatiDna 
from  hia  stores  of  unpublished  matter,  and  their 
arrangement  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Emeraoa'a 
friend  and  literary  executor,  Wr.  Calwt.  These 
volnmea  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
any  single  period  of  hia  literary  life. 

Mr.  Cabot  prefixes  to  the  tenth  volume  of 
^Emerson's  collected  works,  which  bears  the  title, 
"  Lieotures  and  Biof^raiiliieal  Sketches,"  the  fol- 
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*  Letters  and  Social  Aims,'  —  some  former  lectore 
serving  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new.  Some  of  these 
papers  he  afterwards  allowed  to  be  printed  ;  others, 
namely,  *  Aristocracy,'  *  Education,'  *  The  Man  of  Let- 
ters,* 'The  Scholar,'  *  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and 
Letters  in  New  England,'  *  Mary  Moody  Emerson,' 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time." 

Some  of  these  papers  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  to.  From  several  of  the  others 
I  will  make  one  or  two  extracts,  —  a  difficult 
task,  so  closely  are  the  thoughts  packed  together. 

From  "  Demonology  "  :  — 

"  I  say  to  the  table-rappers 

*  I  will  behave 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know,* 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate  !  " 

"  Meantime  far  be  from  me  the  impatience  which 
cannot  brook  the  supernatural,  the  vast ;  far  be  from 
me  the  lust  of  explaining  away  all  which  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  and  the  great  presentiments  which 
haunt  us.  Willingly  I  too  say  Hail !  to  the  unknown, 
awful  powers  which  transcend  the  ken  of  the  under- 
standing." 

I  will  not  quote  anything  from  the  £ssay 
called  "  Aristocracy."  But  let  him  who  wishes 
to  know  what  the  word  means  to  an  American 
whose  life  has  come  from  New  England  soil, 
whose  ancestors  have  breathed   New  England 
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air  for  maii}>  ^Derations,  read  it,  itntl  he  will 
tind  a  new  interpretation  of  a  very  old  and  often 
greatly  wronged  appellation. 

"Perpetual  Forces"  is  one  of  those  prose 
poems,  —  of  hia  earlier  epoch,  I  have  no  doubt, 
—  in  which  he  plays  with  the  facts  of  science 
witb  singular  grace  and  freedom. 

What  man  could  speak  more  fitly,  with  more 
authority  of  *'Char!M;ter,"than  Emerson?  When 
he  says,  "  If  all  things  are  taken  away,  I  ha^t) 
still  all  things  in  my  relation  to  tlie  Ktemal," 
we  feel  that  such  an  utterance  is  as  natural  to 
his  pure  spirit  as  breathing  to  the  frame  in  which 
it  was  imprisoned. 

We  have  bad  a  glimpse  of  Smerson  aa  a 
school -master,  but  bfliiml  anil  far  above  the 
teaching  drill-master's  desk  is  the  cliair  ffum 
which  be  speaks  to  us  of  '•  Kibiciitidu,"  Com- 
pare tbe  short  and  easy  nicthnd  of  the  wise  inau 
of  old,  —  '"lie  that  sparcth  bis  rod  bateth  bis 
son,"  with  tills  otiior,  "  He  the  companion  of  bis 
thought,  the  friend  of  lii.s  friendship,  the  lover 
of  his  virtue,  —  but  no  kinsuiau  of  bis  sin." 

"  The  Superlative  "  will  prove  lijjht  and  pleas- 
ant reading  after  these  giaver  essays.  M'/8<v 
ayai',  —  ne  quid  nimi".,- — niitbing  in  excess,  was 
bis  precept  as  to  adjectives. 

Two  sentences  from  "  Tbe  Sovereignty  of 
Ethics  "  will  go  far  towards  reconciling  elderly 
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readers  who  have  not  forgotten  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly's  Catechism  with  this  sweet-souled 
dealer  in  spiritual  dynamite :  — 

"  Luther  would  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than  write 
theses  against  the  pope  if  he  suspected  that  he  was 
bringing  on  with  all  his  might  the  pale  negations  of 
Boston  Unitarianism.  — 

"  If  I  miss  the  inspiration  of  the  saints  of  Calvinism, 
or  of  Platonism,  or  of  Buddhism,  our  times  are  not 
up  to  theirs,  or,  more  truly,  have  not  yet  their  own 
legitimate  force." 

So,  too,  this  from  "  The  Preacher  "  :  — 

"  All  civil  mankind  have  agreed  in  leaving  one  day 
for  contemplation  against  six  for  practice.  I  hope 
that  day  will  keep  its  honor  and  its  use.  —  The  Sab- 
bath changes  its  forms  from  age  to  age,  but  the 
substantial  benefit  endures." 

The  special  interest  of  the  Address  called 
"  The  Man  of  Letters  "  is,  that  it  was  delivered 
during  the  war.  He  was  no  advocate  for  peace 
where  great  principles  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 

conflict :  — 

"  War,  seeking  for  the  roots  of  strength,  comes 
upon  the  moral  aspects  at  once.  —  War  ennobles  the 
age.  —  Battle,  with  the  sword,  has  cut  many  a  Gor- 
dian  knot  in  twain  which  all  the  wit  of  East  and 
West,  of  Northern  and  Border  statesmen  could  not 
untie." 


"  The  Scholar  "  was  delivered  bt^fore  two 
Societies  at  the  University  of  Vir^ia  so  late  as 
the  year  1876.  If  I  must  select  any  uf  its  wisa 
words,  I  will  choose  the  questions  which  he  has 
himself  italieized  to  show  his  sense  uf  their  im- 
portance :  — 

"  For  all  men.  ull  women,  Time,  your  coantry,  yaur 
condition,  the  invisible  world  are  the  intcrragators : 
Who  are  you  ?  What  do  i/oit  ?  Can  yon  obtain 
what  you  v>i»h  ?  Is  there  method  in  i/i>ur  oonaeunu- 
neaa?  Can  you  see  teiuletwy  in  your  life?  Can 
you  help  any  gout  ? 

'•  Can  he  answer  these  questions  'f  Can  he  dispose 
of  them  7  Happy  if  you  can  answer  them  niately  in 
the  order  and  disposition  of  your  life !  Happy  for 
more  than  ymirs.-lf,  a  liencf^.^tor  uf  men.  if  yun  (■iiti 
answer  tliem  m  works  of  «isr!oni.  art,  ui-  i>oetry; 
bestowing  on  the  f^iievul  mind  of  iniii  <ir;„'iiiiii;  cre- 
ations, to  bo  tlic  gnidauce  and  ilc;lij;bl  of  all  wliu  know 

The  Essay  on  "  Plntai-ch  "  has  a  peculiar  value 
from  the  fact  that  Emerson  owes  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  author  except  Plato,  who  is 
one  of  the  only  two  writfrs  quntcd  ofti'iier  tlian 
Plutarch.  M<ii'itn  numhu:  tlic  jiortrait  which 
Emerson  draws  of  tlic  Grcclc  nuiralif^t  niiglit 
stand  for  his  own  ;  — 

"Wliatever  is  euiiJient  in  fiict  or  in  fiction,  in 
opinion,   in   cliaracter, 
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natural,  moral,  or  metaphysical,  or  in  memorable 
sayings  drew  his  attention  and  came  to  his  pen  with 
more  or  less  fulness  of  record. 

"  A  poet  in  verse  or  prose  must  have  a  sensuous 
eye,  but  an  intellectual  co  -  perception.  Plutarch's 
memory  is  full  and  his  horizon  wide.  Nothing  touches 
man  but  he  feels  to  be  his. 

"  Plutarch  had  a  religion  which  Montaigne  wanted, 
and  which  defends  him  from  wantonness  ;  and  though 
Plutarch  is  as  plain  spoken,  his  moral  sentiment  is  al- 
ways pure.  — 

"I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  book  —  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson*s  —  *  so  rammed  with  life,' 
and  this  in  chapters  chiefly  ethical,  which  are  so 
prone  to  be  heavy  and  sentimental.  —  His  vivacity 
and  abundance  never  leave  him  to  loiter  or  pound  on 
an  incident.  — 

"In  his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we  quickly 
cease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what 
he  invents.  —  'T  is  all  Plutarch,  by  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  all  property  vests  in  this  emperor. 

"It  is  in  consequence  of  this  poetic  trait  in  his 
mind,  that  I  confess  that,  in  reading  him,  I  embrace 
the  particulars,  and  carry  a  faint  memory  of  the  argu- 
ment or  general  design  of  the  chapter ;  but  he  is  not 
less  welcome,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  relish 
and  a  necessity  for  completing  liis  studies. 

"  He  is  a  pronounced  idealist,  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,, like  another  Berkeley,  ^Matter  is  itself 
privation.'  — 

"  Of  philosophy  he  is  more  interested  in  die  resolto 


thsui  in  die  metboil.  Tie  has  a,  just  inRtinct  of  the 
presence  of  a  master,  imd  jirefers  to  sit  lu  a  xcholar 
tvith  Plato  than  as  a  disputant. 

"  H'u  natural  history  is  tluit  of  &  lover  and  poet, 
and  Dot  of  a  physicisL 

■'  But  though  curious  in  the  questiona  of  the  schools 
(in  the  nature  and  geueeia  of  things.  hiH  citrvme  in- 
terest in  every  ti-ait  of  cluu'acter,  and  hia  hriiiul  hu- 
manity, lead  him  constantly  to  Momb,  to  ihn  study 
of  the  Beautiful  and  Good.  Hence  his  love  of  hHro«ii, 
his  rule  of  life,  and  his  clear  convictions  of  tliu  lii)rh 
destiny  of  the  souL  La  Harpe  said  tliat  '  Plutarek 
is  the  genius  the  most  naturnlly  moral  that  ever  ex- 

"  Plutarch  thought '  truth  to  bu  the  greatest  good 
that  man  can  receive,  and  the  goodliest  blessing  that 

"All  liis  jmlgnicnts  an-  noliU'.  He  tlioiitrlit  ivitli 
Epicurus  that  it  is  more  dt-liylitfiil  tii  do  than  tii  re- 

'•  Plutarch  was  well-lmiii.  wc!Woh.liti..)R-d  —  emi- 
nently social,  he  was  a,  kin;,'  in  his  vvrn  house,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  select  fi'ien<ts,  and  knew  the 
high  value  of  good  cinivei'satioii.  — 

"  He  liad  tliat  univei-sal  syni()Hlhy  with  genius 
which  makes  all  its  victories  hi.-i  own  :  iliuugh  he  never 
used  verse,  he  had  many  qualities  <if  the  poet  in  the 
power  of  his  imagination,  the  speed  of  his  menial 
associations,  and  his  sharp,  oLjeetive  eyes.  But  what 
specially  marks  hhn,  he  is  a  chief  example  of  the 
illumination  of  the  iiiteEect  by  the  force  of  morals." 
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How  much  of  all  this  would  have  been  recog- 
nized as  just  and  true  if  it  had  been  set  down  in 
an  obituary  notice  of  Emerson  I 

I  have  already  made  use  of  several  of  the  other 
papers  contained  in  this  volume,  and  will  merely 
enumerate  all  that  follow  the  "  Plutarch."  Some 
of  the  titles  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  reader. 
They  are  "  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in 
New  England  ;  "  "  The  Chardon  Street  Conven- 
tion ;  "  "  Ezra  Ripley,  D.  D. ;  "  "  Mary  Moody 
Emerson  ;  "  "  Samuel  Hoar ;  "  "  Thoreau  ;  " 
"  Carlyle."  — 

Mr.  Cabot  prefaces  the  eleventh  and  last 
volume  of  Emerson's  writings  with  the  follow- 
ing "  Note  "  :  — 

"  The   first   five   pieces   in  this  volume,  and  the 

*  Editorial  Address  '  from  the  '  Massachusetts  Quar- 
terly Review,'  were  published  by  Mr.  Emerson  long 
ago.  The  speeches  at  the  John  Brown,  the  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  Free  Religious  Association  meetings 
were  published  at  the  time,  no  doubt  with  his  consent, 
but  without  any  active  co-operation  on  his  part.     The 

*  Fortune  of  the  Republic '  appeared  separately  in 
1879  ;  the  rest  have  never  been  published.  In  none 
was  any  change  from  the  original  form  made  by  me, 
except  in  the  '  Fortune  of  the  Republic,'  which  was 
made  up  of  several  lectures  for  the  occasion  upon 
which  it  was  read." 
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Tlie  Toltune  of  "  MiacelUniea "  oontaiiis  no 
less  tlian  twenty -three  pWcti  of  very  viu-iiiiM 
leng;tlts  and  reLktiiig  to  many  clifFei-ent  Bubji-cta. 
The  five  refeiTwl  to  as  liaving  beeu  previiiuitly 
publiahed  are,  "Thf  Lord's  Supper,"  the  "His- 
torical DiseoitrsB  in  Concord,"  the  "  Addre-tH  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  ^Idiers'  Monument  in 
Concord,"  the  "Address  on  Kiiiancipation  in  tlie 
British  West  Indies,"  and  the  Lectnre  or  Essay 
on  "War,"  —  all  of  which  have  been  already 
spoken  of. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  Lecture  on  the  '*  Fu- 
rtive Slave  Law."  Emerson  says,  '■  I  do  not 
often  speak  on  public  q^uestiond.  —  My  own 
habitual  view  is  to  the  well-being  of  sebolars." 
But  be  leaves  his  stiulies  to  iitlark  the  iiislitti- 
tion  of  shvvCTV.  from  wlii.Ii  W  sdvs  lu..  \nm.Al 
has  never  suffLTC.l  uuy  iii<'njuviu,-iue.  aii.l  the 
"Law,"  whii-li  tho  iibolitiunists  would  ahvays 
caU  the  "  Fu-itiv,'  SLive  DiUr  Kiiierson  had 
a  great  admiraticm  for  Mr.  AWl.ster,  but  he  did 
not  spare  hini  ns  he  iwalled  his  s]>eec-li  of  the 
seventh  of  March,  just  four  years  before  the 
delivery  of  this  Lei'ture.  He  warns  against 
false  leaderslii]) ;  — 

"  To  make  gooil  the  emise  of  Freedom,  yui  must 
draw  off  from  all  i»»X\A\  trust  in  otliors.  —  He  only 
who  is  able  to  stand  alone  U  qualifieil  for  society. 
And  that  I  miderstaiid   to  be  the  end  for  which  a 
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soul  exists  in  this  world,  —  to  be  himself  the  eoantei 
balance  of  all  falsehood  and  all  wrong.  —  The  Anglo 
Saxon  race  is  proud  and  strong  and  selfish.  —  Eng 
land  maintains  trade,  not  liberty." 

Cowper  had  said  long  before  this :  — 

"  doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade." 

And  America  found  that  England  had  no 
learned  that  trade  when,  fifteen  years  after  thi 
discourse  was  delivered,  the  conflict  betweei 
the  free  and  slave  states  threatened  the  ruin  o 
the  great  Republic,  and  England  forgot  he 
Anti-slavery  in  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  o 
"  a  great  empire  which  threatens  to  overshadow 
the  whole  earth." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Emerson  ha( 
never  been  identified  with  the  abolitionists.  Bu 
an  individual  act  of  wrong  sometimes  gives  : 
sharp  point  to  a  blunt  dagger  which  has  beej 
kept  in  its  sheath  too  long  :  — 

^^  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  and  months  an^ 
days  have  taught  us  the  lessons  of  centimes.  I  d 
not  see  how  a  barbarous  community  and  a  civiHze 
community  can  constitute  one  State.  I  think  we  mot 
get  rid  of  slavery  or  we  must  get  rid  of  freedom." 

These  were  his  words  on  the  26tli  of  Maj 
1856,  in  his  speech  on  '^  The  Assault  upon  Mi 
Sumner." 
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A  f«w  montiia  later,  in  his  "  Spcoch  on  the 
AfFaira  of  Kansas,"  dulivured  almost  fire  yeara 
before  the  fiist  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter, 
he  spoke  tli«  following  fatally  prophetic  and 
commanding  words :  — 

"  The  hour  ia  coming  when  the  Btrongost  viU 
not  be  strong  enough.  A  hiirder  task  will  the  new 
levolution  of  tho  nineteenth  century  be  than  was  llw 
revolution  of  the  eigbteentli  century.  I  iJiink  the 
American  tte volution  bought  its  glory  cheap.  If 
the  problem  was  new,  it  was  simple.  If  tlieve  were 
few  people,  they  were  united,  and  the  enemy  three 
thousand  miles  off.  But  now,  vast  property,  gigantic 
interestB,  family  conuectionfl,  webs  of  party,  cover  the 
luid  with  a  net-work  that  iomieneely  multipliea  the 
dangers  of  war, 

■■  FeUow-citizens.  in  the.se  times  full  of  (he  fate  of 
the  Republic,  I  tliink  tlie  towns  should  hold  town 
meetings,  and  resolve  theniselves  into  Committees  of 
Safety,  go  into  pennanent  sessions,  adjoui'iiing  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  month.  I  wish  we 
could  send  the  sergeatit-at-anns  to  stop  eveiy  Ameri- 
can who  is  about  to  leave  the  coinitiy.  Seud  home 
eveiy  one  who  is  abroad.  lest  they  should  find  no 
country  to  return  to.  Ci>nie  home  and  stay  at  home 
while  there  is  a  country  to  save.  When  it  is  iost  it 
will  be  time  enough  then  for  any  who  are  luckless 
enough  to  reniiun  alive  to  gathtr  up  tlieir  clothes  and 
depart  to  some  lar.d  vliei'u  frucdom  f.\ists." 

Two  short  ^:i>eec'lie3  follow,  ouo  delivered  at  a 
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meeting  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  John 
Brown,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1859,  the 
other  after  his  execution  :  — 

"  Our  blind  statesmen,"  he  says,  "  go  up  and  down, 
with  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety,  hunting  for 
the  ongin  of  this  new  heresy.  They  will  need  a 
very  vigilant  committee  indeed  to  find  its  bulhplace, 
and  a  very  strong  force  to  root  it  out.  For  the  arch- 
Abolitionist,  older  than  Brown,  and  older  than  the 
Shenandoah  Mountains,  is  Love,  whose  other  name 
is  Justice,  which  was  before  Alfred,  before  Lycurgus, 
before  Slavery,  and  will  be  after  it." 

From  his  "  Discourse  on  Theodore  Parker  "  I 
take  the  following  vigorous  sentence :  — 

^'His  commanding  merit  as  a  reformer  is  this, 
that  he  insisted  beyond  all  men  in  pulpits,  —  I  cannot 
think  of  one  rival,  —  that  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  its  practical  morals ;  it  is  tliere  for  use,  or  it  is 
nothing ;  and  if  you  combine  it  with  sharp  trading, 
or  with  ordinary  city  ambitions  to  gloze  over  munic- 
ipal corruptions,  or  private  intemperance,  or  success- 
fid  fraud,  or  immoral  politics,  or  unjust  wars,  or  the 
cheating  of  Indians,  or  the  robbery  of  frontier  nations, 
or  leaving  your  principles  at  home  to  follow  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  Europe  a  supple  complaisance  to  ty- 
rants, —  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  you ; 
and  no  love  of  religious  music,  or  of  dreams  oi 
Swedenborg,  or  praise  of  John  Wesley,  or  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  can  save  you  from  the  Satan  which  yon 
are." 


The  Lecture  on  "American  CivUizatioo," 
made  up  from  two  Addresses,  one  of  wbk'h  waa 
delivered  at  Washington  on  the  Slat  of  January, 
1862,  ia,  aa  might  be  expected,  full  of  anti< 
slavery.  That  on  the  "  Emancipation  ProcJamo* 
tion,"  delivered  in  Boston  in  Septwuber,  1862,  is 
as  full  of  "  silent  joy  "  at  the  advent  of  "  a  day 
nbich  most  of  us  dared  not  hope  to  see-,  —  an 
event  worth  the  dreadful  war,  worth  its  costs 
and  uncertainties." 

From  the  "  Remarks  "  at  the  funeral  aerrice* 
for  Abraham  Linuoln,  hold  in  Concord  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1865,  I  extract  this  admirably 
drawn  character  of  the  man :  — 

"  He  ia  the  tme  history  of  the  American  people  in 
his  time.  Step  by  ste])  he  \ialkecl  liefcire  them ;  sluw 
H-ith  their  slowness,  (iiLii;l:eiiiiiy-  liis  nuiiili  liy  tlii^irs, 
the  true  representative  of  this  I'luitiiipiil ;  an  eiitiii'ly 
pnblic  man  ;  father  of  his  coiiiitiT.  the  lnll^e  of  Iwoiity 
milliona  throbbing  in  liis  lieiiit,  the  tbuiight  of  their 
muids  articulated  by  bis  loiigue." 

The  following  arc  the  titles  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  this  volume :  "  Hiirvard  Comuiomo- 
ration  Speech;"  "Editor's  Address:  Massa- 
chusetts Quartei'ly  Re\-iew  ; "  "  Woniini ;  "  "  Ad- 
dress to  Kossuth  :  "  "  Robert  Burns  ; "  ■'  "Walter 
Scott ; "  "  Remarks  at  the  Organization  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  ;""  Siwecli  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Five  Religious  Associa- 
tion ; "  "  The  Fortune  of  the  Republic." 
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In  treating  of  the  "  Woman  Question,"  Emer- 
son speaks  temperately,  delicately,  with  perfect 
fairness,  but  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
themselves  to  determine  whether  they  shall  have 
an  equal  part  in  public  affairs.  "The  new 
movement,"  he  says,  "  is  only  a  tide  shared  by 
the  spirits  of  man  and  woman;  and  you  may 
proceed  in  the  faith  that  whatever  the  woman's 
heart  is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man's  mind  is 
simultaneously  prompted  to  accomplish." 

It  is  hard  to  turn  a  leaf  in  any  book  of  Emer- 
son's writing  without  finding  some  pithy  remark 
or  some  striking  image  or  witty  comment  which 
illuminates  the  page  where  we  find  it  and  tempts 
us  to  seize  upon  it  for  an  extract.  But  I  must 
content  myself  with  these  few  sentences  from 
"The  Fortune  of  the  Republic,"  the  last  ad- 
dress he  ever  delivered,  in  which  his  belief  in 
America  and  her  institutions,  and  his  trust  in 
the  Providence  which  overrules  all  nations  and 
all  worlds,  have  found  fitting  utterance :  — 

'^  Let  the  passion  for  America  cast  out  the  passion 
for  Europe.  Here  let  there  be  what  the  earth  waits 
for,  —  exalted  manhood.  What  this  country  longs  for 
is  personalities,  grand  persons,  to  counteract  its  mate- 
rialities. For  it  is  the  rule  of  the  universe  that  com 
shall  serve  man,  and  not  man  com. 

"  They  who  find  America  insipid,  —  they  for  whom 
London  and  Paris  have  spoiled  their  own  homes,  can 
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be  spared  to  return  to  those  citil^s.  I  not  only  see  & 
ciueer  at  liome  for  more  genius  tliiui  we  have,  but  for 
more  than  there  is  in  the  world. 

''  Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better  guidance  than 
our  own  ;  the  course  of  events  la  ijuite  too  strong  for 
an^  hehnsman,  and  our  little  wherry  is  taken  in  tow 
by  the  ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  kjiows  tiie 
way,  and  has  the  force  to  draw  uen  and  slates  and 
jdanets  to  their  good." 

With  this  expression  of  love  and  respect  for 
lis  country  and  trust  in  his  country's  God,  we 
may  take  leave  of  Emerson's  prose  writings. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EMERSON  S   POEMS. 

The  following  "  Prefatory  Note  "  by  Mr. 
Cabot  introduces  the  ninth  volume  of  the  series 
of  Emerson's  collected  works :  — 

"This  volume  contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  in- 
cluded in  tlie  Poems  and  May-Day  of  former  edi- 
tions. In  1876  Mr.  Emerson  published  a  selection 
from  his  poems,  adding  six  new  ones,  and  omitting 
many.  Of  those  omitted,  several  are  now  restored, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  many 
readers  and  lovers  of  them.  Also  some  pieces  never 
before  published  are  here  given  in  an  Appendix,  on 
various  grounds.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  had 
Emerson's  approval,  but  to  have  been  withheld  be- 
cause they  were  unfinished.  These  it  seemed  best 
not  to  suppress,  now  that  they  can  never  receive  their 
completion.  Others,  mostly  of  an  early  date,  remained 
unpublished  doubtless  because  of  their  personal  and 
private  nature.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  an  auto- 
biographic interest  sufficient  to  justify  their  publica- 
tion. Others  again,  often  mere  fragments,  have  been 
admitted  as  characteristic,  or  as  expressing  in  poetie 
form  thoughts  found  in  the  Essays. 
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*'  r»  coming  to  a  decision  in  these  rases,  it  teemed 
on  the  whole  preferable  to  take  the  risk  of  includinf; 
too  much  ratlier  than  the  opposite,  and  ti>  Wve  tlio 
taflk  of  further  winnowing  to  the  hands  of  time. 

"  As  was  state<L  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volums 
of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Eineraon'a  writings,  the  readings 
adopted  by  him  in  tlie  "  Selected  Poeais  "  have  not 
ainaja  been  followed  here,  but  in  Kome  cases  prefer 
ence  has  been  given  to  corrections  made  by  liini  when 
he  was  in  fuller  strength  than  at  the  time  of  the  huit 

"  A  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  ol 
"May-Day,"  in  the  part  re])resentative  of  the  niaici 
of  Spring,  received  bis  sanction  as  bringing  them  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  erenta  in  Nature." 

Emerson's  verse  has  lirrn  a  fertile  source  of 
discussion.  Some  have  L-alled  him  a  jKn't  .iiid 
nothing  but  a  poet,  and  some  Iiave  made  so 
much  of  the  pa!])able  defects  of  his  verse  that 
they  have  forgotten  to  recognize  its  true  claims. 
His  prose  is  often  higlily  poetical,  but  liis  verse 
is  something  nioi-e  tliaii  tlie  most  imaginative 
and  rhetorical  jtassages  of  liis  prose.  An  illus- 
tration presently  to  be  given  will  make  this  [wiiit 
clear. 

Poetry  is  to  prose  what  the  so-ealled  full  dress 
of  tlie  ball-room  is  to  the  plainer  garments  of 
the  household  and  tlie  street.  Full  dress,  as  we 
call  it,  is  so  full  of  beauty  that  it  cannot  hold  it 
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natural,  moral,  or  metaphysical,  or  in  memorable 
sayings  drew  his  attention  and  came  to  his  pen  with 
more  or  less  fulness  of  record. 

"  A  poet  in  verse  or  prose  must  have  a  sensuous 
eye,  but  an  intellectual  co  -  perception.  Plutarch's 
memory  is  full  and  his  horizon  wide.  Nothing  touches 
man  but  he  feels  to  be  his. 

"  Plutarch  had  a  religion  which  Montaigne  wanted, 
and  whi(^h  defends  hhn  from  wantonness  ;  and  though 
Plutarch  is  as  plain  spoken,  his  morfd  sentiment  is  al- 
ways pure.  — 

"  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  book  —  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson*s  — '  so  rammed  with  life,' 
and  this  in  chapters  chiefly  ethical,  which  are  so 
prone  to  be  heavy  and  sentimental.  —  His  vivacity 
and  abundance  never  leave  him  to  loiter  or  pound  on 
an  incident.  — 

"  In  his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we  quickly 
cease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what 
he  invents.  —  *Tis  all  Plutarch,  by  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  all  property  vests  in  this  emperor. 

^^  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  poetic  trait  in  his 
mind,  that  I  confess  tliat,  in  reading  him,  I  embrace 
the  pai'ticulars,  and  carry  a  faint  memory  of  the  argu- 
ment or  general  design  of  tlie  chapter ;  but  he  is  not 
less  welcome,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  relish 
and  a  necessity  for  completing  his  studies. 

'^  He  is  a  pronounced  idealist,  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,, like  another  Berkeley,  'Matter  is  itself 
privation.*  — 

'*  Of  philosophy  he  is  more  interested  in  the  resolto 
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than  in  the  method.  He  has  a  just  inatinrt  of  the 
presence  of  o.  master,  and  prefers  to  ait  as  n  scholar 
Wiih  Phito  than  aa  a  dispuUuit. 

"  llis  naturul  IiisWry  is  that  of  a  lover  and  poet* 
and  not  of  a  physicist. 

"  But  though  curious  in  the  quetitionii  of  the  jtEhouli 
OD  the  nature  and  genesis  of  things,  his  eilreme  in- 
terest in  every  trait  of  character,  and  his  broad  hu- 
manity, lead  liim  constantly  to  Mortds,  to  tlic  study^ 
of  the  Beautiful  and  Good.  Hence  his  love  of  heroes, 
his  rule  of  life,  and  his  clear  convictions  of  the  bi^ 
destiny  of  the  BonL  La  Hnr]>e  said  that  '  Plutarch 
is  the  genius  the  most  naturally  moral  that  ever  eic- 

" Plutarch  thought  'truth  t«  he  the  greatest  good 
that  man  can  receive,  and  the  goodliest  blessing  tliat 

"AU  Ids  jiulgniciils  arc  noble.  He  tboiifrlil  "illi 
Epicurus  that  it  is  more  dflighlfiil  tu  do  than  t..  re- 
ceive a  kindness. 

"Plutarch  was  ivcll-boni.  «-cll-<'<.t.ii;tii.ticd  —  emi- 
nently social,  he  w;i,s  a  kiiif;  in  his  uwn  Iidum',  sur- 
rounded himself  with  select  {.■ien.ls,  and  knew  the 
high  value  of  yiiud  cnnvei'sation.  — 

"He  had  lliat  uiiivcreal  synijiatby  with  genius 
which  makes  all  its  \  irtoricM  his  own  :  lliough  he  never 
used  vei'se,  he  had  many  ciualities  of  the  poet  in  the 
power  of  liis  imagination,  the  speed  of  liis  mental 
associations,  and  his  sliarp,  olijecti^c  ejes.  But  what 
specially  marks  hiui,  he  is  a  chief  example  of  tjie 
illumination  of  the  intellect  by  the  force  of  morals." 
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natural,  moral,  or  metaphysical,  or  in  memorable 
sayings  drew  his  attention  and  came  to  his  pen  with 
more  or  less  fulness  of  record. 

'^  A  poet  in  verse  or  prose  must  have  a  sensuous 
eye,  but  an  intellectual  co  -  perception.  Plutarch's 
memory  is  full  and  his  horizon  wide.  Nothing  touches 
man  but  he  feels  to  be  his. 

"  Plutarch  had  a  religion  which  Montaigne  wanted, 
and  which  defends  him  from  wantonness  ;  and  though 
Plutarch  is  as  plain  spoken,  his  moral  sentiment  is  al- 
ways pure.  — 

"  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  book  —  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson*s  —  *  so  rammed  with  life,' 
and  this  in  chapters  chiefly  ethical,  which  are  so 
prone  to  be  heavy  and  sentimental.  —  His  vivacity 
and  abundance  never  leave  him  to  loiter  or  pound  on 
an  incident.  — 

"In  his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we  quickly 
cease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what 
he  invents.  —  'T  is  all  Plutarch,  by  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  all  property  vests  in  this  emperor. 

"It  is  in  consequence  of  this  poetic  trait  in  his 
mind,  that  I  confess  that,  in  reading  him,  I  embrace 
the  particulars,  and  carry  a  faint  memory  of  the  argu- 
ment or  general  design  of  the  chapter ;  but  he  is  not 
less  welcome,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  relish 
and  a  necessity  for  completing  his  studies. 

"  He  is  a  pronounced  idealist,  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,,  like  another  Berkeley,  '  Matter  is  itself 
privation.*  — 

"  Of  philosophy  he  is  more  interested  in  the  resolli 
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than  in  the  method.  He  has  a  just  inatini^t  of  the 
presence  of  a  master,  and  jirefers  to  sit  as  a  Bcfaolar 
with  Flato  than  aa  a  disputant. 

"  Ilia  natural  history  ia  tliat  of  a  lover  and  poetf 
and  not  of  a  physicist. 

"  But  though  curious  in  the  questions  of  the  schooU 
on  the  nature  and  genesis  of  things,  his  extreme  in- 
terest in  every  trait  of  character,  and  his  bromi  hu- 
manity, lead  Iiim  constantly  to  MoraLi,  to  tlio  study 
of  the  Beautiful  and  Good.  Heni^e  his  love  of  heroea, 
his  rule  of  life,  and  his  clear  convii;tions  of  the  hig^ 
destiny  of  the  sooL  La  Harpe  said  that  '  Plutari:li 
in  the  genioa  the  most  naturally  morul  that  ever  ex.- 

"  Plutarch  thought  '  truth  to  be  the  greatest  good 


that  man  can  recei 

e,  and  the  goodliest  blessing  that 

God  can  give.' 

"All  his  juilgni 

nts  avc  ixM,:     He  ihonfrht  «ilh 

Epicurus  that  it  is 

more  delightful  to  do  tluin  to  re- 

ceive  a  liindiiess. 

"  Plutai-ch  was 

■eil-ljori).  well-condiliuned  —  emi- 

nendy  social,  he  w 

HH  a  Idng  in  liis  own  house,  suv- 

rounded   himself   n 

ith   sek'L't  friends,   and  knew  the 

high  value  of  goii<l 

convei'sation.  — 

"He    hild    that 

uiivfisal   Ryni|KiUiy   with   genius 

which  makes  all  its 

ii'tiiriis  hi^  own ;   though  he  never 

used  verse,  he  had  many  iiualitius  of  tlie  jwet  in  tlie 
power  of  his  imagination,  the  speed  of  his  mental 
associations,  and  his  shai-ji,  objective  eyes.  But  wluit 
specially  niai-ks  him,  lie  is  a  cliief  exainple  of  the 
illumination  of  the  inteUect  by  the  force  of  morals," 
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How  mucli  of  all  this  would  have  been  recog- 
nized as  just  and  true  if  it  had  been  set  down  in 
an  obituary  notice  of  Emerson  I 

I  have  already  made  use  of  several  of  the  other 
papers  contained  in  this  volume,  and  will  merely 
enumerate  all  that  follow  the  "  Plutarch."  Some 
of  the  titles  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  reader. 
They  are  "  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in 
New  England  ;  "  "  The  Chardon  Street  Conven- 
tion ;  "  "  Ezra  Ripley,  D.  D. ;  "  "  Mary  Moody 
Emerson  ;  "  "  Samuel  Hoar  ;  "  "  Thoreau ; '' 
"  Carlyle."  — 

Mr.  Cabot  prefaces  the  eleventh  and  last 
volume  of  Emerson's  writings  with  the  follow- 
ing "  Note  "  :  — 

"  The  first  five  pieces  in  this  volume,  and  the 
*  Editorial  Address  '  from  the  *  Massachusetts  Quar- 
terly Review/  were  published  by  Mr.  Emerson  long 
ago.  The  speeches  at  the  John  Brown,  the  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  Free  Religious  Association  meetings 
were  published  at  the  time,  no  doubt  with  his  consent, 
but  without  any  active  co-operation  on  his  part.  The 
'  Fortune  of  the  Republic  *  appeared  separately  in 
1879  ;  the  rest  have  never  been  published.  In  none 
was  any  change  from  the  original  form  made  by  me, 
except  in  the  '  Fortune  of  the  Republic,'  which  was 
made  up  of  several  lectures  for  the  occasion  upon 
which  it  was  read." 
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The  Tolnme  of  *"  Aliacellanies  "  contains  no 
less  than  twenty -three  pieces  of  very  various 
lengths  and  relating  to  majiy  iliffereut  subjects. 
The  five  referred  t«  as  having  been  previously 
published  are,  "  The  Lortl's  Supjwr,"  tlie  "  His- 
torical Discoui-se  in  Concoi-d,"  the  ''Address  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Honumeat  in 
Concord,"  the  "Address  on  Emancipation  in  the 
British  West  Indiea,"  and  the  Lecture  or  Essay 
on  "War," — all  of  which  have  he«n  already 
spoken  of. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  Lecture  on  the  "  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law."  Emerson  says,  "  I  do  not 
often   speak  on   public   questions  —  My   own 
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soul  exists  in  this  world,  —  to  be  himself  the  coanter- 
balance  of  all  falsehood  and  all  wrong.  —  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  proud  and  strong  and  selfish.  —  Eng- 
land maintains  trade,  not  liberty." 

Cowper  had  said  long  before  this :  — 

"  doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade." 

And  America  found  that  England  had  not 
learned  that  trade  when,  fifteen  years  after  this 
discourse  was  delivered,  the  conflict  between 
the  free  and  slave  states  threatened  the  ruin  of 
the  great  Republic,  and  England  forgot  her 
Anti-slavery  in  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of 
"  a  great  empire  which  threatens  to  overshadow 
the  whole  earth." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Emerson  had 
never  been  identified  with  the  abolitionists.  But 
an  individual  act  of  wrong  sometimes  gives  a 
sharp  point  to  a  blunt  dagger  which  has  been 
kept  in  its  sheath  too  long  :  — 

"  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  and  months  and 
days  have  taught  us  the  lessons  of  centuries.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  barbarous  community  and  a  civilized 
community  can  constitute  one  State.  I  think  we  must 
get  rid  of  slavery  or  we  must  get  rid  of  freedom." 

These  were  his  words  on  the  26tli  of  May, 
1856,  in  his  speech  on  "  The  Assault  upon  Mr# 
Sumner." 
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A  fev  months  later,  in  fais  "  Speech  on  the 
A£Fairs  of  Kanaaa,"  delivered  alniust  fiv«  year§ 
before  the  first  gun  was  fii-ed  at  Fort  Sumter, 
he  spoke  the  following  fatally  prophetic  and 
eommandiug  words :  — 

"  The  liinir  is  coming  when  the  etrongCKt  will 
not  be  strong  enough.  A  ha.rder  taak  will  the  Dew 
reyolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  be  than  wtis  the 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  think  the 
American  Bovoluticin  bought  its  glory  cJieap.  If 
the  problem  was  new,  it  was  simple.  If  there  were 
hiK  people,  they  were  united,  and  the  enemy  three 
thousand  miles  off.  But  now,  vast  property,  gigantic 
interests,  fanuly  connections,  webs  of  party,  cover  the 
land  with  a  net-work  that  inunensely  multi])lie8  the 
dangers  of  war. 

"  FeUow-i:iti/.Gns,  in  these  times  full  of  llii'  fate  of 
the  Re])iil)lic.  I  tliiuk  tlie  tiiwns  shoulil  luild  town 
meetings,  and  rt'siilve  t  lie  in  selves  iiitii  Couuiiiltees  of 
Safety,  go  into  perniaiieut  .se.ssions,  adjuHi'iiing  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  uiuiUli.  I  wisli  we 
could  send  the  sevgeantrut-anus  to  stop  evi-ry  Ameri- 
can who  is  about  ti)  leave  the  countiy.  Sentl  hiime 
eveiy  one  who  is  abroad.  lest  tliey  should  find  no 
country  to  return  to.  Come  home  and  stay  at  home 
wliile  there  is  a  country  to  save.  Wln-n  it  is  lost  it 
will  be  time  enough  then  fur  any  who  ai'e  luckless 
enough  to  remain  aliie  to  gallici'  u]>  tlieir  clothes  and 
depart  to  some  laiid  wlicri;  fieoduni  exists." 

Two  short  speeches  follow,  ouc  delivered  at  a 
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meeting  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  John 
Brown,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1859,  the 
other  after  his  execution  :  — 

"  Our  blind  statesmen,"  he  says,  "  go  up  and  down, 
with  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety,  hunting  for 
the  ongin  of  this  new  heresy.  They  will  need  a 
very  vigilant  committee  indeed  to  find  its  biilhplace, 
and  a  very  strong  force  to  root  it  out.  For  the  arch- 
Abolitionist,  older  than  Brown,  and  older  than  the 
Shenandoah  Mountains,  is  Love,  whose  other  name 
is  Justice,  which  was  before  Alfred,  before  Lycurgus, 
before  Slavery,  and  will  be  after  it." 

From  his  "  Discourse  on  Theodore  Parker  "  I 
take  the  following  vigorous  sentence :  — 

"His  commanding  merit  as  a  reformer  is  this, 
that  he  insisted  beyond  all  men  in  pulpits,  —  I  cannot 
think  of  one  rival,  —  that  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  its  practical  morals ;  it  is  there  for  use,  or  it  is 
nothing ;  and  if  you  combine  it  with  sharp  trading, 
or  with  ordinary  city  ambitions  to  gloze  over  munic- 
ipal corruptions,  or  private  intemperance,  or  snccess- 
ful  fraud,  or  immoral  politics,  or  unjust  wars,  or  the 
cheating  of  Indians,  or  the  robbery  of  frontier  nations, 
or  leaving  your  principles  at  home  to  follow  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  Europe  a  supple  complaisance  to  ty- 
rants, —  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  you ; 
and  no  love  of  religious  music,  or  of  dreams  of 
Swedenborg,  or  praise  of  John  Wesley,  or  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  can  save  you  from  the  Satan  which  you 
are." 
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The  Lecture  on  "Americaii  Civiliration," 
made  up  from  two  Addresses,  one  of  which  waa 
delivered  at  Washington  on  the  31at  of  January, 
1862,  18,  as  might  be  expected,  ftdl  of  anti- 
slavery.  That  on  the  "  Emaneipation  Proclama- 
tion," delivered  in  Boston  in  September,  1862,  ia 
as  full  of  "  silent  joy '"  at  the  advent  of  •'  a  day 
which  most  of  us  dai-ed  not  hope  to  see,  —  an 
event  worth  the  dreadfid  war,  worth  its  coHta 
and  uncertainties." 

From  the  "  Remarks  "  at  the  funeral  services 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  held  in  Coneord  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1865,  I  extract  thia  admii-ably 
drawn  chanicter  of  the  man :  — 

'■  He  ia  the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in 
his  time.  Step  hy  step  he  walkoil  liefure  tliem  ;  slow 
with  their  slowness,  quiukeniiig;  Ins  nun-ch  by  theirs, 
the  true  representative  of  this  continent ;  an  entirely 
public  man  ;  father  of  his  coimlry.  the  jiiilse  of  twenty 
millions  throbbing  in  liis  liciii'l,  the  llionglit  of  tlieir 
mmds  articulated  by  his  tongue." 

The  following  are  tbo  titles  of  tlie  remaining 
contents  of  this  volume:  "Harvard  Commemo- 
ration Speecli ; "  "  Eilitor's  Addi-ess  :  Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly  Review ; "  "  "Woman  ;  "  "  Ad- 
dress to  Kossuth  : "  "  Robert  Burns  ; "  "  Walter 
Scott;"  "RemarliH  at  the  Org.Tnization  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  ; "  "  Speech  at  the 
Annual  Meetiii;;  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion ; "  "The  Fortune  of  the  Republic." 
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In  treating  of  the  "  Woman  Question,"  Emer- 
son speaks  temperately,  delicately,  with  perfect 
fairness,  but  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
themselves  to  determine  whether  they  shall  have 
an  equal  part  in  public  affairs.  "  The  new 
movement,"  he  says,  "  is  only  a  tide  shared  by 
the  spirits  of  man  and  woman;  and  you  may 
proceed  in  the  faith  that  whatever  the  woman's 
heart  is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man's  mind  is 
simultaneously  prompted  to  accomplish." 

It  is  hard  to  turn  a  leaf  in  any  book  of  Emer- 
son's writing  without  finding  some  pithy  remark 
or  some  striking  image  or  witty  comment  which 
illuminates  the  page  where  we  find  it  and  tempts 
us  to  seize  upon  it  for  an  extract.  But  I  must 
content  myself  with  these  few  sentences  from 
"The  Fortune  of  the  Republic,"  the  last  ad- 
dress he  ever  delivered,  in  which  his  belief  in 
America  and  her  institutions,  and  his  trust  in 
the  Providence  which  overrules  all  nations  and 
all  worlds,  have  found  fitting  utterance :  — 

"  Let  the  passion  for  America  cast  out  the  passion 
for  Europe.  Here  let  there  be  what  the  earth  waits 
for,  —  exalted  manhood.  What  this  country  longs  for 
is  personalities,  grand  persons,  to  counteract  its  mate- 
rialities. For  it  is  the  rule  of  the  universe  that  com 
shall  serve  man,  and  not  man  com. 

"  They  who  find  America  insipid,  —  they  for  whom 
London  and  Paris  have  spoiled  their  own  homesi  can 
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be  spared  to  retnrn  to  those  cities.  I  not  only  see  a 
career  at  liome  for  more  genius  than  we  have,  but  for 
more  than  there  is  in  the  world. 

"  Our  hehn  is  given  up  to  a  better  guidance  thnn 
oar  own  ;  the  course  of  events  is  (juite  Uio  strong  for 
any  helmsman,  and  our  little  wherry  h  taken  in  low 
by  the  ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  knows  tJie 
way.  and  bas  the  fort^e  to  draw  men  and  states  and 
planets  to  their  good." 

With  this  expression  of  love  and  respect  for 
his  eountry  and  tn»t  in  hia  country's  God,  we 
may  take  leave  of  Emerson's  prose  writings. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Emerson's  poems. 


The  following  "  Prefatory  Note  "  by  Mr. 
Cabot  introduces  the  ninth  volume  of  tilie  series 
of  Emerson's  collected  works :  — 

"This  volume  contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  in- 
cluded in  tlie  Poems  and  May-Day  of  former  edi- 
tions. In  1876  Mr.  Emerson  published  a  selection 
from  his  poems,  adding  six  new  ones,  and  omitting 
many.  Of  those  omitted,  several  are  now  restored, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  many 
readers  and  lovers  of  them.  Also  some  pieces  never 
bef  oro  published  are  here  given  in  an  Appendix,  on 
various  grounds.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  had 
Emerson's  approval,  but  to  have  been  withheld  be- 
cause they  were  unfinished.  These  it  seemed  best 
not  to  suppress,  now  that  they  can  never  receive  their 
completion.  Others,  mostly  of  an  early  date,  remained 
unpublished  doubtless  because  of  their  personal  and 
private  nature.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  an  aato- 
biographic  interest  sufficient  to  jnstify  their  publica- 
tion. Others  again,  often  mere  fragments,  have  been 
admitted  as  characteristic,  or  as  expressing  in  poetic 
form  thoughts  found  in  the  Essays. 
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"  In  coming  to  a  decision  in  these  eneee,  it  seemed 
on  the  whole  preferable  to  take  the  risk  of  including 
h)0  much  rather  tiian  the  opposite,  aiid  to  leave  tho 
task  of  further  winnowing  to  the  liands  of  time. 

"  As  was  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Bnt  vohime 
of  this  editioD  of  Mr.  Emeraun's  writings,  the  readings 
B^optfd  by  him  in  the  "  Selectti'd  Poems "  have  not 
always  been  followed  here,  bnt  in  Kuiiie  eases  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  corrections  inaite  l)V  hiin  when 
he  was  in  fuller  strength  than  at  the  tiwo  of  the  last 


"A  change  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  stanms  of 
'•May-Day,"  in  the  part  representative  of  the  march 
of  Spring,  received  his  sanction  as  bringing  them  more 
nearly  in  accordaoice  with  the  events  in  Nature." 


Emerson's  verse  lins  hccn  a  fertile  fioiirre  of 
discussion.  Some  luive  ealled  him  a  poet  ;iikI 
nothing  but  n  poet,  and  sotno  liuve  made  so 
mueh  of  the  palpahle  defects  of  his  verse  that 
they  have  for<;nttfii  to  rceognizo  its  true  elaiins. 
His  prose  is  often  hitilily  poetical,  bnt  his  verse 
is  something  more  th;in  the  most  imaf,^inativc 
and  rhetorieal  passages  of  his  |>rosc.  An  illus- 
tration presently  to  be  given  will  make  this  ]>oiut 

Poetry  is  to  prose  what  the  so-eallcd  full  dress 
of  the  ball-room  is  to  the  plainer  garments  of 
the  household  and  the  street.  Pull  dress,  as  we 
call  it,  is  BO  full  of  beauty  that  it  cannot  hold  it 
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all,  and  the  redundancy  of  nature  overflows  the 
narrowed  margin  of  satin  or  velvet. 

It  reconciles  us  to  its  approach  to  nudity  by 
the  richness  of  its  drapery  and  ornaments.  A 
pearl  or  diamond  necklace  or  a  blushing  bouquet 
excuses  the  liberal  allowance  of  undisguised  na- 
ture. We  expect  from  the  fine  lady  in  her 
brocades  and  laces  a  generosity  of  display  which 
we  should  reprimand  with  the  virtuous  severity  , 
of  Tartuffe  if  ventured  upon  by  the  waiting- 
maid  in  her  calicoes.  So  the  poet  reveals  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  his  imaginative  and 
melodious  phrases,  —  the  flowers  and  jewels  of 
his  vocabulary. 

Here  is  a  prose  sentence  from  Emerson's 
"  Works  and  Days : "  — 

^'  The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first  Aryans. 
They  come  and  go  like  muffled  and  veiled  figures, 
sent  from  a  distant  friendly  party;  but  they  say 
nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring, 
they  carry  them  as  silently  away." 

Now  see  this  thought  in  full  dress,  and  then 
ask  what  is  the  difference  between  prose  and 

poetry :  — 

«  DAYS. 

*^  Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypooritio  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumh  like  harefoot  derviahes, 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will. 
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BreRd,  kingdom,  stiirs,  and  sky  tbat  lioIdB  them  all. 

I,  in  my  plea<:bed  garden  wattlicd  tha  pump, 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  silent.     J  too  late 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  seom." 

—  Cinderella  at  the  fireside,  and  Cindarella 
8t  the  prince's  ball !  The  full  dress  version  of 
the  thought  is  glittering  with  new  inuiges  like 
bracelets  and  brooches  and  ear-rings,  and  fringed 
with  fresh  adjectives  lite  edges  of  embroidery. 
That  one  word  pleached,  an  heir-loom  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  gives  to  the  noble  sonnet 
an  antique  dignity  and  charm  like  the  e£Fect  of 
an  ancestral  jewel.  But  mark  that  now  the  poet 
reveals  himself  as  he  could  not  in  the  prosaic 
form  of  the  first  extract.  It  is  liia  owu  neglect 
of  his  great  opportunity  of  which  he  now  spcaka, 
and  not  merely  the  indolent  indifference  of 
others.  It  is  himself  who  is  the  object  of  scorn. 
Self-revelation  of  beauty  embclli.'ihed  by  orna- 
ments is  the  pnvilege  of  full  di-ess  ;  self-reve- 
lation in  the  florid  costume  of  verse  is  the  divine 
right  of  the  poet.  Pafssion  that  must  express 
itself  longs  always  for  tlie  freedom  of  rhythmic 
utterance.  And  in  spite  of  the  exaggeration  and 
extravagance  which  shield  themselves  under  the 
claim  of  poetic  license,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
"/ra  vino  Veritas  "  is  not  truer  than  In  carmine 
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As  a  further  illustration  of  what  has  just 
been  said  of  the  self-revelations  to  be  looked  for 
in  verse,  and  in  Emerson's  verse  more  especially, 
let  the  reader  observe  how  freely  he  talks  about 
his  bodily  presence  and  infirmities  in  his  poetry, 
—  subjects  he  never  referred  to  in  prose,  except 
incidentally,  in  private  letters. 

Emerson  is  so  essentially  a  poet  that  whole 
pages  of  his  are  like  so  many  litanies  of  alter- 
nating chants  and  recitations.  His  thoughts  slip 
on  and  off  their  light  rhythmic  robes  just  as  the 
mood  takes  him,  as  was  shown  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Many  of 
the  metrical  preludes  to  his  lectures  are  a  versi- 
fied and  condensed  abstract  of  the  leading  doe- 
trine  of  the  discourse.  They  are  a  curious  in- 
stance of  survival ;  the  lecturer,  once  a  preach- 
er, still  wants  his  text ;  and  finds  his  scriptural 
motto  in  his  own  rhythmic  inspiration. 

Shall  we  rank  Emerson  among  the  great  poets 

or  not  ? 

"  The  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind 
they  induce;  and  to  them,  of  all  men,. the  severest 
criticism  is  due." 

These  are  Emerson's  words  in  the  Preface  to 
"  Parnassus." 

His  own  poems  will  stand  this  test  as  well  as 
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any  in  the  language.  They  lift  the  reader  into 
a  higher  region  of  thought  and  feeling.  This 
BeeiES  to  me  a  better  test  to  apply  to  them 
than  the  one  which  Mr.  Arnold  cited  from 
Milton.  The  passage  containing  this  must  b» 
t^ken,  not  alone,  but  with  the  context.  Milton 
had  been  speaking  of  "  Logic  "  and  of  "  Rheto- 
ric," and  spoke  of  poetry  **  as  being  less  snbtile 
and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passion- 
ate." This  relative  statement,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  is  conditioned  by  what  went  before. 
If  the  terms  are  used  absolutely,  and  not  com- 
paratively, as  Milton  used  them,  they  mast  be 
very  elastic  if  they  would  stretch  widely  enougb 
to  include  all  the  poems  which  the  world  recog- 
nizes as  masterpict'os,  nay,  to  ini-lude  some  of 
the  best  of  Milton's  own. 

In  spite  of  whnt  he  said  about  himself  in  his 
letter  to  Carlylo.  Emerson  was  not  only  a  poet, 
but  a  very  remarkable  one.  ^\  hetlior  a  great 
poet  or  not  will  dejicnd  on  the  scale  we  use  and 
the  meaning  we  affix  to  the  term.  The  heat  at 
eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  is  one  thing  and  the 
heat  at  eighty  degrees  of  Reaumur  is  a  very 
different  matter.  The  rank  of  poets  is  a  point 
of  very  unstable  equilibrium.  From  the  days 
of  Homer  to  our  own,  eritics  liave  been  di.s- 
puting  about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  this  or 
that  member  of  the  poetic  hierarchy.     It  is  not 
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the  most  popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the 
greatest ;  Wordsworth  never  had  half  the  pop- 
ularity of  Scott  or  Moore.  It  is  not  the  mul- 
titude of  remembered  passages  which  settles 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry. 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all 
remember,  and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  "  Ars  Poetica " 
of  Horace?  It  is  crowded  with  lines  worn 
smooth  as  old  sesterces  by  constant  quotation. 
And  yet  we  should  rather  call  it  a  versified  criti- 
cism than  a  poem  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word. 
And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  **  Essay 
on  Man,"  which  has  furnished  more  familiar 
lines  than  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  both  together  ?  For  all  that,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  school  of  writers  who  will  not 
allow  that  Pope  deserves  the  name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  out  what 
are  the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to 
become  commonplaces  in  literature  and  conver- 
sation. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Emer- 
son is  one  of  those  authors  whose  popxilarity 
must  diffuse  itself  from  above  downwards.  And 
after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that  "  The  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes"  is  greater  as  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or 
Keats's  ^^Ode  tp  a  Nightingale,"  because  no 
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line  in  either  of  the»o  po«ms  is  half  so  often 

qaoted  as 

"  To  point  a  niomj  or  e/loni  ix  tnle." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  our  consid- 
eration o£  EmarBon's  poetry  with  Emerson's 
own  seli-estimate.  He  says  in  a  fit  of  hiuuility, 
writing  to  Carlyle ;  — 

"  1  do  not  belong  to  tlie  poets,  but  only  to  a  low 
department    of    literature,    the    reporters,    suburban 

But  JVIiss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr.  Ireland  :  — 
''  He  once  H&id  to  me,  '  I  am  not  a  great  poet  — 
but  wbateyer  is  of  me  is  a  poet.'  " 

These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offspring  of 
different  moods  and  different  periods. 

Here   is  a  fragment,  written    at    tlie    age  of 
twenty-eight,  in  wliicli  bis  self-distj-ust  and  his 
consciousness  of  the  "  vision,"  if  not  "  the  faculty, 
divine,"  are  revealed  with  the  brave  nudity  of 
the  rhythmic  confessional :  — 
"A  dull  uiKTi'laitt  brain. 
But  gifted  yet  tu  know 
That  God  baa  clicrubim  wlio  go 
Singing  nn  ininiortal  iitraiu, 
IiiiinortJil  lioii?  below. 
I  know  the  iiiijjhty  bards, 
I  listeu  while  they  sing, 
And  now  I  know 
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In  treating  of  the  "  Woman  Question,"  Emer- 
son speaks  temperately,  delicately,  with  perfect 
fairness,  but  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
themselves  to  determine  whether  they  shall  have 
an  equal  part  in  public  affairs.  "The  new 
movement,"  he  says,  "  is  only  a  tide  shared  by 
the  spirits  of  man  and  woman;  and  you  may 
proceed  in  the  faith  that  whatever  the  woman's 
heart  is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man's  mind  is 
simultaneously  prompted  to  accomplish." 

It  is  hard  to  turn  a  leaf  in  any  book  of  Emer- 
son's writing  without  finding  some  pithy  remark 
or  some  striking  image  or  witty  comment  which 
illuminates  the  page  where  we  find  it  and  tempts 
us  to  seize  upon  it  for  an  extract.  But  I  must 
content  myself  with  these  few  sentences  from 
"The  Fortune  of  the  Republic,"  the  last  ad- 
dress he  ever  delivered,  in  which  his  belief  in 
America  and  her  institutions,  and  his  trust  in 
the  Providence  which  overrules  all  nations  and 
all  worlds,  have  found  fitting  utterance :  — 

'^  Let  the  passion  for  America  cast  out  the  passion 
for  Europe.  Here  let  there  be  what  the  earth  waits 
for,  —  exalted  manhood.  What  this  country  longs  for 
is  personalities,  grand  persons,  to  counteract  its  mate- 
rialities. For  it  is  the  rule  of  the  universe  that  com 
shall  serve  man,  and  not  man  com. 

"  They  who  find  America  insipid,  —  they  for  whom 
London  and  Paris  have  spoiled  their  own  homesi  can 
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be  apftred  to  retnrn  to  those  cities.  I  not  only-  see  a 
career  at  home  for  more  geuios  than  we  have,  but  for 
more  than  there  i»  in  the  world. 

"  Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better  guidance  than 
onr  own  ;  the  course  of  events  is  quite  too  strong  for 
any  helmsman,  and  our  little  wherry  is  taken  in  Cow 
by  the  ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  knows  the 
way,  and  has  the  force  to  draw  men  and  states  and 
planets  to  their  good." 

With  this  expression  of  love  and  respect  for 
Ma  country  and  tnist  in  his  ooimtry's  God,  we 
may  take  leave  of  Emerson's  prose  writing 
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The  following  "  Prefatory  Note  *'  by  Mr. 
Cabot  introduces  the  ninth  volume  of  tilie  series 
of  Emerson's  collected  works :  — 

"This  volume  contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  in- 
cluded in  the  Poems  and  May-Day  of  former  edi- 
tions. In  1876  Mr.  Emerson  published  a  selection 
from  his  poems,  adding  six  new  ones,  and  omitting 
many.  Of  those  omitted,  several  are  now  restored, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  many 
readers  and  lovers  of  them.  Also  some  pieces  never 
beforo  published  are  here  given  in  an  Appendix,  on 
various  grounds.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  had 
Emerson's  approval,  but  to  have  been  withheld  be- 
cause they  were  unfinished.  These  it  seemed  best 
not  to  suppress,  now  that  they  can  never  receive  their 
completion.  Others,  mostly  of  an  early  date,  remained 
unpublished  doubtless  because  of  their  personal  and 
private  nature.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  an  aato- 
biographic  interest  sufficient  to  justify  their  publica- 
tion. Others  again,  often  mere  fragments,  have  been 
admitted  as  characteristic,  or  as  expressing  in  poetic 
form  thoughts  found  in  the  Essays. 
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"  In  coming  to  a  deaision  in  these  cases,  it  seemed 
on  the  wbole  preferable  to  take  tlie  risk  of  including 
too  much  rather  than  the  opirosite,  and  to  leave  the 
task  of  further  winnowing  to  the  hands  of  time. 

'■  As  was  etated  in  tlie  Preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writingB.  the  readings 
adopted  by  him  in  the  "  Selected  Poems  "  have  not 
always  been  followed  here,  but  in  tmme  cases  prefer- 
ence haji  been  given  to  corrections  made  by  him  when 
he  waa  in  fuller  strength  than  at  the  time  of  the  last 
reviaion. 

''  A  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  of 
"  May-Day,"  in  the  part  representative  of  the  march 
of  Spring,  received  hia  sanction  as  bringing  them  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  events  In  NatoFo." 

Emerson's  verse  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
discussion.  Some  have  called  him  a  poet  and 
nothing  bnt  a  poet,  and  sonic  liave  made  so 
much  of  the  palpable  defects  of  Iiis  verse  that 
they  have  forgotten  to  recognize  its  true  elainis. 
His  prose  is  often  liiglily  poetical,  but  his  verse 
is  something  more  than  tlie  most  imaginative 
and  rhetorical  passages  of  Ins  prose.  An  illus- 
tration presently  to  be  given  will  make  this  jwint 
clear. 

Poetry  is  to  prose  what  the  so-called  full  dress 
of  the  ball-room  is  to  the  plainer  garments  of 
the  household  and  tlie  street.  Full  <li'ess,  as  wc 
call  it,  is  so  full  of  beauty  that  it  cannot  hold  it 
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all,  and  the  redundancy  of  nature  overflows  the 
narrowed  margin  of  satin  or  velvet. 

It  reconciles  us  to  its  approach  to  nudity  by 
the  richness  of  its  drapery  and  ornaments.  A 
pearl  or  diamond  necklace  or  a  blushing  bouquet 
excuses  the  liberal  allowance  of  undisguised  na- 
ture. We  expect  from  the  fine  lady  in  her 
brocades  and  laces  a  generosity  of  display  which 
we  should  reprimand  with  the  virtuous  severity  , 
of  TartujBfe  if  ventured  upon  by  the  waiting- 
maid  in  her  calicoes.  So  the  poet  reveals  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  his  imaginative  and 
melodious  phrases,  —  the  flowers  and  jewels  of 
his  vocabulary. 

Here  is  a  prose  sentence  from  Emerson's 
"  Works  and  Days : "  — 

^^  The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first  Aryans. 
They  come  and  go  like  muffled  and  veiled  figures, 
sent  from  a  distant  friendly  party;  but  they  say 
nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring, 
they  carry  them  as  silently  away." 

Now  see  this  thought  in  full  dress,  and  then 

ask  what  is  the  difference  between  prose  and 

poetry :  — 

«  DAYS. 

*^  Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypooritio  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file. 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will. 
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Bread,  kin^om,  stars,  and  sky  thnt  holds  them  kU. 

I,  Id  my  pleached  garden  watoiiciil  the  pomp, 

Forgot  iDy  moiiiiug  ni^bea,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  und  apples,  aud  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  sileat.     I  too  late 

Under  liet  solemn  tUlet  saw  the  scorn." 

—  Cinderella  at  the  fireside,  and  Cindarella 
at  the  prince's  ball !  The  full  dreas  version  of 
the  thought  is  glittering  with  new  imftges  like 
bracelets  and  brooches  and  ear-rings,  and  fi-inged 
with  freah  adjectives  like  edges  of  embroidery. 
That  one  word  pleached,  an  heir-loom  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  gives  to  the  noble  sonnet 
an  antique  dignity  and  charm  like  the  efifect  of 
an  ancestral  jewel.  But  mark  that  now  the  poet 
reveals  himself  as  he  could  not  in  the  prosaic 
form  of  the  first  extract.  It  is  his  own  neglect 
of  his  great  opportiuiity  of  which  lie  now  speaks, 
and  not  merely  tlie  indolent  indifference  of 
others.  It  is  himself  who  is  the  object  of  scorn. 
Self-revelation  of  beauty  embellished  by  orna- 
ments is  the  privilege  of  full  dress  ;  self-reve- 
lation in  the  florid  costume  of  verse  is  the  divine 
right  of  the  jwet.  Passion  tliat  must  express 
itself  longs  always  for  the  freedom  of  rhjthmic 
utterance.  And  in  spite  of  the  ciap^eration  and 
extravagance  which  shield  themieUei  under  the 
claim  of  poetic  license,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
"  In  vino  Veritas  "  is  not  truer  than  In  carmine 
Veritas. 
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As  a  further  illustration  of  what  has  just 
been  said  of  the  self-revelations  to  be  looked  for 
in  verse,  and  in  Emerson's  verse  more  especially, 
let  the  reader  observe  how  freely  he  talks  about 
his  bodily  presence  and  infirmities  in  his  poetry, 
—  subjects  he  never  referred  to  in  prose,  except 
incidentally,  in  private  letters. 

Emerson  is  so  essentially  a  poet  that  whole 
passes  of  his  are  like  so  many  litanies  of  alter- 
naLg  chants  and  recitations.  His  thoughte  slip 
on  and  off  their  light  rhythmic  robes  just  as  the 
mood  takes  him,  as  was  shown  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Many  of 
the  metrical  preludes  to  his  lectures  are  a  versi- 
fied and  condensed  abstract  of  the  leading  doc- 
trine of  the  discourse.  They  are  a  curious  in- 
stance of  survival ;  the  lecturer,  once  a  preach- 
er, still  wants  his  text ;  and  finds  his  scriptural 
motto  in  his  own  rhythmic  inspiration. 

Shall  we  rank  Emerson  among  the  great  poets 

or  not  ? 

"  The  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind 
they  induce;  and  to  them,  of  all  men,. the  severest 
criticism  is  due." 

These  are  Emerson's  words  in  the  Preface  to 
*'  Parnassus." 

His  own  poems  will  stand  this  test  as  well  as 
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any  in  the  language.  Tliey  lift  tbe  reader  into 
a  higher  region  of  thought  and  feeling.  This 
seems  to  me  a  better  test  to  apply  to  them 
than  the  one  which  Mr.  Arnold  cited  from 
Milton.  The  passage  containing  this  must  he 
taken,  not  alone,  but  with  the  context.  Milton 
had  been  speaking  of  "  Logic  "  and  of  "  Rheto- 
ric,"  and  spoke  of  poetry  "as  being  less  subtile 
and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passion- 
ate." This  relative  statement,  it  must  not  be 
foi^tten,  is  conditioned  by  what  went  before. 
If  the  terms  are  used  absolutely,  and  not  com- 
paratively, as  Milton  used  them,  they  must  be 
very  elastic  if  they  would  strettih  widely  enough 
to  include  all  the  poems  which  the  world  recog- 
nizes as  iii;istiT[)i .'s,   nny,  to  iiiclmle  some  nf 

tlie  best  of  Milton's  own. 

In  spite  of  what  he  said  about  himself  in  his 
letter  to  Carlylc,  Emerson  was  not  only  a  poet, 
but  a  very  remarkable  one.  Whether  a  great 
poet  or  not  will  depend  on  the  scale  we  use  and 
the  meaning  we  affix  to  the  term.  The  heat  at 
eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  is  one  thing  and  the 
heat  at  eighty  degrees  of  Reannuir  is  a  very 
different  matter.  The  rank  of  jioets  is  a  point 
of  very  unstable  equilibrium.  From  the  days 
of  Homer  to  our  own,  oi-ities  have  been  dis- 
puting about  tlic  ])lace  to  bo  assigned  to  this  or 
that  member  of  the  poetic  hierarchy.     It  is  not 
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the  most  popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the 
greatest ;  Wordsworth  never  had  half  the  pop- 
ularity of  Scott  or  Moore.  It  is  not  the  mul- 
titude of  remembered  passages  which  settles 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry. 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all 
remember,  and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  "  Ars  Poetica " 
of  Horace?  It  is  crowded  with  lines  worn 
smooth  as  old  sesterces  by  constant  quotation. 
And  yet  we  should  rather  call  it  a  versified  criti- 
cism than  a  poem  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word. 
And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  "Essay 
on  Man,"  which  has  furnished  more  familiar 
lines  than  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  both  together  ?  For  all  that,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  school  of  writers  who  will  not 
allow  that  Pope  deserves  the  name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  out  what 
are  the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to 
become  commonplaces  in  literature  and  conver- 
sation. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Emer- 
son is  one  of  those  authors  whose  popularity 
must  diffuse  itself  from  above  downwards.  And 
after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that  "  The  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes"  is  greater  ss  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or 
Keats's  "Ode  tp  a  Nightingale,"  because  no 
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line  in  either  of  tliese  poerus  is  half  so  often 
quoted  as 

"  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  our  consid- 
eration of  Emerson's  poetry  with  Emerson's 
own  self-estimate.  He  says  in  a  fit  of  humility, 
writing  to  Cavlyle :  — 

'*  I  do  not  belong  to  the  poetB,  bnt  only  to  a.  loir 
department   of    literature,    the   reporters,    Bahnrban 

But  ]VIiss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr.  Ireland :  — 
"  He  once  said  to  me, '  I  am  not  a  great  poet  — 
bat  whateyer  is  of  me  is  a  poet.'  " 

These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offspring  of 
different  nioods  and  difft.'n'iit  ]K!i'io(ts. 

Here  is  a  fragment,  written   at   the   age  of 
twenty-eight,  in  which  his  self-distmst  and  his 
consciousness  of  the  "  vision,"  if  not  "  the  faculty, 
divine,"  are  revealed  with  the  brave  nudity  of 
the  rhythmic  confess!  oii;il :  — 
"Adiilliiiii'Oi-laiul.raiu, 
But  gifted  yet  to  kuow 
That  God  Las  ulierubiiti  who  go 
Siilg^ug  an  iitmiortal  HtraJii, 
Iniiuortal  bcrc  birlow. 
I  know  tlie  niiglity  bards, 
I  listeu  wliilu  tbcy  slug, 
And  now  T  know 
The  secret  store 
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Which  these  explore 

When  they  with  torch  of  genius  pieioe 

The  tenfold  clouds  that  cover 

The  riches  of  the  universe 

From  God's  adoring  lover. 

And  if  to  me  it  is  not  given 

To  fetch  one  ingot  thenbe 

Of  that  unfading  gold  of  Heaven 

His  merchants  may  dispense, 

Yet  well  I  know  the  royal  mine 

And  know  the  sparkle  of  its  ore, 
Know  Heaven's  truth  from  lies  that  shine,  — 

Explored,  they  teach  us  to  explore." 

These  lines  are  from  "  The  Poet,"  a  series 
of  fragments  given  in  the  "  Appendix,"  which, 
with  his  first  volume,  "  Poems,"  his  second, 
"  May-Day,  and  other  Pieces,"  form  the  complete 
ninth  volimie  of  the  new  series.  These  frag- 
ments contain  some  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest 
passages  to  be  found  in  his  poetical  works,  and 
if  the  reader  should  doubt  which  of  Emerson's 
self -estimates  in  his  two  different  moods  spoken 
of  above  had  most  truth  in  it,  he  could  question 
no  longer  after  reading  "  The  Poet." 

Emerson  has  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the 

■ 

true  poetic  f imction,  as  this  passage  from  ^  Mer- 
lin "  sufficiently  shows  :  — 

**  Thy  trivial  harp  will  never  please 
Or  fill  my  craving  ear  ; 
Its  chords  should  ring  as  blows  the  breeze^ 
Free,  peremptory,  clear. 
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No  jingling  Bcreiuider's  art 

Nor  tinldiug  uf  piano-strings 

Can  atakc  tlie  M'ild  bloocl  start 

Id  its  mystic  springs  ; 

Tlie  kiugly  bard 

Must  smite  the  chords  nidely  and  hard. 

As  with  haminei  or  with  mace  ; 

That  they  may  render  back 

Artful  thunder,  which  convejB 

Secrets  of  the  solar  track, 

Sparks  of  the  superaolar  blaze. 

Great  is  the  art. 

Great  ba  the  maimers  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  braiu  eucumlier 

With  the  ooil  of  rhythm  and  uaraber  ; 

But  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought 

He  shall  aye  elimb 

For  his  rhyiiifi. 

'Pass  in,  pass  in,'  tlie  itiigols  say, 
'  In  to  the  iip[ier  doors, 

Nor  count  (.-onip.irtiiH'uts  of  the  floors, 

But  mount  to  paradise 

By  the  stairway  of  surprise.'  " 

And  here  is  another  passage  from  "The  Poet," 
mentioned  in  the  qiiofcition  heforo  the  last,  in 
which  the  bard  is  spoken  of  as  jierf oi-niing;  greater 
rniracles  than  those  ascribed  to  Orplieua :  — 
"  A  Brother  of  the  world,  his  song 

Sounded  tike  a  tein[>est  strong 

Wluch  tore  from  oaks  tlieir  brunches  broad, 

And  stars  from  the  pcliptir  road. 

Time  wore  ho  as  his  elotiiiiig-wocds, 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Emerson's  poems. 


The  following  "  Prefatory  Note  "  by  Mr. 
Cabot  introduces  the  ninth  volume  of  the  series 
of  Emerson's  collected  works :  — 

"This  volume  contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  in- 
cluded in  the  Poems  and  May-Day  of  former  edi- 
tions. In  1876  Mr.  Emerson  pubHshed  a  selection 
from  his  poems,  adding  six  new  ones,  and  omitting 
many.  Of  those  omitted,  several  are  now  restored, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  many 
readers  and  lovers  of  them.  Also  some  pieces  never 
bef oro  published  are  here  given  in  an  Appendix,  on 
various  grounds.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  had 
Emerson's  approval,  but  to  have  been  withheld  be- 
cause they  were  unfinished.  These  it  seemed  best 
not  to  suppress,  now  that  they  can  never  receive  their 
completion.  Others,  mostly  of  an  early  date,  remained 
unpublished  doubtless  because  of  their  personal  and 
private  nature.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  an  auto- 
biographic interest  sufficient  to  justify  their  publica- 
tion. Others  again,  often  mere  fragments,  have  been 
admitted  as  characteristic,  or  as  expressing  in  poetic 
form  thoughts  found  in  the  Essays. 
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"  Tn  coming  to  a  derision  in  the^e  cases,  it  seemed 
on  the  whole  preferable  to  take  tlie  risk  of  including 
too  much  rather  than  the  opposite,  and  to  leave  tho 
taak  of  fmlher  winnowing  to  the  hands  of  time. 

"  As  was  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Eniei'don's  writings,  the  readings 
adopted  hy  him  in  the  '■  Selected  Poems  "  hare  not 
always  been  followed  here,  hut  in  some  cases  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  correlations  made  l>y  him  when 
be  was  in  fuller  strength  than  at  the  time  of  the  last 

"  A  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  of 
'■  May-Day,"  in  the  part  representative  of  the  march 
of  Spring,  received  his  sanction  as  bringing  them  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  events  is  Nature." 

Emerson's  verse  lias  been  a  fertile  souree  of 
discussion.  Some  h^ve  (.'iilled  liini  a  pot-t  and 
nothing  but  a  poet,  and  some  liave  made  so 
much  of  tlie  palpaljle  dffoots  of  his  verse  that 
they  have  forgotten  to  reeognize  its  true  claims. 
His  prose  is  often  highly  i>oetieal,  but  his  verse 
is  something  more  than  the  most  imaginative 
and  rhetorical  jiassages  of  his  prose.  An  illus- 
tration presently  to  be  given  will  make  this  point 

Poetry  is  to  prose  what  tho  so-called  full  dress 
of  the  ball-room  is  to  the  plainer  garments  of 
the  household  and  the  street.  Full  dress,  as  we 
call  it,  is  so  full  of  beauty  that  it  cannot  hold  it 
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all,  and  the  redundancy  of  nature  overflows  ihe 
narrowed  margin  of  satin  or  velvet. 

It  reconciles  us  to  its  approach  to  nudity  by 
the  richness  of  its  drapery  and  ornaments.  A 
pearl  or  diamond  necklace  or  a  blushing  bouquet 
excuses  the  liberal  allowance  of  undisguised  na- 
ture. We  expect  from  the  fine  lady  in  her 
brocades  and  laces  a  generosity  of  display  which 
we  should  reprimand  with  the  virtuous  severity  . 
of  TartujBfe  if  ventm-ed  upon  by  the  waiting- 
maid  in  her  calicoes.  So  the  poet  reveals  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  his  imaginative  and 
melodious  phrases,  —  the  flowers  and  jewels  of 
his  vocabulary. 

Here  is  a  prose  sentence  from  Emerson's 
"  Works  and  Days : "  — 

^'  The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first  Aryans. 
They  come  and  go  like  muffled  and  veiled  figures, 
sent  from  a  distant  friendly  party;  but  they  say 
nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring, 
they  carry  them  as  silently  away." 

Now  see  this  thought  in  full  dress,  and  then 
ask  what  is  the  difference  between  prose  and 

poetry :  — 

«  DAYS. 

*^  Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypooritio  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes^ 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file. 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will^ 
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Bread,  kinf^om,  stars,  anil  aky  that  hoUi  them  aU. 

I,  in  my  pleaolied  garden  wntcliGil  the  pomp. 

Forgot  mj  moniiug  wiahea,  hastily 

Took  a.  few  herbs  ami  applea,  and  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  silent,     I  too  late 

Under  her  Bolemu  fillet  saw  the  scorn." 

—  Cinderella  at  the  fireaitle,  and  Cindarells 
at  the  prince's  ball !  The  full  dress  version  of 
the  thought  la  glittermg  with  new  images  like 
bracelets  and  brooches  and  ear-rings,  and  fringed 
with  fresh  adjectives  like  edges  of  embroidery. 
That  one  word  pleached,  an  heir-loom  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  gives  to  the  noble  sonnet 
an  antique  dignity  and  charm  like  the  effect  of 
an  ancestral  jewel.  But  mark  that  now  the  poet 
reveals  himself  as  he  could  not  in  the  prosaic 
form  of  the  first  extract.  It  is  hi.s  own  neglect 
of  his  great  opportiniity  of  which  ho  now  speaks, 
and  not  merely  the  indolent  indifference  of 
others.  It  is  himself  who  is  the  objeft  of  scorn. 
Self-revelation  of  beauty  embellished  by  orna- 
ments is  the  privilege  of  full  dress  ;  self-reve- 
lation in  the  florid  costume  of  verse  is  the  divine 
right  of  the  poet.  Passion  that  must  express 
itself  longs  always  for  the  freedom  of  rhythmic 
utterance.  And  in  spite  of  the  exaggeration  and 
extravagance  which  shield  themselves  under  the 
claim  of  poetic  license,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
"  Tn  vino  Veritas  "  is  not  truer  than  In  carmine 
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As  a  further  illustration  of  what  has  just 
been  said  of  the  self-revelations  to  be  looked  for 
in  verse,  and  in  Emerson's  verse  more  especially, 
let  the  reader  observe  how  freely  he  talks  about 
his  bodily  presence  and  infirmities  in  his  poetry, 
—  subjects  he  never  referred  to  in  prose,  except 
incidentally,  in  private  letters. 

Emerson  is  so  essentially  a  poet  that  whole 
pages  of  his  are  like  so  many  litanies  of  alter- 
nating chants  and  recitations.  His  thoughts  slip 
on  and  off  their  light  rhythmic  robes  just  as  the 
mood  takes  him,  as  was  shown  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Many  of 
the  metrical  preludes  to  his  lectures  are  a  versi- 
fied and  condensed  abstract  of  the  leading  doc- 
trine of  the  discourse.  They  are  a  curious  in- 
stance of  survival ;  the  lecturer,  once  a  preachr 
er,  stm  wants  his  text ;  and  finds  his  scriptoral 
motto  in  his  own  rhythmic  inspiration. 

Shall  we  rank  Emerson  among  the  great  poets 

or  not  ? 

"  The  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind 
they  induce;   and  to  them,  of  all  men,. the  severest 

criticism  is  due." 

These  are  Emerson's  words  in  the  Preface  to 
"  Parnassus." 

His  own  poems  will  stand  this  test  as  well  as 
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any  in  the  language.  They  lift  the  reader  into 
a  Jiiglier  region  of  thought  and  feeling.  Thia 
seems  to  me  a  better  test  to  apply  to  them 
than  the  one  which  Mr,  Arnold  cited  from 
Milton.  The  passage  containing  this  must  be 
taken,  not  alone,  but  with  the  context.  Milton 
had  been  speaking  of  "  Logic  "  and  of  "  Rheto- 
ric," and  apoke  of  poetry  '*  as  being  less  subtile 
and  fine,  but  more  simple,  scusiioua,  and  passion- 
ate." This  relatiye  statement,  it  must  not  be 
foi^otten,  is  conditioned  by  what  went  before. 
If  the  tenns  are  used  absolutely,  and  not  com- 
paratively, as  Milton  u.sed  them,  they  must  be 
very  elastic  if  they  would  stretch  widely  enough 
to  include  all  the  poems  whicb  the  world  recog- 
nizes as  niRsterpieccs,  nay,  to  include  some  of 
the  best  of  Milton's  own. 

In  spite  of  what  he  said  about  himself  in  his 
letter  to  Carlvle.  Emerson  was  not  luily  a  poet, 
but  a  very  remarkable  one.  Wlietber  a  great 
poet  or  not  will  deiiend  on  tlie  scale  we  iise  and 
the  meaning  we  afRx  to  the  tenn.  Tlie  heat  at 
eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenlieit  is  one  thing  and  tlie 
beat  at  eighty  degrees  of  Ecauniuv  is  a  very 
different  matter.  The  rank  of  jiocts  is  a  point 
of  very  unstable  equilibrium.  From  the  days 
of  Homer  to  our  own,  ci-iti('s  have  been  dis- 
puting about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  this  or 
that  member  of  the  poetic  hierarchy.     It  is  not 
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the  most  popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the 
greatest ;  Wordsworth  never  had  half  the  pop- 
ularity of  Scott  or  Moore.  It  is  not  the  mul- 
titude of  remembered  passages  which  settles 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry. 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all 
remember,  and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  "  Ars  Poetica " 
of  Horace?  It  is  crowded  with  lines  worn 
smooth  as  old  sesterces  by  constant  quotation. 
And  yet  we  should  rather  call  it  a  versified  criti- 
cism than  a  poem  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word. 
And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  "Essay 
on  Man,"  which  has  furnished  more  familiar 
lines  than  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  both  together  ?  For  all  that,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  school  of  writers  who  will  not 
allow  that  Pope  deserves  the  name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  out  what 
are  the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to 
become  commonplaces  in  literature  and  conver- 
sation. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Emer- 
son is  one  of  those  authors  whose  poptdarity 
must  diffuse  itself  from  above  downwards.  And 
after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that  "  The  Van- 
ity of  Himian  Wishes"  is  greater  as  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or 
Keats's  "Ode  tp  a  Nightingale,"  because  no 


line  in  either  of  tliesc  poems  is  half  so  oiten 
quoted  as 

"  Ta  point  u  monil  or  wliim  u  tale." 

We  cannot  do  bett«r  than  begin  our  consid- 
eration of  Emopson's  poetry  with  Emerson's 
own  self -estimate.  He  aaya  in  a  fit  of  humility, 
writing  to  Cai-lyle:  — 

■■  I  do  not  belong  to  the  poets,  but  only  to  a  low 
dqtanment   uf    literuture,   the   reporters,   suburban 

But  Miss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr.  Ireland :  — 
"  He  once  said  to  me,  '  I  am  not  a  great  poet  — 
but  whatever  is  of  me  is  a  poeW  " 
These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offspring  of 

diff.'n-nt  inoy-is  rind  dJIfriviit  ]K'v\o<h. 

Here  is  a  fragiiient,  \\ritti.'n  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  in  whicli  his  self-ilistrust  and  Ins 
consciousness  of  the  "  vision,"  if  not  "  the  faculty, 
divine,"  are  i-evealcd  witli  the  brave  nudity  of 
the  rhythmic  confessional :  — 
"A  dull  luiciTlniii  brain, 

Uut  gifted  yet  to  know 

That  God  ho^  L-hcriibiin  who  go 

Singing  nn  inmiurtal  straiii. 

Immortal  liere  below. 

I  know  tlie  mighty  barda, 

I  listuu  wliile  tliey  sing, 

And  now  I  know 

The  setret  store 
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Which  these  explore 

When  they  with  torch  of  genius  pierce 

The  tenfold  clouds  that  cover 

The  riches  of  the  universe 

From  God*s  adoring  lover. 

And  if  to  me  it  is  not  given 

To  fetch  one  ingot  thence 

Of  that  unfading  gold  of  Heaven 

His  merchants  may  dispense, 

Yet  well  I  know  the  royal  mine 

And  know  the  sparkle  of  its  ore, 
Know  Heaven's  truth  from  lies  that  shine,  — 

Explored,  they  teach  us  to  explore." 

These  lines  are  from  "  The  Poet,"  a  series 
of  fragments  given  in  the  "  Appendix,"  which, 
with  his  first  volume,  "  Poems,"  his  second, 
"  May-Day,  and  other  Pieces,"  form  the  complete 
ninth  volume  of  the  new  series.  These  frag- 
ments contain  some  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest 
passages  to  be  found  in  his  poetical  works,  and 
if  the  reader  should  doubt  which  of  Emerson's 
self-estimates  in  his  two  different  moods  spoken 
of  above  had  most  truth  in  it,  he  could  question 
no  longer  after  reading  "  The  Poet." 

Emerson  has  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the 
true  poetic  function,  as  this  passage  from. ''  Mer- 
lin "  sufficiently  shows  :  — 

"  Thy  trivial  harp  will  never  please 
Or  fill  my  craving  ear  ; 
Its  chords  should  ring  as  blows  the  breeze. 
Free,  peremptory,  clear. 
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No  jingling  screntider's  art 

Nor  tinkling  of  piuiTO-strings 

Can  make  die  wild  blond  ittart 

In  its  mystic  springs ; 

The  kinglj  bard 

Must  smite  the  cbnrds  rude!;  nnd  lurd, 

As  with  hamuicr  or  with  aiava  ; 

That  they  may  render  back 

Ajtful  tbunder,  which  coaveyB 

Secrets  oC  the  solar  track. 

Sparks  of  the  supersolar  blaza. 

Great  is  the  art, 
Great  bo  the  manners  of  the  bard. 
Be  shall  not  his  brain  em^umber 
With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  uninber  ; 
Bat  leaving  mle  and  pale  forethought 
He  shall  aye  climb 
For  his  rhyme. 

'Pass  in,  pass  in,'  the  niigels  say, 
'  In  to  the  upper  doors. 
Nor  connt  compartments  uf  the  floors. 
But  mount  to  paradise 
By  the  stairwaj-  of  surprise,'  " 

And  here  is  another  passage  from  "  The  Poet," 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  before  the  last,  in 
which  the  bard  is  spoken  of  as  perfoniiing  greater 
miracles  than  those  ascribed  to  Orpheus :  — 
"A  Brothpt  of  the  world,  bi'  song 

Sounded  like  a  tempest  strong 

Wliich  tore  from  oaks  tboir  branches  broad, 

And  stars  from  tlie  ecliptic  mad. 

Time  wore  bu  ius  Jiis  clotliinir- weeds. 
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He  sowed  the  sun  and  moon  for  seeds. 

As  melts  the  iceberg  in  the  seas, 

As  clouds  give  rain  to  the  eastern  breeze. 

As  snow-banks  thaw  in  April's  beam. 

The  solid  kingdoms  like  a  dream 

Kesist  in  vain  his  motive  strain. 

They  totter  now  and  float  amain. 

For  the  Muse  gave  special  charge 

His  learning  should  be  deep  and  large. 

And  his  training  should  not  scant 

The  deepest  lore  of  wealth  or  want : 

His  flesh  should  feel,  his  eyes  should  read 

Every  maxim  of  dreadful  Need  ; 

In  its  fulness  he  should  taste 

Life's  honeycomb,  but  not  too  fast ; 

Full  fed,  but  not  intoxicated  ; 

He  should  be  loved  ;  he  should  be  hated  ; 

A  blooming  child  to  children  dear. 

His  heart  should  palpitate  with  fear." 

We  look  naturally  to  see  what  poets  were 
Emerson's  chief  favorites.  In  his  poems  "  The 
Test"  and  "The  Solution,"  we  find  that  the 
five  whom  he  recognizes  as  defjring  the  powers 
of  destruction  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Swedenborg,  Goethe. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  poetical  characterizatioiis 
from  "  The  Harp :  "— 

"  And  this  at  least  I  dare  afiBrm, 
Since  genius  too  has  bound  and  temiy 
There  is  no  bard  in  all  the  choir, 
Not  Homer's  self,  the  poet-sire, 
Wise  Milton's  odes  of  pensive  pkaanze^ 
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Of  Shakespeare  wliom  as>  luiud  c! 
Nuc  Collius'  vci^e  uf  teudt^r  piuu. 
If  or  Byron's  elarion  of  cUadaiu, 
Seott,  the  delight  of  generous  boys, 
Or  Wovdaworth,  Pan's  reeordiag  vob 
Not  one  uf  all  can  put  in  verse, 
Or  to  this  presence  could  rehekne 
The  sights  and  voices  ravishing 
The  boy  knew  on  the  hUls  in  spring." 

In  the  notice  of  "Parnassus"  some  of  liis 
preferences  have  been  already  meutioned. 

Comparisons  between  men  of  genius  for  the 
sake  of  aggrandizing  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  aje  the  staple  of  the  meaner  kinds  of 
criticism.    No  lover  of  art  will  clash  a  Venetian 

goblet  against  a  Roman  amphora  to  see  which 
is  strongest ;  no  lover  of  n;ituri'  undLTvalues  a 
violet  because  it  is  not  ii  rose.  But  comparisons 
used  in  the  way  of  dcsuription  are  not  odious. 

The  difference  between  Emci'son'a  poetry  and 
that  of  the  contenqw rant's  with  whom  he  would 
naturally  be  conijjai-ed  is  that  of  algebra  and 
arithmetic.  He  deiiJs  largely  in  geiiet-.il  sym- 
bols, abstractions,  and  infinite  series.  lie  is  al- 
ways seeing  the  universal  in  the  particular.  The 
great  multitude  of  niankinil  care  more  for  two 
and  two,  something  definite,  a  fixed  quantity, 
than  for  a  -\-  b''  and  x^',  —  symbols  used  for 
undetermined  amounts  and   indefinite  possibili- 
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all,  and  the  redundancy  of  nature  overflows  the 
narrowed  margin  of  satin  or  velvet. 

It  reconciles  us  to  its  approach  to  nudity  by 
the  richness  of  its  drapery  and  ornaments.  A 
pearl  or  diamond  necklace  or  a  blushing  bouquet 
excuses  the  liberal  allowance  of  undisguised  na- 
ture. We  expect  from  the  fine  lady  in  her 
brocades  and  laces  a  generosity  of  display  which 
we  should  reprimand  with  the  virtuous  severity 
of  Tartuffe  if  ventured  upon  by  the  waiting^ 
maid  in  her  calicoes.  So  the  poet  reveals  him- 
seK  under  the  protection  of  his  imaginative  and 
melodious  phrases,  —  the  flowers  and  jewels  of 
his  vocabulary. 

Here  is  a  prose  sentence  from  Emerson's 
"  Works  and  Days : "  — 

^^  The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first  Aryans. 
They  come  and  go  like  muffled  and  veiled  fignresy 
sent  from  a  distant  friendly  party;  but  they  say 
nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring, 
they  carry  them  as  silently  away." 

Now  see  this  thought  in  full  dress,  and  then 

ask  what  is  the  difference  between  prose  and 

poetry :  — 

"DAYS. 

*^  Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritio  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumh  like  barefoot  dervishes. 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file. 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  willy 
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Bread,  kJngdoro,  stare,  and  sky  that  hold*  tham  bU. 

I,  in  my  pleached  gartlan  wntcbed  the  pump. 

Forgot  my  moraing  wiHlics,  haatUy 

Took  a,  few  herba  and  apples,  and  Uie  Diiy 

Turned  and  departed  sUi-nt.     I  too  late 

Under  her  sulenm  fillet  saw  the  Boom." 

—  Cinderella  at  the  fireside,  and  Cinderella 
at  the  prince's  ball !  The  full  (Ireas  version  of 
the  thought  is  glittering  with  new  imnges  like 
bracelets  and  brooches  and  ear-rings,  and  fringed 
with  fresh  adjectives  like  edges  of  embroidery. 
That  one  word  pleached,  an  heir-lixnn  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day.  gives  to  the  noble  sonnet 
an  antique  dignity  and  charm  like  the  effect  of 
an  ancestral  jewel.  But  mark  that  now  the  poet 
reveals  himself  as  he  could  not  in  the  prosaic 
form  of  the  first  extra<'t.  It  is  his  own  neglect 
of  his  great  opportunity  of  which  he  now  sjwaks, 
and  not  merely  the  indolent  indifference  of 
others.  It  is  himself  who  is  the  object  of  scorn. 
Self-revelation  of  beauty  embellished  by  orna- 
ments is  the  privilcgti  of  full  di-esa ;  self-reve- 
lation in  the  floiil  costuuit  of  \tise  is  the  divine 
right  of  the  poet  Pisiiion  tint  must  etpieas 
itself  longs  il  vijs  for  the  frttdom  of  iluthniic 
utterance.  And  in  spite  of  the  exiggerition  and 
extravagance  winch  shield  thenif.elves  under  the 
claim  of  pottic  linensi.  I  venture  to  iffirm  that 
"  In  vino  Veritas  is  not  truer  than  In  c 
veritae. 
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As  a  further  illustration  of  what  has  just 
been  said  of  the  self-revelations  to  be  looked  for 
in  verse,  and  in  Emerson's  verse  more  especially, 
let  the  reader  observe  how  freely  he  talks  about 
his  bodily  presence  and  infirmities  in  his  poetry, 
—  subjects  he  never  referred  to  in  prose,  except 
incid^itally,  in  private  letters. 

Emerson  is  so  essentially  a  poet  that  whole 
pages  of  his  are  like  so  many  litanies  of  alter- 
nating chants  and  recitations.  His  thoughts  slip 
on  and  off  their  light  rhythmic  robes  just  as  the 
mood  takes  him,  as  was  shown  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Many  of 
the  metrical  preludes  to  his  lectures  are  a  versi- 
fied and  condensed  abstract  of  the  leading  doc- 
trine of  the  discourse.  They  are  a  curious  in- 
stance of  survival ;  the  lecturer,  once  a  preach- 
er, still  wants  his  text;  and  finds  his  scriptural 
motto  in  his  own  rhythmic  inspiration. 

Shall  we  rank  Emerson  among  the  great  poets 
or  not  ? 

"  The  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind 
they  induce;   and  to  them,  of  all  men,. the  severest 

criticism  is  due." 

These  are  Emerson's  words  in  the  Pre&ce  to 
"  Parnassus." 

His  own  poems  will  stand  this  test  as  well  as 
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any  in  the  language.  They  lift  the  reader  into 
a  higher  region  of  thought  anil  feeling.  This 
Beems  to  me  a  better  test  to  apply  to  them 
than  the  one  which  Mr.  Arnold  cited  from 
Milton.  The  passage  containing  this  must  be 
taken,  not  alone,  but  with  the  context.  Milton 
had  been  speaking  of  "  Logic  "  and  of  "  Rheto- 
ric," and  spoke  of  poetry  "  as  being  less  subtile 
ujid  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passion- 
ate." This  relative  statement,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  is  conditioned  by  what  went  before. 
If  the  terms  are  used  absolutely,  and  not  com- 
paratively, aa  Milton  used  them,  they  must  be 
very  elastic  if  they  would  stretch  widely  enough 
to  include  all  the  poems  which  the  world  recog- 
nizes 33  masterpieces,  nay,  to  include  some  of 
the  best  of  Milton's  own. 

In  spite  of  what  lie  said  about  himself  in  his 
letter  to  Carlyle,  Emerson  was  not  only  a  ])oet, 
but  a  very  remarkable  one.  ^Vlicthcr  a  great 
poet  or  not  will  depend  on  the  scale  we  use  and 
the  meaning  we  affix  to  tJie  term.  The  heat  at 
eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenlieit  is  one  thing  and  the 
heat  at  eighty  degi'ees  of  Kc'aiunur  is  a  very 
different  matter.  The  rank  of  jiocts  is  a  point 
of  very  unstable  eqiulibriiun.  From  the  (lays 
of  Homer  to  our  own,  critics  have  been  dis- 
puting about  the  ])lace  to  be  assigned  to  this  or 
that  member  of  the  poetic  hierarchy.     It  is  not 
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the  most  popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the 
greatest ;  Wordsworth  never  had  half  the  pop- 
ularity of  Scott  or  Moore.  It  is  not  the  mul- 
titude of  remembered  passages  which  settles 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry. 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all 
remember,  and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  "  Ars  Poetica " 
of  Horace?  It  is  crowded  with  lines  worn 
smooth  as  old  sesterces  by  constant  quotation. 
And  yet  we  should  rather  call  it  a  versified  criti- 
cism than  a  poem  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word. 
And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  "Essay 
on  Man,"  wliich  has  furnished  more  familiar 
lines  than  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  both  together  ?  For  all  that,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  school  of  writers  who  will  not 
allow  that  Pope  deserves  the  name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  out  what 
are  the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to 
become  commonplaces  in  literature  and  convert 
sation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Emer- 
son is  one  of  those  authors  whose  popularity 
must  diffuse  itself  from  above  downwards.  And 
after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that  "  The  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes"  is  greater  as  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or 
Keats's  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  because  no 


line  in  either  of  these  poems  b  half  so  often 
quoted  as 

"  To  point  B,  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  our  consid- 
eration of  Emerson's  poetry  with  Emerson ^s 
own  Bclf-estimate,  He  says  in  a  fit  of  humility, 
writing  to  Carlyle :  — 

''  I  do  not  belong  to  the  poeta,  bat  only  U>  a.  low 
department   of    Uteratore,    the   reporters,   subur1>an 

But  Miss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr.  Ireland  :  — 
"He  once  said  to  me,  '  I  am  not  a  great  poet  — 
but  whatever  is  of  me  is  a  poet,'  " 

These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offspring  of 
diff(>rent  niuntls  and  (iiffiTfnt  jioriuds. 

Here  is  a  fragment,  written   at   the   age  of 
tweuty-eight,  in  whicli  his  self-distrust  and  his 
consciousness  of  tlie  *'  vision,"  if  not  "  the  faculty, 
divine,"  are  revealed  with  tlie  brave  nudity  of 
the  rhythmic  confessional :  — 
"A  dull  iiLieertaiii  brain. 
But  gifted  yet  to  know 
That  God  lias  cherubim  who  go 
Silling  an  iniinui'tal  stiuiu, 
Iiiiiiiortiil  lieru  bi'low. 
I  know  tlie  mighty  Iwirds, 
I  listen  wliile  tliey  sing, 
And  now  I  know 
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Which  these  explore 

When  they  with  torch  of  genius  pierce 

Tlie  tenfold  clouds  that  cover 

The  riches  of  the  universe 

From  God's  adoring  lover. 

And  if  to  me  it  is  not  given 

To  fetch  one  ingot  thence 

Of  that  unfading  gold  of  Heaven 

His  merchants  may  dispense, 

Yet  well  I  know  the  royal  mine 

And  know  the  sparkle  of  its  ore, 
Know  Heaven's  truth  from  lies  that  shine,  — 

Explored,  they  teach  us  to  explore." 

These  lines  are  from  "  The  Poet,"  a  series 
of  fragments  given  in  the  "  Appendix,"  which, 
with  his  first  volume,  "  Poems,"  his  second, 
"May-Day,  and  other  Pieces,"  form  the  complete 
ninth  volume  of  the  new  series.  These  frag- 
ments contain  some  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest 
passages  to  be  found  in  his  poetical  works,  and 
if  the  reader  should  doubt  which  of  Emerson's 
self -estimates  in  his  two  different  moods  spoken 
of  above  had  most  truth  in  it,  he  could  question 
no  longer  after  reading  "  The  Poet." 

Emerson  has  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the 
true  poetic  function,  as  this  passage  from  "  Mer- 
lin "  sufficiently  shows  :  — 

"  Thy  trivial  harp  will  never  please 
Or  fill  my  craving  ear  ; 
Its  chords  should  ring  as  blows  the  breeze. 
Free,  peremptory,  clear. 
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No  jingling  Si-renader's  iiM; 

Kor  tinkling  of  piano-strings 

Chji  make  thu  wOd  liluud  start 

In  its  mystic  springs  ; 

Tlie  kingly  bard 

Must  gmite  the  cbords  rudoly  and  hud, 

Afi  with  banuupr  or  with  waee  ; 

Tha.!  they  may  render  liturk 

Artful  thunder,  which  conveys 

Secrets  of  the  sohir  track, 

Spaika  of  tiio  supcmulu  bloie. 

Great  is  the  art, 

Great  be  Uie  maimerB  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encamber 

With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  nmnber ; 

Bat  leaving  rule  asd  pale  forethought 

He  shall  aye  cllinb 

For  his  rhvTiip. 
'Pass  in,  piiss  iu,'  the  nugcls  say, 
'  In  to  the  nppor  doors, 

Nor  eount  conipartiiieuts  of  t!ie  floors, 

But  mount  to  paradise 

By  the  stiiiriViij"  of  surprise.'  " 

And  here  is  aiiotlier  passage  from  "  The  Poet," 
mentionetl  in  tlie  quotation  heforo  the  last,  in 
which  the  bartl  is  spoken  of  as  performing  greater 
miracles  than  tliose  ascribed  to  Orpheus:  — 
"A  Brother  of  the  world,  bis  soug 

Sounded  like  n,  tempest  strong 

Which  tore  fi'oni  oaks  their  branches  broad. 

And  stars  from  tlir>  pcliptic  road. 

Time  wore  he  as  his  clothing- weeds. 


I 
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He  sowed  the  sun  and  moon  for  seeds. 

As  melts  the  iceherg  in  the  seas, 

As  clouds  give  rain  to  the  eastern  breeze. 

As  snow-banks  thaw  in  April's  beam, 

The  solid  kingdoms  like  a  dream 

Kesist  in  vain  his  motive  strain. 

They  totter  now  and  float  amain. 

For  the  Muse  gave  special  charge 

His  learning  should  be  deep  and  large, 

And  his  training  should  not  scant 

The  deepest  lore  of  wealth  or  want : 

His  flesh  should  feel,  his  eyes  should  read 

Every  maxim  of  dreadful  Need  ; 

In  its  fulness  he  should  taste 

Life's  honeycomb,  but  not  too  fast ; 

Full  fed,  but  not  intoxicated  ; 

He  should  be  loved  ;  he  should  be  hated  ; 

A  blooming  child  to  children  dear. 

His  heart  should  palpitate  with  fear.'' 

We  look  naturally  to  see  what  poets  were 
Emerson's  chief  favorites.  In  his  poems  "  The 
Test"  and  "The  Solution,"  we  find  that  the 
five  whom  he  recognizes  as  defying  the  powers 
of  destruction  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Svvedenborg,  Goethe. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  poetical  characterizotLons 
from  "  The  Harp :  "— 

<<  And  this  at  least  I  dare  afiBrm, 
Since  genius  too  has  bound  and  teim^ 
There  is  no  bard  in  all  the  choir, 
Not  Homer's  self,  the  poet-sire. 
Wise  Milton's  odes  of  pensive  pleaanze^ 
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Or  Shakespeare  wbom  do  mind 

Nor  CoUins'  tUTAe  of  tender  ptUD, 

Nor  ByroD'a  cliirion  iif  disdain, 

Scott,  the  delight  of  geiieroua  boys. 

Or  Wordsworth,  Pali's  recording  voice,  - 

Not  one  of  aU  can  put  in  verse, 

Or  to  this  preseuce  could  rehearse 

The  sights  Hod  voites  ravishiiig 

The  boy  knew  on  the  Iiilis  in  spring. "  — 

In  the  notice  of  "  Pamassua "  some  of  his 
preferences  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Comparisons  between  men  of  genius  for  the 
sake  of  ^grandizing  the  one  at  the  expenae  of 
the  other  are  the  staple  of  the  meaner  kinds  of 
criticism.    Ko  lover  of  art  will  clash  a  Venetian 

goblet  against  a  Konian  amphora  to  see  which 
is  strongest;  no  \owv  of  nature  uiulc rvalues  a 
violet  because  it  is  not  ii  rose.  Hut  comjtarisons 
used  in  the  way  of  description  are  not  odions. 

The  difference  between  Emerson's  poetry  and 
that  of  the  conteni|)oraries  with  whom  he  would 
naturally  be  coni]):ued  is  that  of  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  lie  deals  largely  in  general  sym- 
bols, abstractions,  and  lutlnite  series.  He  is  al- 
ways seeing  the  univei-sal  in  the  particular.  The 
great  multitude  of  iiiankiud  care  more  for  two 
and  two,  something  definite,  a  fixed  quantity, 
than  for  a  -\-  b'  and  ar*'*,  —  symbols  used  for 
undetermined  amounts  and   indefinite  possibili- 
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ties.  Emerson  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  for  a  few  days  and 
nights  in  this  travelling  caravansary  between 
the  two  inns  that  hang  out  the  signs  of  Venus 
and  Mars,  This  little  planet  could  not  provin- 
cialize such  a  man.  The  multiplication-table  is 
for  the  every  day  use  of  every  day  earth-people, 
but  the  symbols  he  deals  with  are  too  vast,  some- 
times, we  must  own,  too  vague,  for  the  unillumi- 
nated  terrestrial  and  arithmetical  intelligence. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  might  have 
dropped  in  upon  us  from  some  remote  centre  of 
spiritual  life,  where,  instead  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction, children  were  taught  quaternions,  and 
where  the  fourth  dimension  of  space  was  as  famil- 
iarly known  to  everybody  as  a  foot-measure  or  a 
yard-stick  is  to  us.  Not  that  he  himself  dealt 
in  the  higher  or  the  louver  mathematics,  but  he 
saw  the  hidden  spiritual  meaning  of  things  as 
Professor  Cayley  or  Professor'  Sylvester  see  the 
meaning  of  their  mysterious  formulae.  Without 
using  the  Rosetta-stone  of  Swedenborg,  Emer- 
son finds  in  every  phenomenon  of  nature  a  hiero- 
glyphic. Others  measure  and  describe  the  monu- 
ments,— he  reads  the  sacred  inscriptions.  How 
alive  he  makes  Monadnoc!  Dinocrates  under- 
took to  "hew  Mount  Athos  to  the  shape  of 
man  "  in  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
AVithout  the  help  of  tools  or  workmen,  Emerson 
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"Chesliire's  haiight}'  liill"9tainl  before 
us  an  impersonatiou  of  kiugly  humanity,  and 
talk  with  U3  as  a  god  from  Olympus  might  have 
talked. 

This  is  the  fascination  of  Emerson's  poetry ; 
it  moves  in  a  world  of  universal  symbolism.  The 
sense  of  the  infinite  fills  it  with  its  majestio 
presence.  It  shows,  also,  that  he  has  a  keen 
delight  in  the  every-day  aspects  of  nature.  Bnt 
he  looks  always  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  never 
with  that  of  the  man  of  scienee.  The  law  of 
association  of  ideas  is  wholly  different  in  the  two. 
The  scientific  man  connects  objects  in  sequences 
and  series,  and  in  ao  doing  is  guided  by  their 
collective  resemblances.  His  aim  is  to  classify 
and  index  all  that  he  weea  and  contemplates  so 
as  to  show  the  rchitions  wliiiOi  unite,  and  learn 
the  laws  that  govern,  the  subjects  of  his  study. 
The  poet  links  the  most  remote  objects  together 
by  the  slender  filament  of  wit,  tlie  flowery  chain 
of  fancy,  or  the  livinp;,  pulsating  cord  of  imagina- 
tion, always  guided  by  his  instinct  for  the  beauti- 
ful. The  man  of  scicuee  clings  to  his  object,  as 
the  marsupial  embryo  to  its  teat,  until  he  has 
filled  himself  as  full  as  he  can  hold ;  the  poet 
takes  a  si])  of  his  <lew-dro]>,  throws  his  head  up 
like  a  chick,  rolls  ]ii«  eyes  around  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  heavens  abovi'  liiiii  and  the  universe  in 
general,  and  never  tliiuks  of  asking  a  Linna;an 
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question  as  to  the  flower  that  furnished  him 
his  dew-drop.  The  poetical  and  scientific  natures 
rarely  coexist ;  Haller  and  Goethe  are  examples 
which  show  that  such  a  union  may  occur,  but  as 
a  rule  the  poet  is  contented  with  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  and  leaves  the  study  of  Fraunhof er's 
lines  to  the  man  of  science. 

Though  far  from  being  a  man  of  science, 
Emerson  was  a  realist  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word.  But  his  realities  reached  to  the  highest 
heavens :  like  Milton,  — 

''  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  ; 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw"  — 

Everywhere  his  poetry  abounds  in  celestial  im- 
agery. If  Galileo  had  been  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
astronomer,  he  would  hardly  have  sowed  his 
verse  thicker  with  stars  than  we  find  them  in  the 
poems  of  Emerson. 

Not  less  did  Emerson  clothe  the  common  as- 
pects of  life  with  the  colors  of  his  imagination* 
He  was  ready  to  see  beauty  everywhere :  — 

**  Thou  can'st  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air, 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there. 
And  the  ripples  in  rhyme  the  oar  forsake.'' 

He  called  upon  the  poet  to 

*^  Tell  men  what  they  knew  before  ; 
Paint  the  prospect  from  their. door." 
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And  his  practice  waa  liku  liis  counsel.  He 
our  plain  New  Engluiid  lift;  with  as  honest  New 
England  eyes  a^  aver  looked  at  a  liuckleberiy- 
biish  or  into  a  milking'-pail. 

This  noble  quality  of  hJa  Lad  its  dangerous 
side.  In  one  of  Ms  exalted  moods  he  would 
have  us 


But  in  his  Lecture  on  "  Poetry  and  Imagina- 
tion," he  says :  — 

"  Wliat  we  ouce  admired  as  poetry  has  long  Mnee 
come  to  be  a  aonnd  of  tin  pana  ;  and  many  of  our 
later  books  we  have  oat^rown.  Perhaps  Homer  and 
Milton  will  be  tin  pans  yet" 

The  "graoe  and  gllmiiipr  of  romance"'  which 
was  to  invest  the  tin  pan  :ini  for^ottt'n,  and  he 
uses  it  as  a  belittling  olijcct  for  coinjiai'ison. 
He  himself  was  not  iiftcn  Iwtravcd  into  tlie  mis- 
take of  confoiniding  the  prosaic  with  tlie  jXH/tical, 
but  his  followers,  so  far  as  the  "realists"  have 
taken  their  hint  from  liim,  have  done  it  luost 
thoroughly.  Mr.  ^\'hitinan  enumerates  all  tlie 
objects  be  happens  to  be  looking  at  as  if  they 
were  equally  suggestive  to  the  poetical  mind,  fur- 
nishing bis  reader  a  large  assortment  on  which 
he  may  exercise  the  fullest  fivedom  of  selec- 
tion. It  is  only  giving  bim  the  same  liberty 
that  Lord  Timotliy  Dexter  allowed  bis  i-eadera 
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the  most  popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the 
greatest ;  Wordsworth  never  had  half  the  pop- 
ularity of  Scott  or  Moore.  It  is  not  the  mul- 
titude of  remembered  passages  which  settles 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry. 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all 
remember,  and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  "  Ars  Poetica " 
of  Horace?  It  is  crowded  with  lines  worn 
smooth  as  old  sesterces  by  constant  quotation. 
And  yet  we  should  rather  call  it  a  versified  criti- 
cism than  a  poem  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word. 
And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  "Essay 
on  Man,"  which  has  furnished  more  familiar 
lines  than  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained "  both  together  ?  For  all  that,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  school  of  writers  who  will  not 
allow  that  Pope  deserves  the  name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  out  what 
are  the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to 
become  commonplaces  in  literature  and  conver- 
sation. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Emei^ 
son  is  one  of  those  authors  whose  popularity 
must  diffuse  itself  from  above  downwards.  And 
after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that  "  The  Van- 
ity of  Himian  Wishes"  is  greater  as  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or 
Keats's  "Ode  tp  a  Nightingale,"  because  no 
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line  in  either  of  these  poems  is  half  so  often 

quoted  as 

"  To  point  a  moral  or  adora  a  tale." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  our  consid- 

eration   of    Emerson's    poetry    with    Emersoirs 

own  self -estimate.     He  says  in  a  fit  of  humility, 

writing  to  Carlyle :  — 

"  I  do  not  belong  t«  the  poets,  but  only  to  a  low- 

men." 

But  Miss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr.  Ireland :  — 

"  He  once  said  to  me,  '  I  am  not  a  great  poet  — 

but  whatever  is  of  me  is  a  poet '  " 

These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offepriag  of 

different  moods  and  diffui'ont  j)eriods. 

Hero  is  a  fragment,  wi'ittL'n  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  in  which  his  self -distrust  and  his 
consciousness  o£  the  "  vision,"  if  not  "  the  faculty, 
divine,"  are  revealed  with  the  brave  nudity  of 
the  rhythmic  confessional :  — 
"A  dull  imtoi'tiiiu  brain, 

But  gifted  yet  to  know 

That  God  has  uhcrubim  who  go 

Singing  an  iniinoi'tal  struiii, 

Iiiiiiiortsll  here  below. 

I  know  the  mighty  bards, 

I  listen  while  they  sing. 

And  now  I  know 

Tliu  secret  store 
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the  most  popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the 
greatest ;  Wordsworth  never  had  half  the  pop- 
ularity of  Scott  or  Moore.  It  is  not  the  mul- 
titude of  remembered  passages  which  settles 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry, 
(j ray's  "  Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all 
remember,  and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length. 
But  wliat  shall  we  say  to  the  "  Ars  Poetica " 
of  Ilorjice?  It  is  crowded  with  lines  worn 
smooth  as  old  sesterces  by  constant  quotation. 
And  yet  wo  should  rather  call  it  a  versified  criti- 
(^ism  than  a  poem  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word. 
And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  "Essay 
on  Man,"  which  has  furnished  more  familiar 
linos  than  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Ee- 
gnintHl  "  both  together?  For  all  that,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  school  of  writers  who  will  not 
allow  that  Pope  deserves  the  name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  out  what 
arc  the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to 
Ixvome  commonplaces  in  literature  and  conver- 
sation. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  £mei^ 
son  is  one  of  those  authors  whose  popularity 
must  diffuse  itself  from  above  downwards.  And 
after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that  "The  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes  *'  is  greater  as  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or 
Koats*s  *'Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  became  no 
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line  in  either  of  these  poems  is  half  so  often 
quoted  as 

"  To  poist  a  moml  or  tdom  n  Ulc." 

We  caiuot  da  better  than  begin  our  consitl- 
eratioa  of  Emerson's  poetry  with  Emerson's 
own  self-estimate.  He  says  in  a  fit  of  humility, 
writing  to  Carlyle :  — 

''  I  do  not  belong  to  the  poets,  but  only  to  n  low 
department   of    Uteratiire,    the   reiMti-ters,   subnrbui 

But  Miss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr,  Ireland  :  — 
"  He  once  said  to  me,  '  I  am  not  a  great  poet  — 
but  whatever  is  of  me  ii  a  poet.'  " 

These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offspring  of 
different  moods  and  diffei-ent  periods. 

Here  is  a  fragment,  written    at    the    age  of 
twenty-eight,  in  which  his  self-distrust  and  his 
consciousness  of  the  "  vision,"  if  not  "  the  faculty, 
divine,"  are  I'evealed  with  the  brave  nudity  of 
the  rhythmic  confessional :  — 
"AduUuiiCL-rtftmbrain, 
But  gifted  yet  tu  know 
That  God  Las  clioi-ubiiii  wbo  go 
Singing  ail  iitiniui'tid  atiaiu, 
Iniuiurtal  here  below, 
I  know  the  iiiigbty  bnnU, 
I  liateii  while  tliey  sing. 
And  now  I  know 
The  sceret  store 
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Which  these  explore 

When  they  with  torch  of  genius  pierce 

The  tenfold  clouds  that  cover 

The  riches  of  the  universe 

From  God*s  adoring  lover. 

And  if  to  me  it  is  not  given 

To  fetch  one  ingot  thence 

Of  that  unfading  gold  of  Heaven 

His  merchants  may  dispense, 

Yet  well  I  know  the  royal  mine 

And  know  the  sparkle  of  its  ore, 
Know  Heaven's  truth  from  lies  that  shine,  — 

Explored,  they  teach  us  to  explore." 

These  lines  are  from  "  The  Poet,"  a  series 
of  fragments  given  in  the  "  Appendix,"  which, 
with  his  first  volume,  "  Poems,"  his  second, 
"  May-Day,  and  other  Pieces,"  form  the  complete 
ninth  volume  of  the  new  series.  These  frag- 
ments contain  some  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest 
passages  to  be  found  in  his  poetical  works,  and 
if  the  reader  should  doubt  which  of  Emerson's 
self -estimates  in  his  two  different  moods  spoken 
of  above  had  most  truth  in  it,  he  could  question 
no  longer  after  reading  "  The  Poet." 

Emerson  has  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the 

true  poetic  function,  as  this  passage  from  "  Meiv 

lin  "  sufficiently  shows  :  — 

"  Thy  trivial  harp  will  never  please 
Or  fill  my  craving  ear  ; 
Its  chords  should  ring  as  blows  the  breeze^ 
Free,  peremptory,  clear. 
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No  jingUiig  sercoader's  art 

Nor  tinkling  of  piano-strings 

Caji  make  the  'I'ild  hlaod  start 

In  ita  myatio  springs ; 

Tlie  fcingly  bnrd 

Must  smitd  the  chords  rudi?!]r  and  hud, 

As  with  hammer  or  with  aiiice  ; 

That  they  maj  render  back 

Artful  thunder,  which  convoys 

Secrets  of  the  solar  track, 

Sparks  of  the  supersular  btaxe. 

Great  is  the  art. 

Great  be  the  ntaiuicrs  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  brain  enontnher 

With  the  coil  ot  rhythm  and  Doniber  ; 

But  Icaviug  rule  and  palo  forethought 

He  shall  aye  climb 

For  his  rhyme. 
'  Pass  in,  pHss  in,'  fl»>  iiiigi-la  s:iy, 
*  In  to  the  n[>]itr  cb.iir.s. 

Nor  count  tiini  pari  inputs  iif  llie  floors. 

But  moinit  to  p^imdisc 

By  the  stairway  of  anrprise.'  " 

And  here  is  another  jiassage  from  "  The  Poet," 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  before  the  last,  in 
which  the  hard  is  spoken  of  as  jierforniing  greater 
miracles  than  those  ascribed  to  Oii)heus :  — 
"A  Brother  of  the  world,  liju  song 

Sounded  like  a  tempest  strong 

Which  tore  from  oaks  their  branches  broad, 

And  stars  from  tlic  ecliptic  rnnd. 

Time  wore  be  ;is  his  clothing- weeds. 
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He  sowed  the  sun  and  moon  for  seeds. 

As  melts  the  iceberg  in  the  seas, 

As  clouds  give  rain  to  the  eastern  breeze, 

As  snow-banks  thaw  in  April's  beam, 

The  solid  kingdoms  like  a  dream 

Resist  in  vain  his  motive  strain, 

They  totter  now  and  float  amain. 

For  the  Muse  gave  special  charge 

His  learning  should  be  deep  and  large, 

And  his  training  should  not  scant 

The  deepest  lore  of  wealth  or  want : 

His  flesh  should  feel,  his  eyes  should  read 

Every  maxim  of  dreadful  Need  ; 

In  its  fulness  he  should  taste 

Life's  honeycomb,  but  not  too  fast ; 

Full  fed,  but  not  intoxicated  ; 

He  should  be  loved  ;  he  should  be  hated  ; 

A  blooming  child  to  children  dear. 

His  heart  should  palpitate  with  fear." 

We  look  naturally  to  see  what  poets  were 
Emerson's  chief  favorites.  In  his  poems  "  The 
Test"  and  "The  Solution,"  we  find  that  the 
five  whom  he  recognizes  as  defying  the  powers 
of  destruction  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Swedenborg,  Goethe. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  poetical  characterisations 
from  "  The  Harp :  "— 

"  And  this  at  least  I  dare  afiBrm, 
Since  genius  too  has  bound  and  temiy 
There  is  no  bard  in  all  the  choir, 
Not  Homer's  self,  the  poet-sire, 
Wise  Milton's  odes  of  penaiye  pleamze^ 
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Or  ShtUcespeikrc  wliotn  no  iiiliid  can  meMure, 

Nur  CuUiua'  vane  uf  leixlfr  pain. 

Nor  Byron's  cbirion  of  disJaiu, 

Scott,  the  delight  of  geueroua  boys, 

Or  Wonlswortli,  Pan's  recording  toicb,  — 

Not  one  of  all  can  put  in  verae, 

Or  to  tliis  prcaeiiv«  could  rcheone 

The  sights  iind  Toices  ravUliiiig 

The  buy  knew  on  the  hiHn  in  sprtog."  — 

In  the  notite  of  "  PamaBsus "  somo  of  hia 
preferences  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Comparlsona  Vwtween  men  of  genius  for  the 
sake  of  aggrandiziag  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  are  the  staple  of  the  meaner  kinds  of 
criticiam.  No  lover  of  art  will  clash  a  Venetian 
goblet  against  a  Roman  amphora  to  see  which 
is  strongest ;  no  lo\er  of  luiturL-  inulerviiliiL'.s  a 
violet  because  it  is  not  a  rose.  Hut  coni])arisons 
used  in  the  way  of  ilcseription  are  not  odious. 

The  difference  Iwtwcfii  Eiiiers<in's  poetry  aiid 
that  of  the  eonteiiiporaries  with  \v]iom  lie  would 
naturally  be  compared  is  tliat  of  algebra  and 
arithmetic.  lie  deals  largely  in  genur.J  sym- 
bols, abstractions,  and  iiiliuite  series.  He  is  al- 
ways seeing  the  universal  in  tlie  iJarticular.  Tlie 
great  multitude  of  inanlvind  care  more  for  two 
and  two,  something  definite,  a  fixed  quantity, 
than  for  a  +  &'*  and  x^'*,  —  symbols  used  for 
undetermined  amounts  and  indefinite  possibili- 
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ties.  Emerson  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  for  a  few  days  and 
nights  in  tliis  travelling  caravansary  between 
the  two  inns  that  hang  out  the  signs  of  Venus 
and  Mars.  This  little  planet  could  not  provin- 
cialize such  a  man.  The  multiplication-table  is 
for  the  every  day  use  of  every  day  earth-people, 
but  the  symbols  he  deals  with  are  too  vast,  some- 
times, we  must  own,  too  vague,  for  the  unillumi- 
nated  terrestrial  and  arithmetical  intelligence. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  might  have 
dropped  in  upon  us  from  some  remote  centre  of 
spiritual  life,  where,  instead  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction, children  were  taught  quaternions,  and 
where  the  fourth  dimension  of  space  was  as  famil- 
iarly known  to  everybody  as  a  foot-measure  or  a 
yard-stick  is  to  us.  Not  that  he  himself  dealt 
in  the  higher  or  the  louver  mathematics,  but  he 
saw  the  hidden  spiritual  meaning  of  things  as 
Professor  Cayley  or  Professor  Sylvester  see  the 
meaning  of  their  mysterious  formidae.  Without 
using  the  Kosetta-stone  of  Swedenborg,  Emer- 
son finds  in  every  phenomenon  of  nature  a  hiero- 
glyphic. Others  measure  and  describe  the  monu- 
ments,— he  reads  the  sacred  inscriptions.  How 
alive  he  makes  Monadnoc!  Dinocrates  under- 
took to  "hew  Mount  Athos  to  the  shape  of 
man"  in  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Without  the  help  of  tools  or  workmen,  Emerson 
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.  makes  "Cheshire's  haiiglity  hil]"Btanil  before 
US  an  impersonatioQ  of  kingly  humanity,  aud 
talk  with  U9  as  a  god  from  Olympus  might  have 
talked. 

This  is  the  fascination  of  Emerson's  poetry ; 
it  moves  in  a  world  of  universal  symbolism.  The 
sense  of  the  infinite  jills  it  with  its  majestic 
presence.  It  shows,  also,  that  he  has  a  keen 
delight  in  the  every-day  aspects  of  nature.  But 
he  looks  always  with  the  eye  of  a  iK>et,  never 
with  that  of  the  man  of  science.  The  law  of 
assoeiatioQ  of  ideas  is  wholly  different  in  the  two. 
The  scientific  man  connects  objects  in  sequences 
and  series,  and  in  so  doing  is  guided  by  their 
collective  resemblances.  His  aim  is  to  classify 
and  indeif  all  th.it  lie  '■fci  luid  contcmjihitc'*  so 
as  to  show  the  relations  wbiiOi  unite,  and  learn 
the  laws  that  govern,  the  subjects  of  his  study. 
The  poet  links  flie  most  icmote  objects  together 
hy  the  slender  fihuuciit  of  nit.  the  flowery  chain 
of  fancy,  or  the  li\inq;.  piiKatiug  cord  of  iiungina- 
tion,  always  guidi-d  l>j  }\i-^  instinct  for  the  beauti- 
ful. The  man  of  si-iencc  clings  to  his  object,  as 
the  marsupial  embryo  to  its  teat,  until  he  hai 
filled  himself  a^*  full  a=i  he  can  hold :  the  jioct 
takes  a  sip  of  bis  (lcw-<lro]>.  tbrowi  his  bead  up 
like  a  chick,  rolls  his  eyes  around  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  heavens  abo\  i-  him  and  the  universe  in 
general,  and  never  tiiiuks  of  asking  a  Linua;an 
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question  as  to  the  flower  that  furnished  him 
his  dew-drop.  The  poetical  and  scientific  natures 
rarely  coexist;  Haller  and  Goethe  are  examples 
which  show  that  such  a  union  may  occur,  but  as 
a  rule  the  poet  is  contented  with  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  and  leaves  the  study  of  Fraunhofer's 
lines  to  the  man  of  science. 

Though  far  from  being  a  man  of  science, 
Emerson  was  a  realist  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word.  But  his  realities  reached  to  the  highest 
heavens :  like  Milton,  — 

"  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  ; 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw"  — 

Everywhere  his  poetry  abounds  in  celestial  im- 
agery. If  Galileo  had  been  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
astronomer,  he  would  hardly  have  sowed  his 
verse  thicker  with  stars  than  we  find  them  in  the 
poems  of  Emerson. 

Not  less  did  Emerson  clothe  the  common  as- 
pects of  life  with  the  colors  of  his  imagination* 
He  was  ready  to  see  beauty  everywhere :  — 

"  Thou  can'st  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air, 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there, 
And  the  ripples  in  rhyme  the  oar  forsake.'' 

He  called  upon  the  poet  to 

**  Tell  men  what  they  knew  before  ; 
Paint  the  prospect  from  their. door." 
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And  his  practice  was  Uktf  lils  counsel.  Tla  saw 
our  plain  New  Engltjui  life  witi  as  buneet  New 
England  eyea  as  evei  looked  at  a  liuekleberry- 
busb  or  into  a  niilkiiig-pail. 

Tliia  noble  quality  of  his  had  its  dangerous 
side.  In  one  of  his  exalted  moods  lie  would 
have  us 

"Give  to  barrows,  trayii  and  pans 
Grace  mid  glimmer 


But  in  his  Lecture  on  "  Poetry  and  Imagina- 
tion," he  says :  — 

"  Wliat  we  once  admired  aa  poetry  has  long  since 
come  to  be  a  sound  of  tin  pans ;  and  many  of  oor 
later  books  we  have  outgrown.  Pertnps  Homer  and 
Milton  will  be  tiu  pans  yet." 

The  "  p-iu-e  and  f,'liminer  of  romance"  which 
was  to  invest  the  tin  pan  -.in:  foi'^^otton,  aiul  ho 
uses  it  as  a  belittling  oliject  for  comparison. 
He  himself  was  not  often  Ijctraywl  into  tlie  mis- 
take of  confoundinj;  tile  prosiiic  with  the  poetical, 
but  his  follower^,  so  far  as  the  "idealists"  have 
taken  their  hint  from  luin,  have  done  it  most 
thoroughly,  ilr.  AVhitnian  enumerates  all  the 
objects  he  hajipcns  to  be  luuking  at  as  if  tlicy 
were  equally  suggestive  to  the  poetieal  tuind,  fur- 
nishing  his  reader  a  largo  assortment  on  whieh 
he  may  exercise  the  fullest  frectlom  of  selec- 
tion. It  is  only  giving  him  the  same  liberty 
that  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  allowed  hia  readei's 
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in  the  matter  of  punctuation,  by  leaving  all 
stops  out  of  his  sentences,  and  printing  at  the 
end  of  his  book  a  page  of  commas,  semicolons, 
colons,  periods,  notes  of  interrogation  and  ex- 
clamation, with  which  the  reader  was  expected 
to  "  pepper "  the  pages  as  he  might  see  fit. 

French  realism  does  not  stop  at  the  tin  pan, 
but  must  deal  with  the  slop-pail  and  the  wash- 
tub  as  if  it  were  literally  true  that 

"  In  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings." 

Happy  were  it  for  the  world  if  M.  Zola  and  his 
tribe  would  stop  even  there ;  but  when  they  cross 
the  borders  of  science  into  its  infected  districts, 
leaving  behind  them  the  reserve  and  delicacy 
which  the  genuine  scientific  observer  never  for- 
gets to  carry  with  him,  they  disgust  even  those 
to  whom  the  worst  scenes  they  describe  are  too 
wretchedly  familiar.  The  true  realist  is  such  a 
man  as  Parent  du  Chatelet ;  exploring  all  that 
most  tries  the  senses  and  the  sentiments,  and 
reporting  all  truthfully,  but  soberly,  chastely, 
without  needless  circumstance,  or  picturesque 
embellishment,  for  a  useful  end,  and  not  for  a 
mere  sensational  effect. 

What  a  range  of  subjects  from  "  The  Prob- 
lem "  and  "  Uriel "  and  "Forenmners  "  to  "  The 
IIumble-Bee  "  and  "  The  Titmouse ! "  Nor  let 
the  reader  who  thinks  the  poet  must  go  far  to 


find  a  fitting  theme  fail  to  rciwl  tlip  Bingiiltirly 
impressive  home-poem,  "  Hamatreya."  beginning 
with  the  names  of  the  Buceeaaive  owners  of-  a 
piece  of  hind  in  Concord,  — r  probably  the  same 
he  owned  after  the  last  of  them  :  — 

"BuUceley,  Hunt,  Willanl,  Hosiner,  Meriam,  Flint," 
and  ending  with  the  austere  and  aolenm  "  Earth- 
Full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  with  a  strong 
desire  for  poetical  expression,  Emerson  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  the  mechanical  part  of  met- 
rical composition.  His  muse  picked  lier  way  as 
his  speech  did  in  conversation  and  in  lecturing. 
He  made  desperate  work  now  and  then  with 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  showinj,''  that  though  a  born 
poet  he  was  not  a  boiu  siiijii'c  Think  of  mak- 
ing "  feeble  "  rhynto  with  "  ]H'0[ili',  '  "iibroad" 
with  "Lord,"  and  contfuiplate  the  following 
couplet  which  one  caiuiot  make  ihymc  without 
actual  verbicide :  — 

"  Where  feeds  the  uiooso,  :irid  w;ilks  tlio  surly  hear, 
And  up  the  t:ill  mast  runs  (lie  woiidi>eek  "-  are  I 

And  how  could  prose  go  on  all-fours  mom  nn- 
metrically  than  this  ? 

"  In  Adii-ondiio  hikes 
At  morn  or  noim  the  guide  rows  hart- bended," 
It  was  surely  not  difficult  to  say  — 

"At  moru  ur  noon  bare-headed  rows  the  guide." 
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And  yet  while  we  note  these  blemishes,  many  of 
us  will  confess  that  we  like  his  uncombed  verse 
better,  oftentimes,  than  if  it  were  trinuned  more 
neatly  and  disposed  more  nicely.  When  he  is 
at  his  best,  his  lines  flow  with  careless  ease,  as  a 
mountain  stream  tumbles,  sometimes  rough  and 
sometimes  smooth,  but  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  rocks  it  runs  against  and  the  grating  of 
the  pebbles  it  rolls  over. 

There  is  one  trick  of  verse  which  Emerson 
occasionally,  not  very  often,  indulges  in.  This 
is  the  crowding  of  a  redundant  syllable  into  a 
line.  It  is  a  liberty  which  is  not  to  be  abused  by 
the  poet.  Shakespeare,  the  supreme  artist,  and 
Milton,  the  "  mighty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmo- 
nies," knew  how  to  use  it  effectively.  Shelley 
employed  it  freely.  Bryant  indulged  in  it  oc- 
casionally, and  wrote  an  article  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  "North  American  Review  "  in  defence 
of  its  use.  Willis  was  fond  of  it.  As  a  relief 
to  monotony  it  may  be  now  and  then  allowed, 
— may  even  have  an  agreeable  effect  in  breaking 
the  monotony  of  too  formal  verse.  But  it  may 
easily  become  a  deformity  and  a  cause  of  aver^ 
sion.  A  humpback  may  add  picturesqueness  to 
a  procession,  but  if  there  are  too  many  hump- 
backs in  line  we  turn  away  from  the  sight  of 
them.  Can  any  ear  reconcile  itself  to  the  last 
of  these  three  lines  of  Emerson's  ? 
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"Oh,  what  is  Heavun  but  tli«  fulluwitiip 
Of  mitula  tliat  eacli  can  staud  ngaiust  Clie  world 
By  its  own  meek  and  iDcorruptiblK  will  ?  " 

These  lines  that  lift  their  backs  up  in  the  mid- 
dle —  span-worm  lines,  we  may  call  tliem  —  are 
not  to  be  commended  for  coimnon  use  because 
some  great  poets  have  now  and  then  admitted 
them.  They  have  invadetl  some  of  our  recent 
poetry  as  the  canker- woims  {gather  on  our  elma 
in  June.  Emerson  has  one  or  two  of  them  here 
and  there,  but  they  never  swarm  on  his  louves 
so  as  to  frighten  us  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  for  the  violently  artificial  rhythms  and 
rhymes  which  have  reappeared  of  late  in  English 
and  Amurinaii  Hh.T.itmv,  EnwTson  wniild  as  snon 
have  tried  to  ride  three  horses  at  ouee  in  a  cir- 
cus as  to  shut  himself  up  in  triolets,  or  attemjit 
any  cat's -cradle    tricks  of    rhyuiiug  sleight  of 

If  we  allow  that  Emerson  is  not  a  bora  singer, 
that  he  is  a  careless  versifier  and  rhymer,  we 
must  still  recognize  that  there  is  something  in 
his  verse  which  belinigs,  indissolnbly,  sacredly, 
to  his  thought.  Who  would  decant  tlie  wine 
of  his  poetry  from  its  quaint  and  antique-look- 
ing lagena  ?  —  liead  his  j)oeni  to  the  iEolian 
harp  ("  The  Harp  ")  and  his  model  betrays  it- 
self:— 
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**  These  syllables  that  Nature  spoke, 
And  the  thoughts  that  in  him  woke 
Can  adequately  utter  none 
Save  to  his  ear  the  wind-harp  lone. 
Therein  I  hear  the  Parcse  reel 
The  threads  of  man  at  their  humming  wheel. 
The  threads  of  life  and  power  and  pain. 
So  sweet  and  mournful  falls  the  strain. 
And  best  can  teach  its  Delphian  chord 
How  Nature  to  the  soul  is  moored. 
If  once  again  that  silent  string, 
As  erst  it  wont,  would  thrill  and  ring." 

There  is  no  need  of  quoting  any  of  the  poems 
which  have  become  familiar  to  most  true  lov- 
ers of  poetry.  Emerson  saw  fit  to  imitate  the 
Egyptians  by  placing  "  The  Sphinx  *'  at  the 
entrance  of  his  temple  of  song.  This  poem  was 
not  fitted  to  attract  worshippers.  It  is  not  easy 
of  comprehension,  not  pleasing  in  movement 
As  at  first  written  it  had  one  verse  in  it  which 
sounded  so  much  like  a  nursery  rhyme  that 
Emerson  was  prevailed  upon  to  omit  it  in  the 
later  versions.  There  are  noble  passages  in  it, 
but  they  arc  for  the  adept  and  not  for  the  begin- 
ner. A  commonplace  young  person  taking  up 
the  volume  and  puzzling  his  or  her  way  along 
will  come  by  and  by  to  the  verse  :  — 

"  Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free  ?-— 
I  would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me." 
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The  oommoQpUce  young  person  will  be  apt  to 
say  or  think  p'est  magn-ijtqiie,  maU  f e  n'e»t  pas 
—  V  amour. 

The  third  poem  in  the  volutne,  "  The  Prob- 
lem," should  have  i^tood  first  in  order.  This 
ranks  among  the  finest  of  Emerson'§  poems. 
All  his  earlier  verse  has  a  certain  freshness 
which  belongs  to  the  first  outburst  of  song  in  a 
poetic  nature.  "  Each  and  All,"  "  The  Humble- 
Bee,"  "  The  Snow-Storm,"  should  be  read  before 
"  Ui-iel,"  "  The  World-Soul,"  or  "  Mithridatea." 
"  Monadnoc  "  will  be  a,  good  test  of  the  read- 
er's taste  for  Emerson's  poetry,  and  after  this 
"  Woodnotes,"  ^, 

In  studying  his  poems  ve  mnst  not  overlook 
th-  dJiiKVof  lUiuiy  of  tlifir  dt-spriptivc  |ror- 
tion";  If  in  the  flights  <if  his  iiiiiigiuation  lie 
IS  like  the  stroug-wiii-ed  bird  of  i.assagc,  in  his 
exquisite  choice  of  (loscrijitive  eiiithi'ts  he  re- 
mindb  me  of  the  tc it  >ii-i-o^li-i !/.■!.  His  subtle  sulec- 
tive  mstinct  puiietriites  the  vocabuhiry  for  the 
one  word  he  wants,  as  the  loni;-,  slomler  bill  of 
those  birds  dives  deep  into  tlie  flower  for  its 
drop  of  honey.  Here  is  ;i  passage  showing  admi- 
rably the  two  dift'cri'nt  conditions:  wings  closed 
and  the  seleetive  instinct  piclviii"  out  its  de- 
scriptive expitis-iions  ;  then  suddenly  wings  flash- 
ing open  and  the  iiii:ii;iiiatiiin  in  the  tirmanicnt, 
where  it  is  al-vays  :it  iionic.     Follow  the  pitiful 
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ties.  Emerson  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  for  a  few  days  and 
nights  in  this  travelling  caravansary  between 
the  two  inns  that  hang  out  the  signs  of  Venus 
and  Mars.  This  little  planet  could  not  provin- 
cialize such  a  man.  The  multiplication-table  is 
for  the  every  day  use  of  every  day  earth-people, 
but  the  symbols  he  deals  with  are  too  vast,  some- 
times, we  must  own,  too  vague,  for  the  unillumi- 
nated  terrestrial  and  arithmetical  intelligence. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  might  have 
dropped  in  upon  us  from  some  remote  centre  of 
spiritual  life,  where,  instead  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction, children  were  taught  quaternions,  and 
where  the  fourth  dimension  of  space  was  as  famil- 
iarly known  to  everybody  as  a  foot-measure  or  a 
yard-stick  is  to  us.  Not  that  he  himself  dealt 
in  the  higher  or  the  louver  mathematics,  but  he 
saw  the  hidden  spiritual  meaning  of  things  as 
Professor  Cayley  or  Professor  Sylvester  see  the 
meaning  of  their  mysterious  formulae.  Without 
using  the  Kosetta-stone  of  Swedenborg,  Emer- 
son finds  in  every  phenomenon  of  nature  a  hiero- 
glyphic. Others  measure  and  describe  the  monu- 
ments,— he  reads  the  sacred  inscriptions.  How 
alive  he  makes  Monadnoc!  Dinocrates  under- 
took to  "hew  Mount  Athos  to  the  shape  of 
man"  in  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
AVithout  the  help  of  tools  or  workmen,  Emerson 


.  makes  "Cheshire's  haughty  hill "  stand  before 
US  an  impersonation  of  kingly  humanity,  and 
talk  with  us  as  ft  ^od  from  Olympus  might  have 
talkwl. 

This  is  the  fascination  of  Emerson's  poetry ; 
it  moves  in  a  world  of  universal  symbolism.  The 
sense  of  the  infinite  fills  it  with  its  ninjcittio 
presence.  It  shows,  also,  that  he  ha«  a  keen 
delight  in  the  every-day  asjjects  of  nature.  But 
he  looks  always  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  never 
with  that  of  the  man  of  science.  The  law  of 
association  of  ideas  is  wholly  different  in  the  two. 
The  scientific  man  connecttt  objects  in  neqiiences 
and  series,  and  in  so  doing  is  guided  by  their 
collective  resemblances.  His  aim  is  to  classify 
and  index  nil  that  he  sees  and  contemplates  so 
as  to  show  the  relations  wliicli  iniite,  and  learn 
the  laws  that  govern,  the  subjects  of  his  study. 
The  poet  links  tlie  most  remote  objects  together 
by  the  slender  Jilamont  of  wit,  the  flowery  chain 
of  fancy,  or  the  living,  jHdsating  cord  of  inmgina^ 
tion,  always  giiidt'd  l>y  his  instinct  for  tlie  beauti- 
ful. The  man  of  science  clings  to  his  object,  as 
the  marsu])ial  embryo  to  its  teat,  nntil  he  has 
filled  himself  as  f\dl  as  he  can  hold ;  the  i)oet 
takes  a  sip  of  his  dcw-dro]),  tlii-ows  his  head  np 
like  a  chick,  rolls  his  eves  around  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  heavens  above  bini  and  the  universe  in 
general,  and  never  thinks  of  asking  a  Linuaaan 
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question  as  to  the  flower  that  furnished  him 
his  (lew-drop.  The  poetical  and  scientific  natures 
rarely  coexist;  Haller  and  Goethe  are  examples 
which  show  that  such  a  union  may  occur,  but  as 
a  rule  the  poet  is  contented  with  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  and  leaves  the  study  of  Fraunhof  er's 
lines  to  the  man  of  science. 

Though  far  from  being  a  man  of  science, 
Emerson  was  a  realist  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word.  But  his  realities  reached  to  the  higheist 
heavens :  like  Milton,  — 

'*  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  ; 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw"  — 

Everywhere  his  poetry  abounds  in  celestial  im^ 
agery.  If  Galileo  had  been  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
astronomer,  he  would  hardly  have  sowed  his 
verse  thicker  with  stars  than  we  find  them  in  the 
poems  of  Emerson. 

Not  less  did  Emerson  clothe  the  common  as- 
pects of  life  with  the  colors  of  his  imagination. 
He  was  ready  to  see  beauty  everywhere :  — 

"  Thou  can'st  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air. 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there. 
And  the  ripples  in  rhyme  the  oar  forsake.'' 

He  called  upon  the  poet  to 

"  Tell  men  what  they  knew  before  ; 
Paint  the  prospect  from  their. door." 


'Mkjoteoys  pokms. 

And  his  practice  was  like  his  cimnseh  He  saw 
OUT  plain  New  Enghuui  life  with  as  honest  New 
England  eyes  as  ever  looked  at  a  huckleberry- 
busb  or  into  a  millmig-pail. 

This  noble  quality  of  his  ha<l  its  dangerous 
side.  In  one  of  his  exalted  moods  be  would 
have  UB 

"Give  to  barrows,  trays  Bud  pans 
Gmce  and  glimmer  of  roiuauce." 
But  in  his  Lecture  on  "  Poetry  and  Imagina- 
tion," he  says; — 

"  What  we  oiiee  admired  aa  poetry  has  long  since 
come  to  be  a  Bound  of  tin  pans ;  and  many  of  out 
later  books  we  have  outgrown.  Perhaps  Homer  and 
Milton  will  be  (in  pans  yet." 

The  '•  tp-ai-i..  ;niil  i;!imnier  of  romance"'  which 
was  to  invest  tlie  tin  pan  an;  forgotten,  and  lie 
uses  it  as  a  holittliiig  object  for  coniimnson. 
He  himself  was  not  often  lietrayed  into  tlie  mis- 
take of  coufouiidinj^  tlie  piusain  with  the  poetical, 
but  his  followei-s,  so  far  as  the  "  reulists "  have 
taken  their  hint  fi'om  him,  have  done  it  most 
thorouglily.  Mr.  ^\'hitman  enumerates  all  the 
objects  he  haiipeiis  to  be  looking  at  as  if  tliey 
were  eqiially  suggestive  to  the  poetical  mind,  fm'- 
nishing  his  reader  a  large  assortment  on  which 
he  may  exercise  the  fullest  fifedom  of  selec- 
tion. It  is  only  giving  bim  tlie  same  liberty 
that  Lord  Timotiiy  Dexter  allowed  his  readers 
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in  the  matter  of  punctuation,  by  leaving  all 
stops  out  of  his  sentences,  and  printing  at  the 
end  of  his  book  a  page  of  commas,  semicolons, 
colons,  periods,  notes  of  interrogation  and  ex- 
clamation, with  which  the  reader  was  expected 
to  "pepper"  the  pages  as  he  might  see  fit. 

French  realism  does  not  stop  at  the  tin  pan, 
but  must  deal  with  the  slop-pail  and  the  wash- 
tub  as  if  it  were  literally  true  that 

"  In  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings." 

Happy  were  it  for  the  world  if  M.  Zola  and  his 
tribe  would  stop  even  there ;  but  when  they  cross 
the  borders  of  science  into  its  infected  districts, 
leaving  behind  them  the  reserve  and  delicacy 
which  the  genuine  scientific  observer  never  for- 
gets to  carry  with  him,  they  disgust  even  those 
to  whom  the  worst  scenes  they  describe  are  too 
wretchedly  familiar.  The  true  realist  is  such  a 
man  as  Parent  du  Chatelet ;  exploring  all  that 
most  tries  the  senses  and  the  sentiments,  and 
reporting  all  truthfully,  but  soberly,  chastely, 
without  needless  circumstance,  or  picturesque 
embellishment,  for  a  useful  end,  and  not  for  a 
mere  sensational  effect. 

What  a  range  of  subjects  from  "  The  Prob- 
lem "  and  "  Uriel "  and  "Forenmners"  to  "The 
IIumble-Bee"  and  "The  Titmouse!"  Nor  let 
the  reader  who  thinks  the  poet  must  go  far  to 
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find  a  fitting  theme  fail  to  rend  the  singularly 
impreaaive  home-poem,  "  Hamatreya."  beginning 
with  the  names  of  the  sucoeasive  ownt-rN  of-  a 
piece  of  land  in  Concord,  —  pi-obably  the  stune 
he  owned  after  the  last  of  thi-m :  — 

"Bulkeley,  Hunt,  Willard,  Ilosmer,  Mvruun,  Flint," 
and  ending  with  the  austere  and  solemn  "  Eartb- 
Soog." 

Full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  with  a  strong 
desire  for  poetical  expression,  Emerson  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  the  meclianical  part  of  met- 
rical composition.  His  muse  pieked  her  way  aa 
his  speech  did  in  conversation  and  in  lecturing. 
He  made  desperate  work  now  and  then  with 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  showing  that  though  a  bora 
poet  he  was  not  a  born  sin^'cr.  Think  of  mak- 
ing "feeble"  rhviuo  with  ■■  ]>uii[)lc."  "abi'oad" 
with  "Lord."  and  contfiiiplatL'  tlie  folliiwing 
couplet  wliich  one  ciuuiot  niaku  rhyiue  without 
actual  verbicidc :  — 

"Wliere  f.^cds  tli.^  iiiooso.  iiiul  ivulks  Un-  suilv  boar, 
And  lip  tlif  tall  mast  niiis  Uit-  wiKiiipfck  "-  iiit  ! 

And  how  could  prose  go  on  all-fourd  more  un- 
metrically  than  this  V 

"  Izi  Aah-i.iulac  I;ikcs 
At  morn  or  noon  tli^  (^iildu  r.jivs  bare- lie iuled." 

It  was  fiuruly  not  difficult  to  say  — 
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And  yet  while  we  note  these  blemishes,  many  of 
us  will  confess  that  we  like  his  uncombed  verse 
better,  oftentimes,  than  if  it  were  trinamed  more 
neatly  and  disposed  more  nicely.  When  he  is 
at  his  best,  his  lines  flow  with  careless  ease,  as  a 
mountain  stream  tumbles,  sometimes  rough  and 
sometimes  smooth,  but  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  rocks  it  runs  against  and  the  grating  of 
the  pebbles  it  rolls  over. 

There  is  one  trick  of  verse  which  Emerson 
occasionally,  not  very  often,  indulges  in.  This 
is  the  crowding  of  a  redundant  syllable  into  a 
line.  It  is  a  liberty  which  is  not  to  be  abused  by 
the  poet.  Shakespeare,  the  supreme  artist,  and 
Milton,  the  "  mighty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmo- 
nies," knew  how  to  use  it  effectively.  Shelley 
employed  it  freely.  Bryant  indulged  in  it  oo- 
casionally,  and  wrote  an  article  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  "  North  American  Review  "  in  defence 
of  its  use.  Willis  was  fond  of  it.  As  a  relief 
to  monotony  it  may  be  now  and  then  allowed, 
— may  even  have  an  agreeable  effect  in  breaking 
the  monotony  of  too  formal  verse.  But  it  may 
easily  become  a  deformity  and  a  cause  of  aver- 
sion. A  humpback  may  add  picturesqueness  to 
a  procession,  but  if  there  are  too  many  hump- 
backs in  line  we  turn  away  from  the  sight  of 
them.  Can  any  ear  reconcile  itself  to  the  last 
of  these  three  lines  of  Emerson's  ? 
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"Oh,  what  b  Heaven  but  the  fellowship 
Of  minds  that  eacli  can  stmid  Hgaiiiat  the  world 
By  its  own  meek  imd  mcomiptible  will  ?  " 

These  lines  that  lift  their  backs  up  in  the  mid- 
dle —  span-worm  lines,  we  may  call  them  —  are ' 
not  to  be  commended  for  common  use  because 
some  great  poets  have  now  and  then  admitted 
them.  They  have  invaded  some  of  our  recent 
poetry  as  the  canker-worms  gather  on  om-  elms 
in  June.  £meri>on  has  one  or  two  of  them  here 
and  there,  but  they  never  swarm  on  his  leaves 
.  so  as  to  frighten  us  away  from  theii'  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  for  the  violently  artificial  rhythms  and 
rhymes  which  have  reappeared  of  late  in  English 
and  AmcTit.-an  littTiTtiivc,  ICnicrsnn  wouki  iis  snon 
have  tried  to  ridt  three  Iiorscs  at  once  in  a  cir- 
cus as  to  aliut  liinisclf  up  in  triolets,  or  attempt 
any  cat's -cradle    tricks  of    rhyming  sleight  of 

If  we  allow  tliat  Emerson  is  not  a  born  singer, 
that  he  is  a  careless  versifier  and  rhymer,  we 
must  still  i-ecognize  that  there  is  something  in 
his  verse  which  belongs,  indissolubly,  sacredly, 
to  his  thought,  "Who  woiJd  decant  the  wine 
of  his  poetry  from  its  quaint  and  antique-look- 
ing lagena  /  —  Read  his  jioeni  to  the  j^olian 
harp  ("  The  Harp  '')  and  his  model  betrays  it- 
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"  These  syllables  that  Nature  spoke, 
And  the  thoughts  that  in  him  woke 
Can  adequately  utter  none 
Save  to  his  ear  the  wind-harp  lone. 
Therein  I  hear  the  Parcae  reel 
The  threads  of  man  at  their  humming  wheels 
The  threads  of  life  and  power  and  pain, 
So  sweet  and  mournful  falls  the  strain. 
And  best  can  teach  its  Delphian  chord 
How  Nature  to  the  soul  is  moored, 
If  once  again  that  silent  string, 
As  erst  it  wont,  would  thrill  and  ring." 

There  is  no  need  of  quoting  any  of  the  poems 
which  have  become  familiar  to  most  true  lov- 
ers of  poetry.  Emerson  saw  fit  to  imitate  the 
Egyptians  by  placing  "  The  Sphinx "  at  the 
entrance  of  his  temple  of  song.  This  poem  was 
not  fitted  to  attract  worshippers.  It  is  not  easy 
of  comprehension,  not  pleasing  in  movement 
As  at  first  written  it  had  one  verse  in  it  which 
sounded  so  much  like  a  nursery  rhyme  that 
Emerson  was  prevailed  upon  to  omit  it  in  the 
later  versions.  There  are  noble  passages  in  it, 
but  they  are  for  the  adept  and  not  for  the  begin- 
ner. A  commonplace  young  person  taking  up 
the  volume  and  puzzling  his  or  her  way  along 
will  come  by  and  by  to  the  verse  :  — 

"  Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free  ?— 
I  would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me." 
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The  conuDonplace  young  person  will  be  apt  to 
say  or  think  g'est  magnifique,  mate  f e  n'esi  pas 
—  r  amour. 

The  third  poem  in  the  volume,  "  The  PfoB- 
lem,"  should  hare  stood  first  iu  order.  This 
ranks  among  the  finest  of  Emerson's  poems. 
All  his  earlier  verse  has  a  certain  freshness 
which  belongs  to  the  first  outburst  of  song  in  a 
poetic  nature,  "  Each  and  All,"  "  Tlie  Humble- 
Bee,"  "  The  Saow-Stovm,"  should  be  read  before 
"  Uriel,"  "Tlie  World-Soul,"  or  "  Mithridates." 
"  Monadnoc "  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  read- 
er's taste  for  Emerson's  poetry,  and  after  this 
"  Woodnotes."  /-- 

In  studying  his  poema  we  must  not  overlook 
the  delifaf.y  of  tiiiiny  -f  thi.'iv  di.-scnptU'C  ]wr- 
tions.  If  in  t\n'  flights  nf  his  iinagitiiition  he 
is  like  the  strony-wiuiieil  bird  of  pjissai^e,  iu  his 
exquisite  eiioire  of  di.'si'riptivo  cpitln'ts  he  re- 
minds me  of  the  ti-iuii-roxfyi/.f.  His  subtle  selec- 
tive instinet  jwuetrates  the  vocubulury  for  the 
one  word  he  wants,  as  the  km;;,  sli'iider  biU  of 
those  birds  dives  deep  into  the  flower  for  its 
drop  of  honey.  Here  is  a  ]Kvssage  showing  admi- 
rably the  two  dift'ereut  conditions ;  wings  closed 
and  the  selective  instiuct  picking  out  its  de- 
scriptive expressions ;  tiien  Kuddouly  wings  fiash- 
ing  open  and  the  iina;:iiiati"n  in  the  firmament, 
where  it  is  a!  -vays  at  honiu.     Follow  the  pitiful 
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inventory  of  insignificances  of  the  forlorn  being 
he  describes  with  a  pathetic  humor  more  likely 
to  bring  a  sigh  than  a  smile,  and  then  mark  the 
grand  hyperbole  of  the  last  two  lines.  The  pas- 
sage is  from  the  poem  called  "  Destiny  " :  — 

"  Alas  !  that  one  is  bom  in  blight, 
Victim  of  perpetual  slight : 
When  thou  lookest  on  his  face, 
Thy  heart  saith  *  Brother,  go  thy  ways  t 
None  shall  ask  thee  what  thou  doest, 
Or  care  a  rush  for  what  thou  knowesty 
Or  listen  when  thou  repliest, 
Or  remember  where  thou  liest, 
Or  how  thy  supper  is  sodden  ; ' 
And  another  is  born 
To  make  the  sun  forgotten." 

Of  all  Emerson's  poems  the  "  Concord  Hymn  " 

is  the  most  nearly  complete  and  faultless,  —  but 

it  is  not  distinctively  Emersonian.     It  is  such 

a  poem  as  Collins  might  have  written,  —  it  has 

the  very  movement  tod  melody  of  the  "Ode 

on   the  Death  of   Mr.  Thomson,"  and  of  the 

"  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,"  with  the  same  sweetness 

and  tenderness  of  feeling.     Its  one  conspicuous 

line, 

"  And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world," 

must  not  take  to  itself  all  the  praise  deserved 
by  this  perfect  little  poem,  a  model  for  all  of 
its  kind.  Compact,  expressive,  serene,  solemn, 
musical,  in  four  brief  verses  it  tells  the  story  of 
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the  past,  record*  the  comraemorative  act  of  the 
passing  day,  and  invokes  the  liigher  Power  tliat 
governs  the  future  to  protect  the  MemonalHstone 
sacred  to  Freedom  and  lier  martyrs. 

These  poema  of  Emerson's  find  the  renders 
that  must  listen  to  them  and  delight  in  Uiem,  as 
the  "  Ancient  Miii'iner  "  fastened  upon  the  man 
who  must  hear  him.  If  any  doubter  wishes  to 
teat  his  iitness  for  reading  them,  and  if  the 
poems  already  mentioned  are  not  enoug^h  to 
settle  the  question,  let  biiii  read  the  paragraph 
of  "  May-Day,"  lieginning,  — 

"  r  saw  the  bud-uTDwned  Spring  go  fortli," 
"  Sea-shore,"  the  fine  fragments  in  the  "  Ap- 
pendix" to  his  published  works,  called,  colleo- 
tively,  "  The  Poet."  lilocks  bearing  the  mark 
of  poetic  genius,  hut  left  lying  round  for  want 
of  the  stnictural  instinct,  and  last  of  all,  tliat 
which  is,  in  many  i-fspei-ts.  lirst  of  all,  the 
*' Threnody,"  a  Imucnt  over  the  death  of  his 
first-born  son.  This  poem  lias  the  dignity  of 
"  Lycidas  "  without  its  refrigerating  chissicism, 
and  with  all  the  tenderness  of  Cowper's  lines 
on  the  receipt  of  his  mother's  picture.  It  may 
well  compare  with  others  of  tlie  finest  memorial 
poems  in  the  hinguage,  —  witli  Shelley's  "  Ado- 
nais,"  and  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Thyrsis,"  leaving 
out  of  view  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam"  as  of 
wider  scope  and  larger  pattern. 
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Many  critics  will  concede  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  Mr.  Arnold's  remark  on  the  want  of 
"  evolution  "  in  Emerson's  poems.  One  is  struck 
with  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  fragments 
lie  about  his  poetical  workshop:  poems  begun 
and  never  finished;  scraps  of  poems,  chips  of 
poems,  paving  the  floor  with  intentions  never 
carried  out.  One  cannot  help  remembering  Cole- 
ridge with  his  incomplete  "  Christabel,"  and  his 
"  Abyssinian  Maid,"  and  her  dulcimer  which  . 
she  never  got  a  tune  out  of.  We  all  know  that 
there  was  good  reason  why  Coleridge  should  have 
been  infirm  of  purpose.  But  when  we  look  at 
that  great  unfinished  picture  over  which  Allston 
labored  with  the  hopeless  ineffectiveness  of  Sisy- 
phus ;  when  we  go  through  a  whole  gallery  of 
pictures  by  an  American  artist  in  which  the 
backgrounds  are  slighted  as  if  our  midsummer 
heats  had  taken  away  half  the  artist's  life  and 
vigor ;  when  we  walk  round  whole  rooms  full  of 
sketches,  impressions,  effects,  symphonies,  invisi- 
bilities, and  other  apologies  for  honest  work,  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  it  should  suggest  a  pain- 
ful course  of  reflections  as  to  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  something  in  our  climatic  or 
other  conditions  which  tends  to  scholastic  and 
artistic  ansemia  and  insufficiency,  —  the  opposite 
of  what  we  find  showing  itself  in  the  full-blooded 
verse  of  poets  like  Browning  and  on  the  flaming 
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canvas  of  painters  like  Henri  Re^n^anlf..  Life 
seemed  lustier  in  Old  Engliind  than  in  New 
England  to  Emerson,  to  Hawthorne,  and  to  that 
admirable  observer,  Mr.  John  Burroughs.  Per^ 
haps  we  require  another  century  or  two  of  accli- 
mation. 

Emerson  never  grappled  with  any  considerable 
metrical  difficulties.  He  wrote  by  preference  in 
what  I  have  ventui'ed  to  call  the  normal  respire 
atory  measure,  —  octosyllabic  verse,  in  which 
,  one  common  expu'ation  is  enough  and  not  too 
much  for  the  articulation  of  eauh  line.  The 
"  fatal  facility  "  for  which  this  verse  is  noted 
belongs  to  it  as  recited  and  also  as  written,  and 
it  implies  the  need  of  only  a  minimum  of  skill 
and  labor.  I  doubt  if  Emerson  woiild  liave  %vrit- 
ten  a  vei'so  of  jwctry  if  he  luid  been  obliged  to 
use  the  Spenserian  stanza.  In  the  sini])lB  meas- 
ures he  habitually  »'mi)loycd  ho  found  least 
hindrance  to  liis  thought. 

Every  true  jjoct  h:is  an  atmosphere  as  much 
as  eveiy  great  jiaiiiter.  The  golilen  sunshine  of 
Claude  and  the  ]>car]y  nii.-;t  of  Coi'ot  belonged 
to  their  way  of  looking  at  uatui-e  as  much  as  tlie 
color  of  their  eyes  and  hair  l>elonged  to  their 
personalities.  So  with  the  poets ;  for  Words- 
worth the  air  is  always  sercue  and  clear,  for 
Byron  the  sky  is  uncertain  between  storm  aiul 
sunshine.     Emerson  sees  all  nature  in  the  same 
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pearly  mist  that  wraps  the  willows  and  the 
streams  of  Corot.  Without  its  own  character- 
istic atmosphere,  illuminated  by 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 

we  may  haye  good  verse  but  no  true  poem.  In 
his  poetry  there  is  not  merely  this  atmosphere, 
but  there  is  always  a  mirage  in  the  horizon. 

Emerson's  poetry  is  eminently  subjective, — 
if  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  hates  the  word,  will  pardon 
me  for  using  it  in  connection  with  a  reference 
to  two  of  his  own  chapters  in  his  "Modem 
Painters."  These  are  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Pathetic  Fallacy,"  and  the  one  which  follows  it 
"  On  Classical  Landscape."  In  these  he  treats 
of  the  transfer  of  a  writer's  mental  or  emotional 
conditions  to  the  external  nature  which  he  con- 
templates. He  asks  his  readers  to  follow  him  in 
a  long  examination  of  what  he  calls  by  the  sin- 
gular name  mentioned,  "  the  pathetic  fallacy," 
because,  he  says,  "  he  will  find  it  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  modern  mind ;  and  in  the 
landscape,  whether  of  literature  or  art,  he  will 
also  find  the  modem  painter  endeavoring  to 
express  something  which  he,  as  a  living  creature, 
imagines  in  the  lifeless  object,  while  the  classical 
and  mediaeval  painters  were  content  with  ex- 
pressing the  unimaginary  and  actual  qualities  of 
the  object  itself." 
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Blustrations  of  Mr.  Ruskin'.t  ''pathetic  fiil- 
la«y "  may  be  found  almost  anywliei-e  in  Emer- 
son's  poems,  Hei-e  is  one  whicli  ofifers  itself 
without  search :  — 

"  Daily  the  bending  skies  Bolicit  insn. 
The  Beasons  cburiat  bim  from  this  exile, 
The  rainbow  houra  bedeck  his  glowiug  wheels, 
The  atonn-wiuda  iirgo  the  heavy  weeks  Rh)iig, 
Suns  hiutc  to  set,  tlukt  so  remoter  lights 
Beckon  the  wanderer  to  his  vaster  home." 

The  expression  employed  hy  Rusldn  gives  the 
idea  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  defect.  If  he 
had  called  the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  refers 
the  sympathetic  Illusion,  his  readers  might  have 
looked  upon  it  more  justly. 

It  would  be  a  jileasaut  and  not  a  diffioult  task 
to  trace  the  reseniblaiiccs  bftweon  Emerson's 
poetry  and  that  of  oth(.'r  poets.  Two  or  three 
such  resemblances  have  been  incidentally  re- 
ferred to,  a  few  othei's  tnay  Ix;  mentioned. 

In  his  con  torn  plat  ive  study  of  Nature  lie  re- 
minds us  of  A^'ol'dswot■th,  at  least  in  certain 
brief  passages,  but  he  has  not  the  staying  ])ower 
of  that  long-breathed,  not  to  siiy  long-winded, 
lover  of  landscaiies.  BotJi  are  on  tlie  most  in- 
timate terms  with  Nature,  but  Emerson  contem- 
plates himself  as  belonging  to  her,  while  Words- 
worth feels  as  if  she  belonged  to  him. 
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And  yet  while  we  note  these  blemishes,  many  of 
us  will  confess  that  we  like  his  uncombed  verse 
better,  oftentimes,  than  if  it  were  trimmed  more 
neatly  and  disposed  more  nicely.  When  he  is 
at  his  best,  his  lines  flow  with  careless  ease,  as  a 
mountain  stream  tumbles,  sometimes  rough  and 
sometimes  smooth,  but  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  rocks  it  runs  against  and  the  grating  of 
the  pebbles  it  rolls  over. 

There  is  one  trick  of  verse  which  Emerson 
occasionally,  not  very  often,  indulges  in.  This 
is  the  crowding  of  a  redundant  syllable  into  a 
line.  It  is  a  liberty  which  is  not  to  be  abused  by 
the  poet.  Shakespeare,  the  supreme  artist,  and 
Milton,  the  "  mighty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmo- 
nies," knew  how  to  use  it  effectively.  Shelley 
employed  it  freely.  Bryant  indulged  in  it  oc- 
casionally, and  wrote  an  article  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  "  North  American  Review  "  in  defence 
of  its  use.  Willis  was  fond  of  it.  As  a  relief 
to  monotony  it  may  be  now  and  then  allowed, 
— may  even  have  an  agreeable  effect  in  breaking 
the  monotony  of  too  formal  verse.  But  it  may 
easily  become  a  deformity  and  a  cause  of  aver- 
sion. A  humpback  may  add  picturesqueness  to 
a  procession,  but  if  there  are  too  many  hump- 
backs in  line  we  turn  away  from  the  sight  of 
them.  Can  any  ear  reconcile  itself  to  the  lart 
of  these  three  lines  of  Emerson's  ? 
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"  Oil,  wliat  a  Heaven  but  the  fellowship 
Of  minds  diat  each  can  stand  ngaiust  the  wari<I 
Bj  its  own  ineek  and  iuoomiptihie  will  ?  " 

These  lines  that  lift  their  backs  up  in  the  mid- 
dle —  apan-worm  lines,  we  may  call  them  —  are  ' 
not  to  be  commended  for  common  use  because 
some  great  poets  have  now  and  then  admitted 
them.  They  have  invaded  some  of  our  recent 
poetry  as  the  canker-worms  gather  on  our  elms 
in  June.  Emerson  has  oae  or  two  of  them  here 
and  there,  but  they  never  swarm  on  hia  leaves 
.  so  as  to  frighten  us  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

Aa  for  the  violently  artificial  rhythms  and 
rhymes  which  have  reappeared  of  lat«  in  English 
and  American  litoriUuro,  Emeraon  would  as  soon 
have  tried  to  ride  three  liorsus  at  once  in  a  cir- 
cus as  to  shut  himself  uj)  in  triolets,  or  attempt 
any  cat's -cradle  tricks  of  rhyming  sleight  of 
hand. 

If  we  allow  that  Emerson  is  not  a  boi'n  singer, 
that  he  is  a  careless  versifier  and  rhymer,  we 
must  still  recognize  that  there  is  something  in 
his  verse  which  belongs,  indissolubly,  sacredly, 
to  his  thouglit,  Wiio  would  decant  the  wine 
of  his  poetry  from  its  quaint  an<l  antique-look- 
ing lagena  ?  —  liead  his  poem  to  the  jEolian 
harp  ("  The  Hai'p  '")  and  liis  model  betrays  it- 
self:— 
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"  These  syllables  that  Nature  spoke, 
And  the  thoughts  that  in  him  woke 
Can  adequately  utter  none 
Save  to  his  ear  the  wind-harp  lone. 
Therein  I  hear  the  Parcse  reel 
The  threads  of  man  at  their  humming  wheel. 
The  threads  of  life  and  power  and  pain. 
So  sweet  and  mournful  falls  the  strain. 
And  best  can  teach  its  Delphian  chord 
How  Nature  to  the  soul  is  moored, 
If  once  again  that  silent  string, 
As  erst  it  wont,  would  thrill  and  ring.** 

There  is  no  need  of  quoting  any  of  the  poems 
which  have  become  familiar  to  most  true  lov- 
ers of  poetry.  Emerson  saw  fit  to  imitate  the 
Egyptians  by  placing  "  The  Sphinx  '*  at  the 
entrance  of  his  temple  of  song.  This  poem  was 
not  fitted  to  attract  worshippers.  It  is  not  easy 
of  comprehension,  not  pleasing  in  movement 
As  at  first  written  it  had  one  verse  in  it  which 
sounded  so  much  like  a  nursery  rhyme  that 
Emerson  was  prevailed  upon  to  omit  it  in  the 
later  versions.  There  are  noble  passages  in  it, 
but  they  are  for  the  adept  and  not  for  the  begin- 
ner. A  commonplace  young  person  taking  up 
the  volume  and  puzzling  his  or  her  way  along 
will  come  by  and  by  to  the  verse  :  — 

"  Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free  ?— 
I  would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me." 
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The  commonplace  young  jierson  will  be  apt  to 
say  or  tLink  f'est  magnifique,  mais  fe  nest  pas 

—  r  amour. 

The  third  poem  in  the  volume,  "  The  P»ob- 
lem,"  should  have  stood  first  in  order.  Thb 
ranks  among  the  finest  of  Emerson's  poema. 
All  his  earlier  verse  has  a  certain  freshness 
which  belongs  to  the  first  outburst  of  song  in  a 
poetic  nature.  "  Each  and  All,"  "  The  Hiuuble- 
Bee,"  "  The  Snow-Stonn,"  should  be  read  before 
"  Uriel,"  "  The  World-Soul,"  or  "  Mithridates." 
"  Monadnoc  "  will  he  a  good  test  of  the  read- 
er's taste  for  Emerson's  poetry,  and  after  this 
"  Woodnotes."  /--, 

Id  studying  his  poems  we  must  not  overlook 
the  delicacy  of  ni;iny  of  their  dpscciptivf  ]ior- 
tions.  If  in  the  fli-bts  <.f  his  ;tii:i<;in:itioii  he 
is  like  the  stmiij,'-wi(i,L;ed  bird  of  [las^iij^e,  in  his 
exquisite  fhoi<-i;  of  ilesciijrtive  ei>itlu'ts  he  re- 
minds me  of  the  ti'iiiii-roxir'ifx.  His  subtle  selec- 
tive instiui:t  ])()iu'tr;itt's  the  vocaliulary  for  the 
one  woitl  lie  wants,  as  tlie  lou^,  slt'uder  bill  of 
those  birds  dives  deep  iuto  the  flower  for  its 
drop  of  honey,  lli'ic  is  a  jiassago  showing  admi- 
rably the  two  diftV.Ti'ut  conditions :  wing's  closed 
and  the  selective  instinct  picking  oot  its  de- 
scriptive expressions  ;  tlien  suddenly  wings  flash- 
ing open  and  the  iinii^ination  in  tlie  firmament, 
where  it  is  a!iv;iys  at  lionie.     Follow  the  pitiful 
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inventory  of  insignificances  of  the  forlorn  being 
he  descnbes  with  a  pathetic  humor  more  likely 
to  bring  a  sigh  than  a  smile,  and  then  mark  the 
grand  hyperbole  of  the  last  two  lines.  The  pas- 
sage is  from  the  poem  called  "  Destiny  "  :  — 

"  Alas  !  that  one  is  bom  in  blight, 
Victim  of  perpetual  slight : 
When  thou  lookest  on  his  face, 
Thy  heart  saith  *  Brother,  go  thy  ways  t 
None  shall  ask  thee  what  thou  doest, 
Or  care  a  rush  for  what  thou  knowest, 
Or  listen  when  thou  repliest. 
Or  remember  where  thou  liest. 
Or  how  thy  supper  is  sodden  ; ' 
And  another  is  born 
To  make  the  sun  forgotten." 

Of  all  Emerson's  poems  the  "  Concord  Hymn  " 

is  the  most  nearly  complete  and  faultless,  —  but 

it  is  not  distinctively  Emersonian.     It  is  such 

a  poem  as  Collins  might  have  written,  —  it  has 

the  very  movement  tod  melody  of  the  ''Ode 

on   the  Death  of   Mr.  Thomson,"  and  of  the 

"  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,"  with  the  same  sweetness 

and  tenderness  of  feeling.     Its  one  conspicuous 

line, 

"  And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,** 

must  not  take  to  itself  all  the  praise  deserved 
by  this  perfect  little  poem,  a  model  for  all  of 
its  kind.  Compact,  expressive,  serene,  solemn, 
musical,  in  four  brief  verses  it  tells  the  story  of 
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^^ 


the  past,  records  the  coimuemArative  act  of  the 
passing  day,  anil  invokes  the  liighei-  Power  thut 
governs  the  future  to  protect  the  Memorial-stitag 
sacred  to  Freedom  and  her  niartjrs. 

These  poems  of  Emerson's  find  the  readers 
that  must  listen  to  tliem  and  delight  in  them,  as 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  fastened  upon  the  man 
who  must  hear  him.  If  any  doubter  wishes  to 
test  his  fitness  for  reading  them,  and  if  the 
poems  already  nienttontsd  are  not  enongh  to 
settle  the  question,  let  him  read  the  par^^aph 
of  "  May-Day,"  beginning,  — 

"  I  saw  the  bud-crowned  Spring  go  forth," 
"  Sea-shore,"  the  fine  fragments  in  the  "  Ap- 
pMidix "  to  his  pubh^hed  works,  called,  oollee- 
tively.  "The  Poef  1.1  kIv^  UariiL:^  f'le  maik 
of  poetic  g(nnis  hut  Icfthuisj  tmuul  fir  wint 
of  the  stnutuiil  iii>-tuKt  lud  1 1'-t  of  ill  thit 
which  is,  in  inin\  nspeit-  lust  of  all,  the 
"Threnody,'  a  luniut  om.t  tlu  deitli  of  bis 
first-born  son  Tins  ponii  hi-,  tht  di<jnit>  of 
"Lycidas"  without  its  it  fiitrei  itiiig  tli'ssitism, 
and  with  all  thi  tnidtiness  of  Cowpti  •>  lints 
on  the  receipt  of  his  motlurs  puturt  It  miy 
well  compaie  with  othci?  of  tin.  hntst  memornl 
poems  in  the  language,  —  with  Shelley's  "  Ailo- 
nais,"  and  Matthew  ArnoltUs  "  Thyrsis,"  leaving 
out  of  view  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  "  as  of 
wider  scope  and  largei-  pattern. 
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Many  critics  will  concede  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  Mr.  Arnold's  remark  on  the  want  of 
"  evolution  "  in  Emerson's  poems.  One  is  struck 
with  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  fragments 
lie  about  his  poetical  workshop:  poems  begun 
and  never  finished;  scraps  of  poems,  chips  of 
poems,  paving  the  floor  with  intentions  never 
carried  out.  One  cannot  help  remembering  Cole- 
ridge with  his  incomplete  "  Christabel,"  and  his 
"  Abyssinian  Maid,"  and  her  dulcimer  which  . 
she  never  got  a  tune  out  of.  We  all  know  that 
there  was  good  reason  why  Coleridge  should  have 
been  infirm  of  purpose.  But  when  we  look  at 
that  great  unfinished  picture  over  which  Allston 
labored  with  the  hopeless  ineffectiveness  of  Sisy- 
phus ;  when  we  go  through  a  whole  gallery  of 
pictures  by  an  American  artist  in  which  the 
backgrounds  are  slighted  as  if  our  midsummer 
heats  had  taken  away  half  the  artist's  life  and 
vigor ;  when  we  walk  round  whole  rooms  full  of 
sketches,  impressions,  effects,  symphonies,  invisi- 
bilities, and  other  apologies  for  honest  work,  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  it  should  suggest  a  pain- 
ful course  of  reflections  as  to  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  something  in  our  climatic  or 
other  conditions  which  tends  to  scholastic  and 
artistic  ansemia  and  insufficiency,  —  the  opposite 
of  what  we  find  showing  itself  in  the  full-blooded 
verse  of  poets  like  Browning  and  on  the  flaming 
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canvas  of  painters  like  Henri  R^^ault.  Life 
seemed  lustier  in  0]<l  Englantl  than  in  New 
England  to  Emei-son.  to  Hawthorne,  and  to  th&t 
admirable  observer,  Mr.  John  liiiirougbH.  Pe^ 
haps  we  require  another  century  or  two  of  accli- 
mation. 

Emerson  never  grappled  with  any  considerahlo 
metpieal  difficulties.  He  wrote  by  preference  in 
what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  uormal  re«pir- 
atoiy  measure,  —  octosyllabic  verse,  in  which 
,  one  common  expiration  is  enough  and  not  too 
much  for  the  articulation  of  each  tine.  Tho 
"  fatal  facility  "  for  which  this  verse  b  noted 
belongs  to  it  as  recited  and  also  as  written,  and 
it  implies  the  need  of  only  a  minimum  of  skill 
and  labor.  I  doubt  if  Emerson  would  have  writ- 
ten a  verse  of  poetry  if  he  luid  been  olilic^ed  to 
use  the  Spenserian  st;inza.  In  tlio  sim])Ie  meas- 
ures he  habitually  emiiloyed  he  found  least 
hindrance  to  his  tliouglit. 

Every  true  })oct  luis  an  atmosphere  as  much 
as  evcrj'  great  painter.  Tlie  golden  sunshine  of 
Claude  and  the  pearly  mist  of  Corot  belonged 
to  their  way  of  looking  at  nature  as  inncli  as  the 
color  of  their  eyes  and  hair  belonged  to  their 
personalities.  So  with  the  poets ;  for  Words- 
worth the  air  is  always  serene  and  clear,  for 
Byron  the  sky  is  uncertain  between  storm  and 
sunshine.     Emerson  sees  all  nature  in  the  same 
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pearly  mist  that  wraps  the  willows  and  the 
streams  of  Corot.  Without  its  own  character- 
istic atmosphere,  illmninated  by 

"  The  light  that  never  waa  on  sea  op  land," 

we  may  haye  good  verse  but  no  true  poem.  In 
his  poetry  there  is  not  merely  this  atmosphere, 
but  there  is  always  a  mirage  in  the  horizon. 

Emerson's  poetry  is  eminently  subjective, — 
if  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  hates  the  word,  will  pardon 
me  for  using  it  in  connection  with  a  reference 
to  two  of  his  own  chapters  in  his  "Modem 
Painters."  These  are  the  chaj/ter  on  **  The 
Pathetic  Fallacy,"  and  the  one  which  follows  it 
"  On  Classical  Landscape."  In  these  he  treats 
of  the  transfer  of  a  writer's  mental  or  emotional 
conditions  to  the  external  nature  which  he  con- 
templates. He  asks  his  readers  to  follow  him  in 
a  long  examination  of  what  he  calls  by  the  sin- 
gular name  mentioned,  "  the  pathetic  fallacy," 
because,  he  says,  « he  wiU  find  it  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  modem  mind ;  and  in  the 
landscape,  whether  of  literature  or  art,  he  will 
also  find  the  modem  painter  endeavoring  to 
express  something  which  he,  as  a  living  creature, 
imagines  in  the  lifeless  object,  while  the  classical 
and  mediaeval  painters  were  content  with  ex- 
pressing the  unimaginary  and  actual  qualities  of 
the  object  itself." 
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TUustratioBS  of  Mr.  Buskin's  "pathetic  fal- 
lacy "  may  be  found  aimost  anywhere  in  Emer- 
son's poems.  Here  is  one  which  offers  itself 
without  search :  — 

"  Daily  the  bending  shiea  solicit  man, 
The  Beasoiis  chariot  bim  from  this  exile, 
The  rainbow  hours  bedeck  bis  g'lowing  wbeela, 
The  Morm-wiudg  nrge  the  heavy  weeks  alongr         | 
Sons  haste  to  set,  that  so  remoter  lights 
Beckon  the  wanderer  to  his  vaster  home." 

The  expres'iion  emploveil  by  Ruslan  gives  the 
idea  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  cl<  feet  If  he 
had  called  the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  refers 
the  sympathehc  illuiion,  his  readers  might  have 
looked  upon  it  more  ]Ubtly 

It  woiilil  be  T  pli  isint  ind  n  it  t  difTu  ult  tassk 
to  trace  thb  rc-cnibl  iiutii  b<tweeii  f  merson's 
poetr>  and  thit  of  oOm  p  let-.  Two  oi  three 
such  reseiiiblaniLs  bait  bttn  iin  uUiit  illy  re- 
ferred to,  a  few  <  th(  is  m  n  bt  itiLiitiontd 

In  his  conttinpl  itnt,  stiid\  of  Nvtiiii,  be  re- 
minds us  of  A\oHKwiith  at  Itist  m  tertain 
brief  passa^ts  liut  lu  bis  not  tlu  stijing  power 
of  that  long  brc  itb  d  not  to  saj  lon^^  winded, 
lo\er  of  landsui|»(,s  liotli  aie  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms  with  Natuie,  but  Emerson  contem- 
plates himstlf  Is  btlon^ing  to  bei  whde  A\  ords- 
worth  feels  as  if  ^bt  bulongcd  to  bim 
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"  Good-by,  proud  world," 

recalls  Spenser  and  Raleigh.  "The  Humble- 
Bee  "  is  strongly  marked  by  the  manner  and 
thought  of  Marvell.     MarveU's 

**  Annihilating  all  that 's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade," 

may  well  have  suggested  Emerson's 

"  The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass." 

"  The  Snow-Storm  "  naturally  enough  brings 
to  mind  the  descriptions  of  Thomson  and  of 
Cowper,  and  fragment  as  it  is,  it  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  either. 

"  Woodnotes,"  one  of  his  best  poems,  has 
passages  that  might  have  been  found  in  Milton's 
"  Comus ; "  this,  for  instance :  — 

"  All  constellations  of  the  sky 
Shed  their  virtue  through  his  eye. 
Him  Nature  giveth  for  defence 
His  formidable  innocence." 

Of  course  his  Persian  and  Tr^diftTi  models  be- 
tray themselves  in  many  of  his  poems,  some  of 
which,  called  translations,  sound  as  if  they  were 
original. 

So  we  follow  him  from  page  to  page  and  find 
him  passing  through  many  moods,  but  with  one 
pervading  spirit :  — 
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"  Melting  matter  into  ilrenms, 
Panoramas  u-bii'h  I  saw. 
And  whatever  glows  or  seems 
Into  snbstanye,  into  Law." 

We  think  in  reading  liia  "  Poems  "  of  these 
words  of  Sainte-Beuve :  — 

"  The  greatest  poet  is  nut  he  who  has  done  the 
best ;  it  b  be  who  suggests  the  most ;  he,  not  all  of 
whose  meaning  is  at  first  obvious,  and  who  ]eave§ 
yoo  mnirh  to  desire,  to  explain,  to  study ;  much  to 
complete  in  your  turn." 

Just  what  he  shows  himself  in  his  prose, 
Emerson  shows  himself  in  his  verse.  Only 
when  he  gets  into  rh)i;hm  and  rhyme  he  lets 
OS  see  more  of  bis  personality,  he  ventures  upon 
more  audacious  imagery,  his  flight  is  higher  and 
swifter,  his  brief  (;ryst;iUiii(;  sentem-es  have  dis- 
solved and  pour  in  ctrntiiiuoiiH  streams.  AVhere 
they  came  from,  or  whither  tliey  flow  to  empty 
themselves,  we  cannot  always  say,  —  it  is  enough 
to  enjoy  them  as  they  flow  by  us. 

Incompleteness  —  want  of  beginning,  middle, 
and  end, — is  their  too  common  fault.  His  pages 
are  too  much  like  those  artists'  studios  all  hung 
round  with  sketches  and  "  bits "  of  scenery. 
"  The  Snow-Storm  "  and  "  Sea-Shore  "  are  "  hits  " 
out  of  a  landscape  tliat  was  never  painted,  ad- 
mirable, 80  far  as  they  go,  but  forfing  us  to  ask, 
"Where  is  the  painting  for  which  these  scraps 
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are  studies  ?  "  or  "  Out  of  what  great  picture  have 
these  pieces  been  cut  ?  " 

We  do  not  want  his  fragments  to  be  made 
wholes,  —  if  we  did,  what  hand  could  be  found 
equal  to  the  task  ?  We  do  not  want  his  rhythms 
and  rhymes  smoothed  and  made  more  melodious. 
They  are  as  honest  as  Chaucer's,  and  we  like 
them  as  they  are,  not  modernized  or  manipulated 
by  any  versifying  drill-sergeant,  —  if  we  wanted 
them  reshaped  whom  could  we  trust  to  meddle 
with  them  ? 

His  poetry  is  elemental;  it  has  the  rock  be- 
neath  it  in  the  Eternal  laws  on  which  it  rests ; 
the  roU  of  deep  waters  in  its  grander  harmonies; 
its  air  is  full  of  ^olian  strains  that  waken  and 
die  away  as  the  breeze  wanders  over  them  ;  and 
through  it  shines  the  white  starlight,  and  from 
time  to  time  flashes  a  meteor  that  startles  ud 
with  its  sudden  brilliancy. 

After  all  our  criticisms,  our  selections,  onr 
analyses,  our  comparisons,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  charm  in  Emerson's  poems  which 
cannot  be  defined  any  more  than  the  fragrance 
of  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth,  —  any  more  than  the 
tone  of  a  voice  which  we  should  know  from  all 
others  if  aU  mankind  were  to  pass  before  ns,  and 
each  of  its  articulating  representatiyes  should 
call  us  by  name. 
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All  onr  cmcibles  and  alembics  leave  imac- 
counted  for  the  great  mystery  of  style.  "  Tho 
style  is  of  [a  part  of]  the  luaa  himself,"  said 
BuffoQ,  and  this  saying  has  passed  into  the 
stronger  phrase,  "  The  style  is  the  man." 

The  "  personal  equation  "  which  differentiates 
two  observers  is  not  confined  to  the  tower  of 
the  astronomer.  Every  human  being  is  individ- 
ualized by  a  new  arrangement  of  elements.  His 
mind  is  a  safe  with  a  lock  to  which  only  certain 
letters  are  the  key.  His  ideas  follow  in  an  order 
of  their  own.  His  words  group  themselvea  to- 
gether in  special  sequences,  in  peculiar  rhythms, 
in  onlooked-for  combinations,  the  total  eSect  of 
which  is  to  stamp  all  that  he  says  or  writes  with 
his  individuality-  Wo  may  not  bo  able  to  aj^sigu 
the  reason  of  the  fascination  the  jioit  wu  li;ive 
been  considering  exercises  over  ns,  I'mt  this  we 
can  saj-,  that  he  lives  in  the  hiyliest  atniosphero 
of  thought ;  tliiit  he  is  .■ihv;iy:i  in  the  presence 
of  the  infinite,  and  cniioblvs  (lie  aecidints  of  hu- 
man existence  so  tliat  tiiey  partake  of  the  al)- 
solute  and  eternal  while  he  is  liMikin;;'  at  them  ; 
that  be  unites  a  royal  uigiiity  of  manner  with 
the  simplicity  of  ]iriniitive  nature :  that  bis 
words  and  plirascs  arrange  tboniselvcs,  as  if  by 
an  elective  aftinity  of  their  own,  with  a  cvH- 
osa  fcUcitan  which  eaplivates  niul  enthrals  the 
reader  who  comes  fitUy  under  its  iutlneucc,  and 
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that  through  all  he  sings  as  in  all  he  says  for 
us  we  recognize  the  same  serene,  high,  pure  in- 
telligence and  moral  nature,  infinitely  precious 
to  us,  not  only  in  them  selves,  but  as  a  promise  of 
what  the  transplanted  life,  the  air  and  soil  and 
breeding  of  this  western  world  may  yet  educe 
from  their  potential  virtues,  shaping  themselves, 
at  length,  in  a  literature  as  much  its  own  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi. 


CHAPTEE   XV. 

Becollectians  of  Emerson's  Last  Tears.  —  Mr.  Conway's 
Visiii  —  Excmels  from  Mr.  WhiCman's  Journal.  — Dr.  Le 
Baron  Rua^ell's  Visit,  —  Dr.  Eilwurd  Eiu«rsoii'ii  Accoont. 
—  Dloesa  and  Denlh.  —  Fuimral  Services. 

Mb.  Conway  gives  the  following  account  of 
two  visits  tti  Emerson  after  the  decline  of  his 
faculties  had  begun  to  make  itself  obvious :  — 

"  In  1875,  when  I  stayed  at  his  hoiiae  in  Concord  for 
a  little  time,  it  was  sad  enough  to  find  him  sitting  as  a 
listener  before  those  who  nsed  to  sit  at  his  feet  in 
Silence.  But  when  alone  with  liim  he  conversed  in  the 
old  way,  and  his  faults  of  iiifiiiriry  f^eciucd  at  times  to 
disappear.  There  was  soiiietKinfi  sinking  in  the  kind 
of  forgetfulness  by  Mhicli  lie  mitferi'd.  lie  remem- 
bered the  realities  and  U'-es  of  things  when  he  could 
not  recall  their  names.  He  woiJd  describe  what  be 
wanted  or  tlinin;ht  of;  when  be  could  not  recall 
'chair'  he  could  '.peak  of  that  which  supports  the 
human  frame,  and  '  the  implement  tliat  cultivates  the 
soil '  must  do  for  plough,  — 

"  In  1880.  wben  I  was  last  in  Concord,  the  trou- 
ble had  made  heavy  strides.  The  intensity  of  his 
silent  attention  to  every  word  that  was  said  was 
painful,  suggesting   a   concentration   of  his  powers 
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to  break  through  the  invisible  walls  closing  aronnd 
them.  Yet  his  face  was  serene  ;  he  was  even  cheer- 
ful, and  joined  in  our  laughter  at  some  letters  his 
eldest  daughter  had  preserved,  from  young  girls, 
trying  to  coax  autograph  letters,  and  in  one  case 
askin^^  for  what  price  he  would  write  a  valedictory 
address  she  had  to  deliver  at  college.  He  was  still 
able  to  joke  about  his  '  naughty  memory ; '  and  no 
complaint  came  from  him  when  he  once  rallied  him- 
self on  living  too  long.  Emerson  appeared  to  me 
strangely  beautiful  at  this  time,  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  voice,  when  he  spoke  of  the  love  and  providence 
at  his  side,  is  quite  indescribable."  — 

One  of  the  later  glimpses  we  have  of  Emerson 
is  that  preserved  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
who  visited  Concord  in  the  autumn  of  1881. 
Mr.  Ireland  gives  a  long  extract  from  this  jour- 
nal, from  which  I  take  the  following :  — 

"  On  entering  he  had  spoken  very  briefly,  easily 
and  politely  to  several  of  the  company,  then  settled 
himself  in  his  chair,  a  trifle  pushed  back,  and, 
though  a  listener  and  apparently  an  alert  one,  re- 
mained silent  through  the  whole  talk  and  discussion. 
And  so,  there  Emerson  sat,  and  I  looking  at  him. 
A  good  color  in  his  face,  eyes  clear,  with  the  well- 
known  expression  of  sweetness,  and  the  old  clear- 
j)eoring  aspect  quite  the  same." 

Mr.  Whitman  met  him  again  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  September  18th,  and  records  :  — 

^^  As  just  said,  a  healthy  color  in  the  cheeks,  and 
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good  light  in  the  eyes,  cheerj-  expvewion,  and  just  tie 
amount  of  talking  that  beat  suited,  namely,  a,  word  or 
short  phrase  only  where  needed,  and  almost  always 
with  a  amilo." 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell  writes  to  me  of  Emer- 
son at  a  atill  later  period :  — 

"  One  incident  1   will  mention  which  occnired  at 

my  last  visit  to  Emerson,  oidy  a  few  roonlhs  before 
his  death.  I  went  by  Mrs.  Emerson's  re<|uest  to  poM 
a  Sunday  at  their  house  ut  Concord  towards  the  end 
of  June.  His  memory  hud  been  failing  for  some 
time,  and  IiIh  mind  as  you  know  was  clouded,  but  die 
old  charm  of  big  voice  and  manner  haci  never  left 
him.  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  Mrs.  Emer- 
son took  us  into  the  garden  ia  see  the  beautiful  roaes 
in  whi,-h  she  took  great  d,.li-lit.  One  rwl  rose  of 
most  brilliant  coloi'  slie  palli'd  oui'  attention  to  efipe- 
cially  ;  its  '  hue '  was  so  truly  ■  aiiijry  and  brave '  that 
I  involuntarily  repeated  Herbert'^  line, — 
'  Bid  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye,'  — 

from  tbe  verses  which  Emerson  had  first  repeated  to 
me  so  long  ago.  Emei-son  looked  at  the  rose  admir- 
ingly, and  then  as  if  hy  a  sudden  imjiulse  lifted  his 
hat  gently,  and  said  with  a  low  bow,  '  I  take  off  my 


Once  a  poet,  always  a  poet.  It  was  the  same 
reverence  for  the  beautiful  that  he  tind  shown  in 
the  same  way  in  his  younger  days  on  entering 
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the  wood,  as  Governor  Bice  has  told  us  the  story, 
given  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

I  do  not  remember  Emerson's  last  time  of  at- 
tendance at  the  "  Saturday  Club,"  but  I  recollect 
that  he  came  after  the  trouble  in  finding  ^rds 
had  become  weU  marked.  "  My  memory  hides 
itself,"  he  said.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  living, 
was  at  Longfellow's  funeral.  I  was  sitting  op-. 
posite  to  him  when  he  rose,  and  going  to  the  side 
of  the  coffin,  looked  intently  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead  poet.  A  few  minutes  later  he  rose  again 
and  looked  once  more  on  the  familiar  features, 
not  apparently  remembering  that  he  had  just 
done  so.  Mr.  Conway  reports  that  he  said  to  a 
friend  near  him,  ^^  That  gentleman  was  a  sweet, 
beautiful  soul,  but  I  have  entirely  forgotten  his 
name." 

Dr.  Edward  Emerson  has  very  kindly  fur- 
nished me,  in  reply  to  my  request,  with  informa- 
tion regarding  his  father's  last  years  which  will 
interest  every  one  who  has  followed  his  life 
through  its  morning  and  midday  to  the  hour  of 
evening  shadows. 

"May-Day,"  which  was  published  in  1867, 
was  made  up  of  the  poems  written  since  his  first 
volume  appeared.  After  this  he  wrote  no  poems, 
but  with  some  difficulty  fitted  the  refrain  to  die 
poem  "  Boston,"  which  had  remained  unfinished 
since  the  old  Anti-slavery  days.     *^  Grreatness,'* 
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and  the  "Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oratioii"  of  1867, 
were  among  hia  last  pieces  of  work.  His  Col- 
lege lieetures,  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  In- 
tellect,"  were  merely  not«s  recorded  years  before, 
and  now  gathered  and  welded  together.  In 
1876  be  revised  hie  poems,  and  made  the  seleo- 
tioDs  from  them  for  the  "  Little  Chisste  "  edition 
of  his  works,  then  called  "  Selected  PoemB." 
In  that  year  he  gave  his  "  Addn^sa  to  the 
Students  of  the  University  of  Virginia."  This 
was  a  paper  written  long  Ixtfore,  and  its  reviKion, 
with  the  aid  of  his  daughter  Ellen,  was  aecom- 
plished  with  much  difficulty. 

The  year  1867  was  about  tlie  limit  of  his 
working  life.  During  the  last  five  years  he 
hardly  answered  a  letter.  Before  this  time  it 
had  become  increasingly  hard  for  liini  to  <lo  so, 
and  he  always  postponed  and  tliouglit  lie  should 
feel  more  able  the  next  day,  until  his  daughter 
Ellen  was  compelleil  to  assume  the  corres]iond- 
ence.  He  did,  however,  write  some  letters  in 
1876,  as,  for  instance,  the  answer  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Virginia  students. 

Emerson  left  off  going  regidarly  to  the  "  Sat- 
urday Club"  probably  in  1875.  He  used  to  ile- 
pend  on  meeting  Mr.  Cabot  thei-e,  but  after  Mr. 
Cabot  began  to  come  regularly  to  woi'k  on  "  Let- 
ters and  Social  Aims,"  Emerson,  who  relied 
on  his  friendly  assistance,  ceased  attending  the 
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meetings.  The  trouble  he  had  in  finding  the 
word  he  wanted  was  a  reason  for  his  staying 
away  from  all  gatherings  where  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  part  in  conversation,  though 
he  the  more  willingly  went  to  lectures  and 
readings  and  to  church.  His  hearing  was  very 
slightly  impaired,  and  his  sight  remained  pretty 
good,  though  he  sometimes  said  letters  doubled, 
and  that  "M's"  and  "N's"  troubled  him  to 
read.  He  recognized  the  members  of  his  own 
family  and  his  old  friends  ;  but,  as  I  infer  from 
tliis  statement,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  remem- 
bering the  faces  of  new  acquaintances,  as  is  com- 
mon with  old  persons. 

He  continued  the  habit  of  reading,  —  read 
through  aU  his  printed  works  with  much  interest 
and  surprise,  went  through  all  his  manuscripts, 
and  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  index  thenu 
In  these  Dr.  Emerson  found  written  "  Examined 
1877  or  1878,"  but  he  found  no  later  date. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  he  read  anything  which 
he  picked  up  on  his  table,  but  he  read  the  same 
tilings  over,  and  whispered  the  words  like  a 
child.  He  liked  to  look  over  the  "  Advertiser," 
and  was  interested  in  the  "  Nation."  He  enjoyed 
l)ictures  in  books  and  showed  them  witih  delight 
to  guests. 

All  this  with  slight  changes  and  omissions  is 
from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Emerson  in  answer  to  my 
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questions.  The  twilight  of  a  long,  briglit  day 
of  life  may  be  saddening,  but  whi-u  the  shadow 
falls  so  gently  and  gradually,  with  so  little  that 
is  painful  aud  so  much  that  is  soothing  and 
comforting,  we  do  uot  shriuk  from  following  th« 
imprisoned  spirit  to  the  very  vorgo  of  its  earthly 
existeuce. 

But  darker  Iionrs  were  in  the  order  of  natnre 
very  near  at  hand.  From  these  he  was  saved  by 
his  not  imtimely  release  from  the  imprisonment 
of  the  worn-out  bodily  fi-ame. 

In  April,  1882,  Emerson  took  a  severe  cold, 
and  became  so  hoarse  that  he  could  hai-dly  speak. 
When  his  son.  Dr.  Edward  Emerson,  called  to 
see  him,  he  found  him  on  the  sofa,  feverish,  with 
more  difficulty  of  exprf^ssi'm  than  usual,  dull, 
but  not  unconifortalilo.  As  lie  l;iy  on  liis  eouch 
he  pointed  out  various  objects,  amimg  others  a 
portrait  of  Cai'lyle  "  the  goo<l  iiirui,  — my  friend." 
His  son  told  him  that  lie  had  kooii  C'arlyle,  which 
seemed  to  please  him  much.  On  the  following 
day  the  unequivocal  signs  of  pneumonia  showed 
themselves,  and  lie  failed  rajiidly.  He  still  rec- 
ognized those  aroiuul  him,  among  the  rest  Judge 
Hoar,  to  whom  he  ]u-U  out  his  anus  for  a  List 
embrace.  A  sharji  jiain  coming  on,  ether  was 
administered  with  i-elief.  And  in  a  little  time, 
surrounded  by  those  wIkj  loved  him  and  whom 
he  loved,  he  passed  quietly  away.     He  lived  very 
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nearly  to  the  completion  of  his  eightieth  year, 
having  been  bom  May  25,  1803,  and  his  death 
occurring  on  the  27th  of  April,  1882. 

Mr.  Ireland  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
funeral,  from  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
the  following  extracts :  — 

^'  The  last  rites  over  the  remains  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  took  place  at  Concord  on  the  30th  of  April. 
A  special  train  from  Boston  carried  a  large  nmnber 
of  people.  Many  persons  were  on  the  street,  attracted 
by  the  services,  but  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to 
the  church  where  the  public  ceremonies  were  held. 
Almost  every  building  in  town  bore  over  its  entrance- 
door  a  large  black  and  white  rosette  with  other 
sombre  draperies.  The  public  buildings  were  heavily 
draped,  and  even  the  homes  of  the  very  poor  bore 
outward  marks  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  friend  and 
fellow-townsman. 

'^  The  services  at  the  house,  which  were  strictly 
private,  occurred  at  2.30,  and  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Furness  of  Philadelphia,  a  kindred  spirit 
and  an  ahnost  life-long  friend.  They  were  simple  in 
character,  and  only  Dr.  Furness  took  part  in  them. 
The  body  lay  in  the  front  northeast  room,  in  which 
were  gathered  the  family  and  close  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  only  flowers  were  contamed  in  three 
vases  on  the  mantel,  and  were  lilies  of  the  valley,  red 
and  white  roses,  and  arbutus.  The  adjoining  room 
and  hall  were  filled  with  friends  and  neighbors. 
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*'  At  the  chureli  many  hundreds  of  persons  were 
anaitiog  the  ajrival  of  the  proi^ession,  and  all  the 
space,  esceptthe  reserved  pews,  was  packed.  In  front 
of  the  polpit  were  simple  deeorations,  houghs  of  pine 
covered  the  desk,  and  in  their  centre  na«  a  harp  of 
yellow  jonquils,  the  gift  of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Among  the  floral  trihiitos  was  one  from  the  teorhers 
and  seholara  in  the  Emereon  school.  By  the  sides  of 
the  pulpit  were  white  and  warlet  geraniuniH  and  pine 
houghs,  and  high  upon  the  wall  a  laurel  wreath. 

"  Before  3-30  the  jiall-bearerB  hronght  in  the  jilain 
blafk  walnut  coffin,  whicli  was  placed  before  the  pul- 
pit. The  lid  was  turned  back,  and  upon  it  was  put 
a  cluster  of  rieiily  colored  pansies  and  a  small  honqiiet 
of  roses.  While  the  coffin  was  being  carried  in, 
'  Pleyel's  Hymn  '  was  rendered  on  the  organ  by  re- 
quest of  the  family  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  theii  entered  the  puljiit.  Judge  E. 
Rockwood  Hoar  remained  hy  tlic  coffin  below,  and 
when  the  congregation  became  quiet,  made  a  biief 
and  pathetic  address,  his  voice  many  times  trembling 
with  emotion." 

I  subjoin  this  most  impressive  "  Address " 
entire,  from  the  m:inuscri])t  with  which  Jutige 
Hoar  has  kindly  favoi't'il  me ;  — 

"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  fnllon  in  its  high  place  ! 
Mr.  Emerson  has  died :  aiid  wo,  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  with  this  sorrowing  company,  have  turned 
aside  the  procession  from  his  home  to  his  gi'ave.  ■ — -  to 
this  temple  of  his  fathers,  that  we  may  here  unite  in 
our  parting  tribute  of  memory  and  love. 
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"  There  is  nothing  to  mourn  for  him.  That  brave 
and  manly  life  was  rounded  out  to  the  full  length 
of  days.  That  dying  pillow  was  softened  by  the 
sweetest  domestic  affection ;  and  as  he  lay  down  to 
the  sleep  which  the  Lord  giveth  his  beloved,  his  face 
was  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  his  smile  seemed  to 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  opening  heavens. 

"  Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  through- 
out the  world  his  fame  is  established  and  secure. 
Throughout  this  great  land  and  from  beyond  the  sea 
will  come  innumerable  voices  of  sorrow  for  this  great 
public  loss.  But  we,  his  neighbors  and  townsmen, 
feel  that  he  was  ours.  He  was  descended  from  the 
founders  of  the  town.  He  chose  our  village  as  the 
place  where  his  lifelong  work  was  to  be  done.  It 
was  to  our  fields  and  orchards  that  his  presence  gave 
such  value ;  it  was  our  streets  in  which  the  children 
looked  up  to  him  with  love,  and  the  elders  with  rev- 
erence.    He  was  our  ornament  and  pride. 

"  *  He  is  gone  —  is  dust,  — 
He  the  more  fortunate  I    Yea,  he  hath  finished  I 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 
His  life  is  bright  —  bright  without  spot  it  was 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.     No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear  ; 
No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chanoe 
Of  the  uncertain  planets.  — 

"  *  The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life, 

For,  oh  !  he  stood  beside  me  Hke  my  youth  ; 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES. 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  famJIJur 

With  golden  exbalaCions  of  the  (lawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils, 
Tlie  beautifui  is  vanishwl  ai»i  returas  not' 
"  That  lufty  brow,  the  home  of  all  wise  tlionghts 
and  high  aBpirationa,  —  those  lips  of  eloquent  musie, 

—  that  great  soul,  whieh  truBted  in  God  and  nevtir 
let  go  its  hope  of  immortaJity, —  tliat  lai'ge  heart,  to 
which  everytliing  that  belonged  to  man  was  welcome, 

—  that  hospitable  nature  loinng  and  tender  olid  geu- 
erous,  having  no  rejiulsion  oi  bLom  for  anj  thing  but 
meanness  and  bastneas  —  oh,  friend  brother  father, 
loTer  teaehet.  inspirer,  gnide  '  la  there  no  more  that 
wo  can  do  noiv  than  to  gi\e  tliee  this  our  hail  and 
farewell'  " 

Judge  Hoar's  remaiks  were  followed  by  the 
congregation  sintrmi?  the  h^  nmi  "  Th\  will  te 
done,"  "I  «ill  ii.it  tt  u  tlit  f  it(  inoM.kd  by 
Thy  love."  'Uk  lii\  Di  Iiune'-s  tliLii  icad 
selettioii'i  fioni  tin.  ^iinitijiis 

The  Re\  Jinus  1 1,.  mm  (  1  iiU  then  d,  In 
ered  an  "  \ddii-.'.  liom  wJiiili  1  e\ti  ut  tno 
eloquent  and  iiispinii^  I'l'''' 'o'-''  iL^.iittui.,''  to 
omit  an  J  tint  kll  fimu  Ji]k  so  iisid  to  noble 
utttiances  and  ttiniiid  li\  tln.ii  subjLi  t,  —  for 
theie  is  liaidh  a  Iimii,,'  pnsmi  moic  cHiipetent 
to  speak  oi  niite  of  Eitui-voii  thin  tins  lii^li 
minded  and  bi.ivi  soulid  iii.in,  wim  did  not 
wait  until  In  was  famous  to  bt  hi=  idiniiPi  and 
cliampiou 
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^^  The  sa3dng  of  the  Liturgy  is  trae  and  wise,  that 
^  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.'  Bat  it  is  still 
more  true  that  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life. 
Do  we  ever  believe  so  much  in  immortality  as  when 
we  look  on  such  a  dear  and  noble  face,  now  so  still, 
which  a  few  hours  ago  was  radiant  with  thought  and 
love  ?  *  He  is  not  here  :  he  is  risen.'  That  power 
which  we  knew,  —  that  soaring  intelligence,  that  soul 
of  fire,  that  ever-advancing  spirit,  —  thcU  cannot  have 
been  suddenly  annihilated  with  the  decay  of  these 
earthly  organs.  It  has  left  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
It  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night.  Grod  does 
not  trifle  with  his  creatures  by  bringing  to  nothing  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  ages  by  the  lesion  of  a  cerebral  cell,  or 
some  bodily  tissue.  Life  does  not  die,  but  matter  dies 
ofE  from  it.  The  highest  energy  we  know,  the  soul  of 
man,  the  unit  in  which  meet  intelligence,  imagination, 
memory,  hope,  love,  purpose,  insight,  —  this  agent  of 
immense  resource  and  boundless  power,  —  this  has 
not  been  subdued  by  its  instrument.  When  we  think 
of  such  an  one  as  he,  we  can  only  think  of  life,  never 
of  death. 

'^  Such  was  his  own  faith,  as  expressed  in  his  paper 
on  '  Immortality.'  But  he  himself  was  the  best  argu- 
ment for  immortality.  Like  the  greatest  thinkers,  he 
did  not  rely  on  logical  proof,  but  on  the  higher 
evidence  of  universal  instincts,  —  the  vast  streams  of 
belief  which  flow  through  human  thought  like  cur- 
rents in  the  ocean ;  those  shoreless  livers  which  for- 
ever roll  along  their  patlis  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
not  restrained  by  banks,  but  guided  by  the  reyolixtioiu 
of  the  globe  and  the  attractions  of  the  son.' 
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"  Let  UB  then  ponder  his  words :  — 

" '  Wilt  thou  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 
Wlutt  miubows  teach  and  auiiscts  shoir? 
Voice  of  earth  to  earth  returiusd, 
Pm/ers  uf  soiuts  that  iuly  biinwd, 
SiljiDg,  What  u  excellent 
A»  God  livas,  i>  permanenl; 
Htarlg  are  dust,  hearts'  Imia  remain  ^ 
Hearts'  love  tcU!  laett  Ikee  again. 

House  and  tenant  go  to  gruntid 
Lost  in  God,  in  Godhead  found.' " 

After  the  above  address  a  feeling  prayer  was 
offered  by  Eev.  Howard  M.  Brown,  of  Brook- 
line,  and  the  benediction  closed  the  exercises  in 

.  the  chiirfh.  Tmmp,li!itclybffi>rP  thr  IjL-iii'ilJi-tinn. 
Mr.  Alcott  rec-itL-d  the  f<iilcnvlti--  snniict.  wiiwli  Im 
had  written  for  t\w  oocasiuii :  — 

"Ilia  harp  is  silent  :  sluill  suivrssors  ,;,<.. 
TouchinK  wiDi  vi'IKilmhe^  1i:ii»1  llif  tn-iiiMiny  slriiij,', 
Kindle  gliul  iii|itiii-i'.s  visinn.-;  cil  Miijuisi', 
And  waki-  fo  f,-st:isy  ,■^,-1.  sliMiib,Tiiif;  Uiiiij;  ? 
Shall  life  und  tlumght  Hiisli  ij,.«-  in  iv..ii,I,.iiii;;  oy,-s, 
As  when  the  seer  lr;insi-rmlent,  swi'i't.  iimi  wisi>, 
World-wide  his  niitivc  m.Joilies  did  sinj;, 
Flushed  with  f:iir  ho|H:'s  :itid  nit.iriit  iiii'iiiuilos  ? 
Ah,  no  I     Tliiif  miitiliKs^i  [yru  .^li:dl  r^lU-iit  lie  : 
None  hath  ll.f  ranislud  nii.i^lr,  r-  i.-ondrmi:.  skill 
To  touch  thiit  iji-ilviiiiiiiil  with  ^.rt  iind  will. 
Witli  him.  wiii^-Ml  |»irsv  doth  dr<K>i>  i,ml  di.-  ; 
While  <»,v  dull  .v^<:  l.dt  viiiwlpss,  must  lanu-nt 
The  bai'd  liigh  lu'!ivi-u  had  I'or  its  serviee  sent." 
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"  Over  an  hour  was  occupied  by  the  passing  files 
of  neighbors,  friends,  and  visitors  looking  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  poet.  The  body  was 
robed  completely  in  white,  and  the  face  bore  a  natural 
and  peaceful  expression.  From  the  church  the  pro- 
cession took  its  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  grave  was 
made  beneath  a  tall  pine-tree  upon  the  hill-top  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  where  lie  the  bodies  of  his  friends 
Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  the  upturned  sod  being 
concealed  by  strewings  of  pine  boughs.  A  border  of 
hemlock  spray  surrounded  the  grave  and  completely 
lined  its  sides.  The  services  here  were  very  brief, 
and  the  casket  was  soon  lowered  to  its  final  resting- 
place. 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haskins,  a  cousin  of  the  family,  an 
Episcopal  clergj^man,  read  the  Episcopal  Burial  Ser- 
vice, and  closed  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ending  at  the 
words,  *  and  deliver  us  from  evil.'  In  this  all  the 
people  joined.  Dr.  Haskins  then  pronounced  the  ben- 
ediction. After  it  was  over  the  grandchildren  passed 
the  open  grave  and  threw  flowers  into  it." 

So  vanished  from  human  eyes  the  bodily  pres- 
ence of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  his  finished 
record  belongs  henceforth  to  memory. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ESLEHBON.  —  A  EETROSPBCT. 

PeiSdjalitf  and  Habita  of  Life.  —  His  CommiHsioD  and  Er- 
rand. —  Afl  a  Lectarar.  —  His  Use  of  Atilhorilics. —  RsBem- 
blaiice  to  Other  Writers.  —  As  iiiauvDced  bj  Othvis.  — His 
Place  aa  a  Tbiuker.  —  IilEalisin  and  Intuition.  —  MjsCiciam. 
—  Hia  Atlitude  respecting  Sdenee.  —  As  an  American.  — 
Hia  Fondocsa  for  Solitary  Study.  —  His  Patience  and 
Amiability.  —  Ft«liut;  with  which  he  was  re^ptrded.  —  EiDer- 
BOD  and  Bams.  — Hia  Rclicioits  Delict.  _  His  Relations 
with  Clergymen.  —  Fntnre  of  bia  RBputntion.  -»  His  Life 
judged  by  tbe  Ideal  Standard. 

Emerson's  eiirthlv  oxi.'itonco  w.ai*  in  the  esti- 
mate of  his  own  philosopliy  so  sli^'lit  an  orcur- 
renee  iu  his  carvor  of  hvUtg  that  his  vuhitions  to 
the  accidents  of  tinio  and  sjiai'C  si'Oiii  quite  seo- 
ondary  matters  to  one  who  Iiaa  been  long  living 
in  the  eompiinioiLsliip  of  liis  tlionght.  Still,  he 
had  to  be  born,  to  take  in  liis  liliare  of  the  at- 
mosphere ill  which  we  itrc  all  itnniersed,  to  have 
dealings  with  the  wurhl  of  ])hL'iioinena,  and  at 
length  to  let  thoiu  all  "  soar  and  sing  "  as  he  left 
liis  earthly  half-way  iiniisi>.  It  is  natural  and 
pardonable  that  we  slumld  like  to  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  daily  life  whieh  the  men  whom  we 
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admire  have  shared  with  common  mortals,  our- 
selves among  the  rest.  But  Emerson  has  said 
truly  "  Great  geniuses  have  the  shortest  biogra- 
phies. Their  cousins  can  tell  you  nothing  about 
them.  They  lived  in  their  writings,  and  so  their 
home  and  stree*  life  was  trivial  and  common- 
place." 

The  reader  has  had  many  extracts  from  Emer- 
son's writings  laid  before  him.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  choose  them,  for  his  paragraphs  are  so 
condensed,  so  much  in  the  nature  of  abstracts, 
that  it  is  like  distilling  absolute  alcohol  to  at- 
tempt separating  the  spirit  of  what  he  says  from 
his  undiluted  thought.  His  books  are  aU  so  full 
of  his  life  to  their  last  syllable  that  we  might 
letter  every  volume  Emersoniana^  by  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

From  the  numerous  extracts  I  have  given 
from  Emerson's  writings  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  reader  will  have  formed  an  idea  for  himself 
of  the  man  and  of  the  life  which  have  been  the 
subjects  of  these  pages.  But  he  may  probably 
expect  something  like  a  portrait  of  the  poet  and 
moralist  from  the  hand  of  his  biographer,  if  the 
author  of  this  Memoir  may  borrow  the  name 
which  will  belong  to  a  future  and  better  equipped 
laborer  in  the  same  field.  He  may  not  unreason- 
ably look  for  some  general  estimate  of  the  life- 
work  of  the  scholar  and  thinker  of  whom  he  has 
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been  reading.  lie  will  not  be  disjMsecl  to  find 
favilt  with  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  if  he  itioii- 
tions  many  things  which  would  seem  very  trivial 
but  for  the  interest  they  borrow  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  they  relate. 

Emerson's  personal  api^ennince  wns  that  of  a 
scholar,  the  descendant  of  schularit.  lie  wba  tall 
and  slender,  with  the  complexion  which  is  bred 
in  the  alcove  and  not  in  tlie  open  air.  He  ased 
to  tell  his  son  Edward  that  he  measured  six  feet 
in  his  shoes,  but  his  son  thiulcs  ho  could  hardly 
have  straightened  himself  to  that  height  in  his 
later  years.  He  was  very  light  for  a  man  o£ 
his  stature.  He  got  on  the  scales  at  Cheyenne, 
on  hia  trip  to  California,  eomparing  his  weight 
with  that  of  a  lady  of  the  party.  A  little  while 
afterwards  he  asked  of  las  fuUow-travciler,  Pro- 
fessor Thayer,  "How  much  did  I  weigh?  A 
hundred  and  forty?"  "A  hundred  and  foi-ty 
and  a  half,"  was  the  answer.  '"Yes,  yes,  a  him- 
dred  and  forty  and  a  half !  That  halj'  I  prize ; 
it  is  an  index  of  better  things ! " 

Emerson's  head  was  not  such  as  Seliopen- 
hauer  insists  upon  for  a  jjhilo.soplier.  He  wore 
a  hat  measuring  six  and  seven  eighths  on  the 
cephalometer  used  by  battel's,  which  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  twenty-one  inches  and  a  quarter  of  cir- 
cumference. The  average  size  is  from  seven  to 
seven  and  an  eighth,  so  that  his  head  was  quite 
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small  in  that  dimension.  It  was  long  and  nar- 
row, but  lofty,  almost  symmetrical,  and  of  more 
nearly  equal  breadth  in  its  anterior  and  poste- 
rior regions  than  many  or  most  heads. 

His  shoulders  sloped  so  much  as  to  be  com- 
mented upon  for  this  peculiarity  by  Mr.  Gilfil- 
lan,  and  like  "  Ammon's  great  son,"  he  carried 
one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  His 
face  was  thin,  his  nose  somewhat  accipitrine, 
casting  a  broad  shadow ;  his  mouth  rather  wide, 
well  formed  and  well  closed,  carrying  a  question 
and  an  assertion  in  its  finely  finished  curves ;  the 
lower  lip  a  little  prominent,  the  chin  shapely  and 
firm,  as  becomes  the  corner-stone  of  the  counte- 
nance. His  expression  was  calm,  sedate,  kindly, 
with  that  look  of  refinement,  centring  about  the 
lips,  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  male  New  Eng- 
lander,  unless  the  family  features  have  been  for 
two  or  three  cultivated  generations  the  battle- 
field and  the  playground  of  varied  thoughts  and 
complex  emotions  as  well  as  the  sensuous  and 
nutritive  port  of  entry.  His  whole  look  was  ir- 
radiated by  an  ever  active  inquiring  intelligence. 
His  manner  was  noble  and  gracious.  Few  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  have  had  larger  opportunities 
of  seeing  distinguished  personages  than  our  pres- 
ent minister  at  the  Comi;  of  St.  James.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  myself,  which  I  trust  Mr.  Lowiell 
will  pardon  my  quoting,  he  says  of  Emerson :  — 
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"  There  was  a  majesty  about  bim  beyond  all 
otber  men  I  bavu  known,  aiid  Im  habitually 
dwelt  in  tbat  ampler  and  diviuet  air  to  whieh 
most  of  ua,  if  ever,  only  rise  m  spurts." 

Fi-om  meiubors  of  his  own  immediate  family 
I  have  derived  some  particulars  relating  to  his 
personabty  and  habits  wliich  are  deserving  of 
record. 

ilis  hair  was  brown,  quite  fine,  and,  till  he 
was  fifty,  very  thick,  llis  eyes  were  of  the 
"  strougest  and  brightest  blue."  The  member 
of  the  family  who  tella  me  this  says :  — 

"  My  sister  and  1  have  looked  for  many  years 
to  see  whether  finy  one  else  had  such  absolutely 
blue  eyes,  and  have  never  found  them  except  in 
searcaptains.  I  have  seen  three  sea-(-a]itunis  who 
had  them," 

He  was  not  iiisensililo  to  iiiusic,  liiit  his  gift 
in  that  direction  was  vi'fy  litniti'd,  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  family  story.  A\'liun  ho  was  in 
College,  and  the  siiigiii^-iiiaster  was  jjatheriiig 
his  pupils,  Emerson  pivsi'iiti'd  himself,  intoiuling 
to  learn  to  sing.  The  master  rweivud  him,  and 
when  his  turn  <'ame,  said  tu  him,  "  Chord  I  " 
"  Wliat  ?  "  said  Emerson.  "  Chord  !  Chord !  I 
tell  yon,"  repeated  the  master.  "  I  don't  know 
what  yon  mean,"  said  Emerson.  "  Why,  sing ! 
Sing  a  note."  "So  I  made  some  kind  of  a  noise, 
and  the  singing-maslet-  s:n<l,  ■  That  will  do,  sir, 
Tou  need  not  oomo  again.'  " 
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Emerson's  mode  of  living  was  very  simple: 
coffee  in  the  morning,  tea  in  the  evening,  animal 
food  by  choice  only  once  a  day,  wine  only  when 
with  others  using  it,  but  always  pie  at  breakfast. 
"•'It  stood  before  him  and  was  the  first  thing 
eaten."  Ten  o'clock  was  his  bed-time,  six  his 
hour  of  rising  until  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
^vhen  he  rose  at  seven.  Work  or  company  some- 
times led  him  to  sit  up  late,  and  this  he  could 
do  night  after  night.  He  never  was  hungry,  — 
could  go  any  time  from  breakfast  to  tea  without 
food  and  not  know  it,  but  was  always  ready  for 
food  when  it  was  set-  before  him. 

He  always  walked  from  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  till  tea-time,  and  often  longer  when 
th(^  (hiy  was  iine,  or  he  felt  that  he  should  work 
the  bettcir. 

It  is  plain  from  his  writings  that  Emerson 

was  ])ossessed  all  his  life  long  with  the  idea  of 

Ills  constitutional  infirmity  and  insufficiency.    He 

]iated  invalidism,  and  had  little  patience  with 

(U)mplaints  about  ill-health,  but  in  his  poems, 

and  once  or  twice  in  his  letters  to  Carlyle,  he 

(  xpresses  himself  with  freedom  about  his  own 

Ixxlily  inheritance.     In    1827,  being   then   but 

twenty-four  years  old,  he  ^vrites :  — 

"  I  bear  in  yoiith  the  sad  infirmities 
Tliat  use  to  undo  the  Umb  and  sense  of  age." 
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Firar  years  later ;  — 

^  Has  God  OD  then  conforred 

A  bodily  prasea«e  meun  as  Paul's, 
Tet  niiul?  tLee  beuvr  of  a  word 

Wluch  slrejij  nations  us  with  trumpet  oallii  ? " 

and  again,  in  the  same  yoai- :  — 

"Leave  me,  Fear,  thy  tlirubn  lire  Imsei 
TrembliDg  for  the  body's  sake,"  — 
Almost  forty  years  from  the  first  of  tliese  datea 
we  find  him  liewailing  his  inhent<.>d  weakness  of 
organization  in  '■Terminus." 

And  in  writing  to  Garlyle.  he  says :  — 
'■'■  You  are  of  the  Anakini  aud  know  nothing 
of  the  debility  and  poBtponenient  of  the  blonde 
constitution. " 

\-ictim  nf  miseelliiny  — iiii-'*- 
-:ist  debility  and  jinxTasLi- 


As^:iin. '•!  am  th 
eellany  of  designs, 
nation." 

He  thought  too  n 
oies,  whic-li,  it  will  1 
in  his  private  eorvo 
nudity  of  self-revi'la 
[xietry.  His  im'Sfiice  w.is  fine  anil  iiii])ressive, 
and  his  muscidiii-  stiviiiith  was  I'luiiigh  t<>  luiiku 
him  a  rapid  ami  ciuliiring  walker. 

P^merson's  voire  liad  a  ijn'at  cliariii  iu  (;onver- 
sation,  as  in  tlie  lecture-room.  It  was  never 
loud,  never  shrill,  biit  singularly  penetrating. 
He  was  apt  to  liesitate  iu  the  course  of  a  seii- 


idi  of  liis  hodilv  insafilrirn- 
obscrvcd.  lie  ouly  n-f.rs  lo 
londfuc.',  auil  in  that  semi- 
on  wbiehistlit'iu'ivilegiMif 
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tence,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  exact  word  he 
wanted  ;  picking  his  way  through  his  vocabidary, 
to  get  at  the  best  expression  of  his  thought,  as  a 
well-dressed  woman  crosses  the  muddy  pavement 
to  reach  the  opposite  sidewalk.  It  was  this  nat- 
ural slight  and  not  unpleasant  semicolon  paus- 
ing of  the  memory  which  grew  upon  him  in  his 
years  of  decline,  until  it  rendered  conversation 
laborious  and  painful  to  him. 

He  never  laughed  loudly.  When  he  laughed 
it  was  under  protest,  as  it  were,  with  closed 
doors,  his  mouth  shut,  so  that  the  explosion  had 
to  seek  another  respiratory  channel,  and  found 
its  way  out  quietly,  while  his  eyebrows  and  nos- 
trils and  all  his  features  betrayed  the  "  ground 
swell,"  as  Professor  Thayer  happily  called  it,  of 
the  half-suppressed  convulsion.  He  was  averse 
to  loud  laughter  in  others,  and  objected  to  Mar- 
garet Fuller  that  she  made  him  laugh  too  much. 

Emerson  was  not  rich  in  some  of  those  nat- 
ural gifts  which  are  considered  the  birthright  of 
the  New  England er.  He  had  not  the  mechanical 
turn  of  the  whittling  Yankee.  I  once  questioned 
him  about  his  manual  dexterity,  and  he  told  me 
he  could  split  a  shingle  four  ways  with  one  nail, 
—  which,  as  the  intention  is  not  to  split  it  at  all 
in  fastening  it  to  the  roof  of  a  house  or  else- 
where, I  took  to  be  a  confession  of  inaptitude 
for  mechanical  works.   He  does  not  seem,  to  have 
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been  very  accomplished  in  the  handliug  of  agri- 
culturul  imjilemeuts  either,  f«r  it  is  told  iu  tbo 
family  that  his  little  son,  Waldo,  seeing  him  ut 
work  with  a  spade,  cried  out,  "  Take  care,  [mpa, 
—  you  will  dig  your  leg." 

He  used  to  regret  that  he  had  no  ear  fur  uiuaiu. 
I  have  said  enough  about  his  verse,  which  often 
jars  on  a  sensitive  ear,  sliowing  a  want  of  the 
nicest  perception  of  harmonies  and  discords  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words. 

Then?-  are  stories  which  show  that  Emerson 
iiad  a  retentive  memory  in  the  earlier  ]»art  of  liis 
life.  It  is  hard  to  say  from  his  books  whether 
he  had  or  not,  for  he  jotted  down  snch  a  multi- 
tude of  things  in  his  diary  that  this  was  a  kind 
of  nu'chatiical  niciuory  wliii-h  supjilii'il  him  with 
endless  materials  of  tlimiglit  ami  rsulijci'ts  for  his 
pen. 

Lover  and  adiuirci'  of  I'luto  as  Kiiicrsuu  was, 
the  doors  of  tlie  academy.  o\cr  wliicli  was  the 
inscription  ;j.ijfi(«  ('i-/<r.i/if'r/.i;To?  tirtiTi.i.  —  J^ct  no 
one  unacquainted  wilh  geometry  cuter  here,  — 
would  liave  been  elused  to  him.  All  the  exact 
sciences  foiuid  him  aij  uuwilHnn;  Icunicr,  IIo 
says  of  hiuisi'lf  th;it  lie  caiiiiot  uudtiply  seven 
by  twelve  witli  imjiuuity. 

In  an  uiipulilished  manuscript  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  me  l)y  Mr.  Froth iiij;liam,  Emerson  is 
reported    as    sayjii;;',   "  God  has    given    me    the 
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seeing  eye,  but  not  the  working  hand."  His  pft 
was  insight:  he  saw  the  gerin  through  its  en- 
velop ;  the  particular  in  the  light  of  the  univer- 
sal ;  the  fact  in  connection  with  the  principle ; 
the  phenomenon  as  related  to  the  law ;  all  this 
not  by  the  slow  and  sure  process  of  science,  but 
by  the  sudden  and  searching  flashes  of  imagina- 
tive double  vision.  He  had  neither  the  patience 
nor  the  method  of  the  inductive  reasoner;.  he 
passed  from  one  thought  to  another  not  by  log- 
ical steps  but  by  airy  flights,  which  left  no  foot- 
prints. This  mode  of  intellectual  action  when 
found  united  with  natural  sagacity  becomes  poe- 
try, philosophy,  wisdom,  or  prophecy  in  its  various 
forms  of  manifestation.  Without  that  gift  of 
natural  sagacity  (pdoratio  quo&dam  venaticd)^  — 
a  good  scent  for  truth  and  beauty,  —  it  appears 
as  extravagance,  whimsicality,  eccentricity,  or 
insanity,  according  to  its  degree  of  aberration. 
Emerson  was  eminently  sane  for  an  idealist.  He 
carried  the  same  sagacity  into  the  ideal  world 
that  Franklin  showed  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life. 

He  was  constitutionally  fastidious,  and  had 
to  school  himself  to  become  able  to  put  up  with 
the  terrible  inflictions  of  uncongenial  fellow- 
ships. We  must  go  to  his  poems  to  get  at  his 
weaknesses.  The  clown  of  the  first  edition  of 
''  Monadnoc "  ''  with  heart  of  cat  and  eyes  of 
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■  bng,"  disappears  in  the  after-thouglit  of  th«  later 
version  of  tlie  lMM-m,  Ijut  tlio  eye  that  rw<)gnizetl 
him  and  the  nnture  that  riH-oiled  from  him  wvre 
there  stilL  Wliat  must  he  u<tt  havu  i'JHhircd 
from  Hie  pcTBCcutioiis  of  small-tnindod  wonihip- 
pers  who  fastened  upon  hiui  for  thu  intiii-iiiiniihlu 
period  between  the  incoming  and  the  uut^itij; 
railroad  train  I  He  was  a  model  of  patio'uRe  ai»J 
good  temper.  We  might  have  feared  that  he 
lacked  tlie  sensibility  to  make  such  intniHions  and 
offences  an  annoyance.  But  when  Mr.  Fi-oth> 
ingham  gratifies  ibe  public  witli  those  most  in- 
teresting  personal  recollections  which  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  looking  over,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ki3  equanimity,  atlmii'able  as  it  was,  vfn»  not  in- 
capable of  beini;  disturbed,  ;ind  tliut  nil  inrt^ 
occasions  ho  could  i;-ivL'  \\;iy  tu  tin;  l\_uliii--  wliii  i 
showed  itself  of  old  in  iIil-  .inui.i  [.roiiuuiu'L'a  •>:• 
the  baiTen  fig-tree. 

Of  Enicrsous  ai'f.;rtinns  liis  hmiH-liiV.  ;uul 
those  tender  puciiis  in  iiiuiimi'v  ol*  his  tuuihris 
and  hisson,  giw  :ill  th.- <.vi,l,.i,r<.  llr^r  r,ml,l  hu 
asked  or  wishinl  for.  ilis  In,'!,,!,  vmiv  iill  w!;,. 
knew  him,  foi'  nnur  riiiilil  In'  liis  i'tiriii\  ;  :niii  li;s 
simple  gr.iric.iKiii'ss  ■<!  in:\nin-:\  w  i;li  I  lie  liiinTiU 
apparent  iu  cvltv  loi>k  ;uiil  Iciiie,  li;inliy  ;iiliiiiltcil 
indifference  i.u  tlir  ]i:ii-t  of  ;uiy  wli"  met  liiiii, 
were  it  but  for  ;i  siu,-l,>  limiv.  I'.vtii  llic  liirl.^ 
children  know  and  lov.^l  iihn,  ami  haiu-  \a  ;ir).,o 
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returned  his  angelic  smile.  Of  the  friends  who 
were  longest  and  most  intimately  associated  with 
him,  it  is  needless  to  say  much  in  this  place. 
Of  those  who  are  living,  it  is  hardly  time  to 
speak ;  of  those  who  are  dead,  much  has  already 
been  written.  Margaret  Fuller,  —  I  must  call 
my  early  schoolmate  as  I  best  remember  her,  — 
leaves  her  life  pictured  in  the  mosaic  of  five 
artists,  —  Emerson  himself  among  the  number ; 
Thoreau  is  faithfidly  commemorated  in  the  lov- 
ing memoir  by  Mr.  Sanborn ;  Theodore  Parker 
lives  in  the  story  of  his  life  told  by  the  eloquent 
Mr.  Weiss ;  Hawthorne  awaits  his  portrait  from 
the  master-hand  of  Mr.  LowelL 

How  nearly  any  friend,  other  than  his  broth- 
ers Edward  and  Charles,  came  to  him,  I  cannot 
say,  indeed  I  can  hardly  guess.  That  "majesty" 
Mr.  Lowell  speaks  of  always  seemed  to  hedge 
him  round  like  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
a  king.  What  man  was  he  who  would  lay  his 
hand  familiarly  upon  his  shoulder  and  call  him 
Waldo  ?  No  disciple  of  Father  Mathew  would 
be  likely  to  do  such  a  thing.  There  may  have 
been  such  irreverent  persons,  but  if  any  one 
liad  so  ventured  at  the  "  Saturday  Club,"  it 
would  liave  produced  a  sensation  like  Brummers 
"  George,  ring  the  bell,"  to  the  Prince  Regent 
His  ideas  of  friendshij),  as  of  love,  seem  almost 
too  exalted  for  our  earthly  conditions,  and  sug- 
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gest  the  thought  <is  do  many  othoi-s  of  his  cliar- 
acteristics,  that  the  spii-it  whk-b  aaiiriiitoci  bis 
mortal  fi'ame  had  missed  ite  way  on  the  shta- 
ing  path  to  some  brighter  and  better  sphere  of 
being. 

Not  90  did  Emerson  appear  among  the  plain 
working  farmers  of  the  v-iUage  in  wliic.h  he  lived. 
He  was  a  good,  impretending  fellow-citizen  who 
put  on  no  airs,  who  attended  town-meetings,  took 
his  part  in  useful  measures,  was  no  gi-eat  hand 
at  farming,  but  was  esteemed  and  respeeted,  and 
felt  to  be  a  prineipal  source  of  attraotiou  to  Con- 
cord, for  strangers  came  floeking  to  the  place  as 
if  it  held  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

What  was  the  eri-aml  on  which  he  visited  our 
earth,  —  the  iiuwa^i'  wit.Ji  which  he  i-auio  eom- 
missioned  from  the  luliuite  simvcc  of  nil  life? 

Every  liuiiiiui  smd  leaves  its  ]Mirt  with  sealed 
orders.  Tliese  may  he  oiu'ued  earlier  or  hiter 
on  its  voyage,  but  until  tiiey  are  opened  uo  one 
can  tell  wliat  is  to  he  his  eourse  or  to  what  har- 
bor he  is  hound. 

Emerson  inherited  the  tiailiti.ms  of  the  Bos- 
ton pulpit,  fiucli  as  they  «ere.  damaged,  in  the 
view  of  the  prevailin;^  seets  of  the  eonntry, 
perhaps  by  too  long  eoutact  witli  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  and  their  reviihiti<)nary  notions.  But 
the  most  "  liberal  "  Boston  pulpit  still  held  to 
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many  doctrines,  forms,  and  phrases  open  to  the 
challenge  of  any  independent  thinker. 

In  the  year  1832  this  yoimg  priest,  then  a 
settled  minister,  "began,"  as  was  said  of  an- 
other, —  "  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age."  He 
had  opened  his  sealed  orders  and  had  read 
therein : 

Thou  shalt  not  profess  that  which  thou  dost 
not  believe. 

Thou  shalt  not  heed  the  voice  of  man  when  it 
agrees  not  with  the  voice  of  God  in  thine  own 
soul. 

Thou  shalt  study  and  obey  the  laws  of  the 
Universe  and  they  will  be  thy  fellow-servants. 

Thou  shalt  speak  the  truth  as  thou  seest  it, 
without  fear,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  to  all  thy 
fellow-creatures,  dealing  with  the  manifold  in- 
terests of  life  and  the  typical  characters  of  his- 
tory. 

Nature  shall  be  to  thee  as  a  symbol.  The  life 
of  the  soul,  in  conscious  union  with  the  Infinite, 
shall  be  for  thee  the  only  real  existence. 

This  pleasing  show  of  an  external  worll 
through  which  thou  art  passing  is  given  thee  to 
interpret  by  the  light  which  is  in  thee.  Its  least 
aj)pearance  is  not  unworthy  of  thy  study.  Let 
thy  soul  be  open,  and  thine  eyes  will  reveal  to 
thee  beauty  everywhere. 

Go  forth  with  thy  message  among  thy  fellow- 
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creatures ;  teach  tbeiu  tlmt  tlicy  must  tnmt 
themselves  as  guided  by  that  inner  lijfht  wliiuli 
dwells  with  the  ]>ure  in  heart,  to  whom  it  was 
promised  of  old  that  they  shall  see  God. 

Teach  them  that  each  ^neration  he<^ns  the 
world  afresh,  in  perfeet  freedom  ;  that  the  pres- 
ent is  not  the  prisoner  of  the  past,  but  that  to- 
day holds  captive  all  yesterdays,  to  eoiii{>are,  to 
judge,  to  accept,  to  reject  their  teaching**,  »8 
these  are  shown  by  its  own  morning's  xun. 

To  thy  fellow-eountrynien  thou  shall  pre-acb 
the  gospel  of  the  New  World,  that  here,  here  in 
our  America,  is  the  home  of  man ;  that  here  is 
the  promise  of  a  new  and  more  excellent  social 
state  than  history  has  i-ecorded. 

Thy  life  shall  l»>  -.x-^  tiiy  ti'n  el  line's.  l.r;iv<^, 
pure,  truthful,  huuolu-riit.  Imju^ful.  clicviful.  hos- 
pitable t^j  all  b...i..st  b.-li,.f.  ail  siu.-civ  think.Ts. 
and  active  accuuliiig  to  tliy  ,;;il'U  ami  uppoi-tii- 
nities. 

He  was  true  to  tlio  onl.Ts  hi>  liail  iTi-i'ivpil. 
Through  doubts,  tmublcs,  privatinus.  n]i|iosiii..ii], 
he  would  Dot 

■■\ab-  -.i  ji.t. 
Of  heart  or  li,>i«.,  I.iit  stIH  b.'iir  up  :!iiil  ^Lxr 
Right  oiiwaid." 

All  through  the  writius^  of  Emerson  (he  spirit 
of  these  orders  uiauit'L'sts  itstlf.     His  raui^o  ol' 
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subjects  is  veiy  wide,  ascending  to  the  highest 
sphere  of  spiritual  contemplation,  bordering  on 
that  "  intense  inane  "  where  thought  loses  itself 
in  breathless  ecstasy,  and  stooping  to  the  home- 
liest maxims  of  prudence  and  the  every-day  les- 
sons of  good  manners.  And  all  his  work  was 
done,  not  so  much 

"  As  ever  in  liis  great  Taskmaster's  eye," 

as  in  the  ever-present  sense  of  divine  companion- 
ship. 

He  was  called  to  sacrifice  his  living,  his  posi- 
tion, his  intimacies,  to  a  doubt,  and  he  gave  them 
all  up  without  a  murmur.  He  might  have  been 
an  idol,  and  he  broke  his  own  pedestal  to  attack 
the  idolatry  which  he  saw  all  about  him.  He 
gave  up  a  comparatively  easy  life  for  a  toilsome 
and  trying  one;  he  accepted  a  precarious  em- 
ployment, which  hardly  kept  him  above  poverty, 
rather  than  wear  the  golden  padlock  on  his  lips 
which  has  held  fast  the  conscience  of  so  many 
pulpit  Chrysostoms.  Instead  of  a  volume  or 
two  of  sermons,  bridled  with  a  text  and  har- 
nessed with  a  confession  of  faith,  he  bequeathed 
us  a  long  series  of  Discourses  and  Essays  in 
which  we  know  we  have  his  honest  thoughts, 
free  from  that  professional  bias  which  tends  to 
make  the  pulpit  teaching  of  the  fairest-minded 
preacher  follow  a  diagonal  of  two  forces,  —  tb© 
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promptingx  of  bin  pei-sonal  and  \a»  oci^lcitiastioal 
opinions. 

Without  a  chiircii  or  a  piilpit.  he  soou  hud  & 
congregation.  It  was  largely  inside  up  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexus,  young  by  oatui-e,  if  not 
in  yeai-s,  who,  tll-t^d  of  roiitiue  and  fomiulip,  and 
full  of  vague  aspirations,  foimd  in  his  utterances 
the  oracles  they  sought.  To  tLein,  in  the  words 
of  hia  friend  and  neighbor  Mr.  Alcott,  he 

"Sang  hia  full  aoiig  of  hope  and  loEty  vlioor." 
Nor  was  it  only  for  a  few  seasons  that  he  drew 
his  audiences  of  devout  listeners  around  him. 
Another  poet,  his  Concord  neighbor,  Mr,  San- 
bom,  who  listened  to  him  many  years  after  the 
first  flush  of  novelty  was  over,  felt  the  same  en- 
chantment, and  rui'oniii/i'il  tin.'  s;iiih;  iTisi>iring 
life  in  his  words,  ^hirli  ]i;mI  thiiikd  tl.u  smtk  of 
those  earlier  li  stone  is, 

"  His  was  till'  Usk  iin.!  Lis  tlir  liinlly  irltt 
Oiireyt.s,<.iirlj.\tilN  lioiit  f:iilij»iir.l,  to  uplift." 

,  This  was  his  powuv.  — to  in-^piif  others^,  to  make 
life  purer,  loftiur,  calmiT,  brighter.  0|)timism 
is  what  the  young  want,  ami  lie  ciudd  no  more 
help  taking  the  Imiieful  view  of  the  universe  and 
its  future  tiian  Claude  could  help  Hooding  Iiis 
landscapes  with  suiisliine, 

"Xature."'  ]niblisbed  iu  ISSi).  '-the  first  clear 
manifestation  of  bis  genius,''  as  Mr.  Xorton  calls 
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it,  revealed  him  as  an  idealist  and  a  poet,  with 
a  tendency  to  mysticism.  If  he  had  been  inde- 
pendent in  circumstances,  he  would  doubtless 
l^ve  developed  more  freely  in  these  directions. 
But  he  had  his  living  to  get  and  a  family  to 
support,  and  he  must  look  about  him  for  some 
paying  occupation.  The  lecture-room  naturally 
presented  itself  to  a  scholar  accustomed  to  speak- 
ing from  the  pulpit.  This  medium  of  communi- 
cating thought  was  not  as  yet  very  popular,  and 
the  rewards  it  offered  were  but  moderate.  Emer- 
son was  of  a  very  hopeful  nature,  however,  and 
believed  in  its  possibilities. 

—  "I  am  always  haunted  with  brave  dreams 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  in  the  lecture- 
room,  —  so  free  and  so  impretending  a  platform, 
—  a  Delos  not  yet  made  fast.  I  imagine  an 
eloquence  of  infinite  variety,  rich  as  conversation 
can  be,  with  anecdote,  joke,  tragedy,  epics  and 
pindarics,  argument  and  confession."  So  writes 
Emerson  to  Carlyle  in  1841. 

It  would  be  as  unfair  to  overlook  the  special 
form  in  which  Emerson  gave  most  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  world,  as  it  would  be  to  leave  out  of  view 
the  calling  of  Shakespeare  in  judging  his  liter- 
ary character.  Emerson  was  an  essayist  and  a 
lecturer,  as  Shakespeare  was  a  dramatist  and  a 
play-actor. 

The    exigencies   of   the   theatre   account  for 
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mueh  that  is,  at:  it  went,  acniilenta]  m  the  vrrit- 
inps  of  Shakespeai-e.  The  <leiii;itiils  of  the  leo- 
tnre-rooiu  acflomit  for  many  peculiarities  which 
are  characteriBtic  of  Kmereon  as  an  author. 
The  play  inuBt  be  in  five  aets,  each  of  a  given 
leugth.  The  lecture  must  fill  an  hour  and  not 
overrun  it.  Bqth  play  and  Iwiture  must  he 
vivid,  varied,  picturesque,  stimidatiug.  or  the 
aud  n  e  would  t  re  bef  th  11  tted  time  waa 
o 

B<  th  write  s  had  th  ii  ouun  n :  they  were 
po  t  nd  u  aliats  They  \  roiluued  the  con- 
d  t  on  of  1  f  n  the  h^ht  of  penetrative  ohserva^ 
tion  and  deal  ontemplation  they  illustrated 
ta  duties    n  th  ir  brea  h  and   in  their  ohserv- 
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good  estate  to  his  native  town.  For  forty  years 
Emerson  lectured  and  published  lectures,  and 
established  himself  at  length  in  competence  in 
the  village  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  and 
died  before  him.  He  never  became  rich,  as 
Shakespeare  did.  He  was  never  in  easy  circum- 
stances until  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old. 
Lecturing  was  hard  work,  but  he  was  under  the 
"  base  necessity,"  as  he  called  it,  of  constant 
labor,  writing  in  summer,  speaking  everywhere 
east  and  west  in  the  trying  and  dangerous  win- 
ter season. 

He  spoke  in  great  cities  to  such  cultivated 
audiences  as  no  other  man  could  gather  about 
him,  and  in  remote  villages  where  he  addressed 
plain  people  whose  classics  were  the  Bible  and 
the  "  Farmer's  Almanac."  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared in  the  lecture -room,  he  fascinated  his 
listeners  by  his  voice  and  manner ;  the  music  of 
his  sj^eech  pleased  those  who  found  his  thought 
too  subtle  for  their  dull  wits  to  follow. 

When  the  Lecture  had  served  its  purpose,  it 
came  before  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  Essay. 
But  the  Essay  never  lost  the  character  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
delivered;  it  was  a  lay  sermon,  —  concio  ad pop' 
uhun.  We  must  always  remember  what  we  are 
dealing  with.  "  Expect  nothing  more  of  my 
power  of  construction,  —  no  ship  -  building,  no 
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flipper,  smock,  nor  skiff  even,  only  boards  and 
logs  tied  together."  —  "  llcrp  I  sit  and  read  and 
write,  with  very  little  system,  and,  as  fai-  as  re- 
gards e^inposition,  with  the  most  fragmentary 
result :  paragraplis  incompressible,  each  sentence 
an  infinitely  repellent  particle,"  We  have  then 
a  moralist  and  a  poet  ap{>eariDg  as  a  Lecturer 
and  an  Essayist,  and  now  and  then  writing  in 
verse.  He  liked  the  freedom  of  the  jdatform. 
*'I  preach  in  the  Lecture-room,"  he  saj's,  "and 
there  it  tells,  for  tliei'e  ia  no  prescription.  You 
may  laugh,  weep,  reason,  sing,  sneer,  or  pray, 
aceoi-ding  to  your  genius."  In  England,  he 
says,  "  I  find  this  lectm^g  a  key  which  opens 
all  doors."  But  he  did  not  tend  to  overvalue 
the  calling  whi.-]i  from  "base  nPL-cssity  "  he  fol- 
lowed so  dili-ciitlv.  "  Inroni-ililij  sjiimtiiig  Yan. 
kee,"  he  calls  hiiusi-lf;  aiid\i-;iiii.  "1  puiMly 
out  all  the  wit  I  van  '^ntW-v  inmi  Time  or  from 
Nature,  and  am  jiaiiiud  at  boait  to  see  liow 
thankfully  that  littli'  is  loffivcd."  Lccture- 
peddling  was  a  liard  hnsiiicss  and  a  jiooi'ly  paid 
one  in  the  oailier  pai-t  of  the  tinu'  when  Enioi-son 
was  cariying  his  |»n'ci(ms  wares  ai»mt  tlie  countiy 
and  offering  tlu'm  in  compftiticu  with  the  c'hcai>- 
est  itinerants,  with  shilliii;^:  concerts  and  ncgro- 
minstrel  entcrtaiiiiiK'nts.  ISut  one  could  get  a 
kind  of  living'  out  of  it  if  ho  had  invitations 
enough.     I  ii,'jin;Liib(.'r  Kiucr^on's  coming  to  my 
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bouse  to  know  if  I  could  fill  his  place  at  a 
certain  Lyceum  so  that  he  might  accept  a  very 
advantageous  invitation  in  another  direction.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  for 
the  evening  mentioned.  He  smiled  serenely,  say- 
ing that  then  he  suj^posed  he  must  give  up  the 
new  stove  for  that  season. 

No  man  would  accuse  Emerson  of  parsimony 
of  ideas.  He  crams  his  pages  with  the  very 
marrow  of  his  thought.  But  in  weighing  out  a 
lecture  he  was  as  punctilious  as  Portia  about  the 
pound  of  flesh.  His  utterance  was  deliberate 
and  spaced  with  not  infrequent  slight  delays. 
Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  lecture 
stopped.  Suddenly,  abruptly,  but  quietly,  with- 
out peroration  of  any  sort,  always  with  "  a  gentle 
shock  of  mild  surprise  "  to  the  unprepared  lis- 
tener. He  had  weighed  out  the  full  measure  to 
his  audience  with  perfect  fairness. 

&(Tr€  rd\ajna  yvv^  x^P*^**  iXi^s 
*l(T(i(ovs,  'Iva  iraialu  iifiKda  fiurdhu  liprjrat, 

or,  in  Bryant's  version, 

**  as  the  scales 
Are  held  by  some  just  woman,  who  Tmiinfn.inf 
By  spinning  wool  her  household,  —  carefully 
She  poises  both  the  wool  and  weights,  to  make 
The  balance  even,  that  she  may  provide 
A  pittance?  for  her  babes."  — 
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As  to  the  charm  of  his  lectures  all  ara  agreed. 
It  is  needlesB  to  handle  this  suljjiH't.  for  Mr. 
Lowell  has  written  upon  it.  Of  their  effect  on 
his  younger  listeners  he  says,  "  To  some  of  lu 
that  long  past  exjwnence  remains  the  most  mar- 
vellous and  fraitfiU  we  have  ever  had.  Emer- 
son awakened  us,  saved  ns  from  the  body  of  this 
death.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  ti'umpet  that  thu 
young  sold  longs  for,  careless  of  what  breath 
may  fill  it.  Sidney  heard  it  in  tlic  ballad  of 
'  Chevy  Chase,'  and  we  in  Emerson.  Nor  did  it 
blow  retreat,  but  called  us  with  assurance  of 
victory," 

There  was,  besides  these  stirring  notes,  a  sweet 
seriousness  in  Emerson's  voice  that  was  infinitely 
soothing.  So  might  "Pi'ace,  be  still,"  have 
sounded  from  tlie  lips  tli^it  hik>LK-eil  the  storm. 
I  remember  tiiat  in  tin-  lirL-udful  wiii--tiuiL',  on 
one  of  the  davs  of  an;,'uish  :ind  terror,  1  fell  in 
with  Governor  j\nilre\v,  on  his  w:Ly  to  a  leutiu'u 
of  Emerson's,  where  lie  w:is  goiiii;-,  lie  said,  to 
relieve  the  strain  nimii  his  mind.  An  bom- 
passed  in  listening  to  tliiit  How  of  thought,  calm 
and  clear  as  the  <liaiiu)ii<l  drops  that  distil  from 
a  mountain  rock,  was  ;i  t)'ue  nepcntlie  for  a  cai-e- 
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erson  had  read  more  or  less  thoroughly  through 
a  very  wide  range  of  authors.  I  shall  presently 
show  how  extensive  was  his  reading.  No  doubt 
he  had  studied  certain  authors  diligently,  a  few, 
it  would  seem,  thoroughly.  But  let  no  one  be 
frightened  away  from  his  pages  by  the  terrible 
names  of  Plotinus  and  Proclus  and  Porphyry, 
of  Behmen  or  Spinoza,  or  of  those  modern  Ger- 
man philosophers  with  whom  it  is  not  pretended 
that  he  had  any  intimate  acquaintance.  Mr. 
George  Ripley,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  keen  critic, 
a  lover  and  admirer  of  Emerson,  speaks  very 
plainly  of  his  limitations  as  a  scholar. 

"  As  he  confesses  in  the  Essay  on  '  Books,' 
his  learning  is  second  hand ;  but  everything 
sticks  which  his  mind  can  appropriate.  He  de- 
fends the  use  of  translations,  and  I  doubt  whether 
he  has  ever  read  ten  pages  of  his  great  authori- 
ties, Plato,  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  or  Goethe,  in 
the  original.  He  is  certainly  no  friend  of  pro- 
found study  any  more  than  of  philosophical 
speculation.  Give  him  a  few  brilliant  and  sug- 
gestive glimpses,  and  he  is  content." 

One  correction  I  must  make  to  this  statement. 
Emerson  says  he  has  "  contrived  to  read  "  al- 
most every  volume  of  Goethe,  and  that  he  has 
fifty-five  of  them,  but  that  he  has  read  nothing 
else  in  Gorman,  and  has  not  looked  into  him  for 
a  long  time.     This  was  in  1840,  in  a  letter  to 
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Cailyle.  It  was  up-hill  work,  it  may  be  sus- 
IHscted,  but  he  eould  not  well  lie  ignoi-aut  of  liia 
friend's  great  idol,  and  bis  refereneea  t<j  Gmtbe 
are  very  frequent. 

Emerson's  quotations  are  like  the  niiraeulona 
dranglit  of  flslieti.  I  hardly  know  his  rivalji 
except  Bui'tou  and  Cotton  Muther.  But  no  ono 
would  aceuBG  him  of  pedautiy.  Burton  quotes 
to  amuse  himself  and  his  reader;  Mather  quotes 
to  show  his  learning,  of  whw-h  he  hail  a  vafit 
conceit ;  Einei-aou  quotes  to  illustrate  some  orig- 
inal thought  of  his  own.  or  beL-ause  another  wri- 
ter's way  of  thinking  falls  in  with  his  own.  — 
never  with  a  trivial  purpose.  Reading  as  fao 
did,  he  must  have  imcoDHoiously  appropriat(>d  a 
great  number  of  tbouLfhts  from  ntbi'vs.  But  he 
was  profuse  in  his  rcferout-fs  tn  tlmso  fruui 
whom  he  Imji'iiiwciI,  —  move  ]>nifusf  than  iiiaiiy 
of  his  readers  wouM  iR-lievc  wilhout  taldii-  i\w 
pains  to  count  Ids  autliorilii's.  Tiiis  I  thciu;;liL 
it  worth  wliik'  to  liave  d(iue,  oiK'c  for  all,  uiul 
I  will  brit-Hy  prc'smt  tlic  results  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  uauied  ]vfi-n.-uevs.  eldefly  t.)  aiithors, 
as  given  in  the  tahli-  bi^fmi'  mi\  arc  thive  thim- 
sand  three  huiulretl  aud  idiietv-tJH-ce.  irliiting  to 
eight  luiiidrod  and  sixty-i'lght  different  individ- 
uals. Of  thf'su,  four  hinidred  aud  eleven  ai-e 
mentioned  nnue  Ihau  unci-;  oue  luitidrod  and 
fifty-five,    live    tinier    oi-    nioi'e  ;    sixiy-niiie,  ton 
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times  or  more  ;  thirty-eight,  fifteen  time^  or 
more  ;  and  twenty-seven,  twenty  times  or  more. 
These  twenty-seven  names  alone,  the  list  of 
which  is  here  given,  furnish  no  less  than  one 
thousand  and  sixty-five  references. 


*    1.1-     •».•  «  Number  of  times 

Authorities.  mentioned. 

Shakespeare .     .     .     .112 

Napoleon 84 

Plato 81 

Plutarch 70 

Goethe 62 

Swift 49 

Bacon 47 

Milton 46 

Newton 43 

Homer 42 

Socrates 42 

Swedenborg  ....  40 

Montaigne     ....  30 

Saadi 30 

Luther 30 


A,,«^t,^.u;^.  Number  of  times 

Authorities.  mentioned. 

Webster 27 

Aristotle 25 

Hafiz 26 

Wordsworth      ...  25 

Burke 24 

Saint  Paul     ....  24 

Dante 22 

Shattuck  (Hist,  of  Con- 
cord)    21 

Chaucer 20 

Coleridge      ....  20 

Michael  Angelo      .     .  20 
The    name   of    Jesus 
occurs    fifty  -  four  • 
times. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Montaigne, 
Franklin,  and  Emerson  all  show  the  same  fond- 
ness for  Plutarch. 

Montaigne  says,  "  I  never  settled  myself  to 
the  reading  of  any  book  of  solid  learning  but 
Plutarch  and  Seneca." 

Franklin  says,  speaking  of  the  books  in  his 
father's  library,  "  There  was  among  them  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I 
still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  advantage." 

Emerson  savs,  "  I  must  think  we  are  more 
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deeply  indebted  to  him  than  to  all  tbo  auoieut 
writers." 

Studies  of  life  and  character  were  the  delight 
of  all  these  four  moralists.  Ah  u  judge  of  char- 
acter, Dr.  Hedge,  who  knew  KmerHuii  well,  has 
spoken  to  me  of  his  extraonlinary  gift,  and  no 
reader  of  "  English  Traits  "  can  have  failed  to 
mark  the  formidahle  penetration  of  the  iutelleet 
which  looked  through  those  calm  cerulean  eyes. 

Moncitur  a  »ociis  is  as  applicable  to  the  bookB 
a  man  most  affects  as  well  as  to  the  companions 
he  cliooses.  It  is  with  the  kings  of  thought  that 
Emerson  most  associates.  As  to  borrowing  from 
his  royal  acquaintances  his  ideas  are  very  simple 
and  expressed  without  reserve. 

"All  minds  quote.  Old  and  new  make  the 
warp  and  woof  of  evciy  nioiiii.'iit,  Thero  is  lio 
thread  that  is  not  a  twist  of  these  two  sti'iinils. 
By  necessity,  by  i)roelivity,  and  l)y  dcliglit,  we 
all  qiiote," 

Wiiat  Emerson  Hays  of  Plutarch  applies  very 
nearly  to  Iiiuiself. 

"In  his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we 
quickly  cease  to  discriuiinate  lii'twi'cii  what  lie 
quotes  and  what  he  invents.  We  sail  on  his 
memory  into  tlie  jiorts  of  evei'v  nation,  enter 
into  every  private  jnopertv.  :ind  do  not  stop  to 
disciiniinate  owners,  but  n'ivc  liim  tlic  praise  of 
aU." 
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Mr.  Ruskin  and  Lord  Tennyson  have  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Emerson  would  never 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  such  a  thing.  His 
mind  was  overflowing  with  thought  as  a  river  in 
the  season  of  flood,  and  was  full  of  floating  frag- 
ments from  an  endless  variety  of  sources.  He 
drew  ashore  whatever  he  wanted  that  would  serve 
his  purpose.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  mode  of 
writing.  "  I  dot  evermore  in  my  endless  jour- 
nal, a  line  on  every  knowable  in  nature ;  but  the 
arrangement  loiters  long,  and  I  get  a  brick-kiln 
instead  of  a  house."  His  journal  is  "  full  of  dis- 
jointed dreams  and  audacities."  Writing  by  the 
aid  of  this,  it  is  natural  enough  that  he  should 
speak  of  his  "  lapidary  style  "  and  say  "  I  build 
my  house  of  boulders." 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Kuskin, 
"  that  all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  are 
continually  helped :  they  are  taught  by  every 
person  they  meet,  and  enriched  by  everything 
that  falls  in  their  way.  The  greatest  is  he  who 
has  been  oftenest  aided  ;  and  if  the  attainments 
of  all  human  minds  could  be  traced  to  their  real 
sources,  it  would  be  found  that  the  world  had 
been  laid  most  under  contribution  by  the  men 
of  most  original  powers,  and  that  every  day  of 
their  existence  deepened  their  debt  to  their  race, 
while  it  enlarged  their  gifts  to  it." 
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The  reader  may  like  to  see  a  few  coincidences 
between  Emerson'B  words  and  thoughts  and 
those  of  others. 

Some  sayings  seem  to  be  a  kind  o£  family 
property.  "  Seovn  triileB "  comes  from  Aunt 
Mary  Moody  Emereon,  and  reappears  in  her 
nephew,  R^dph  Waldo. — "  Wliat  right  have 
yoa.  Sir,  to  your  virtue  ?  Is  virtue  pie<;en]eal  7 
This  ia  a  jewel  among  the  raga  of  a  beggar." 
So  writes  Italph  Waldo  Emerson  in  hia  Lec- 
ture "  New  Kngland  Keformers." — "  Hiding  the 
badges  of  royalty  beneath  tlie  gown  of  the  men- 
dicant, and  ever  on  the  watrh  lest  their  rank  be 
betrayed  by  the  sparkle  of  a  gem  from  under 
their  rags."  Thus  wrote  Charles  Chauncy  Em- 
erson in  the  "  Harvard  Register  "  nearly  twenty 
years  before. 


The  image  oo        f        1    tl      o  PI  tarcli. 
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the  Dmry  Ijane  mock  poems.  Can  we  find  any 
trace  of  this  idea  elsewhere  ? 

In  a  little  poem  of  Coleridge's,  *'  William 
Tell,"  are  these  two  lines : 

"  Od  wind  and  wave  the  boy  irould  toss 
Whs  great,  nor  knew  how  great  hi  ws»." 

The  thought  is  fiilly  worked  ont  In  the  cele- 
brated Essay  of  Carlyie  called  "  Characteris- 
tics."     It  reappears  in  Emerson's  poem  "  Fate." 

"  Unknown  to  Cromwell  as  to  me 
Was  Cromwell's  measure  and  degree  ; 
Unknown  to  liiin  ns  to  his  horae, 
If  be  than  his  groom  is  liettcr  or  worse." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  point  any 
further  in  tliis  eonneetion.     In  dealing  with  his 

poetry  otlicr  rescndihinci's  will  suggest  tliciii- 
selvDS.  All  the  liest  ]Ki('try  the  world  iuis 
known  is  full  of  sucli  rejiciuhlanees.  If  we  find 
Emerson's  wonderful  j)ietni'e,  "  Initi.il  Love " 
prefigured  in  tlie  "Symposium"  of  Plato,  we 
have  only  to  look  in  the  ■■  Pluedrns "  and  we 
we  shall  find  an  cailior  sketch  of  Sliakespeare's 
famous  grou]),  — 

"The  Iiiiiiitic,  tlip  lover,  mid  tlip  poet." 
Sometimes  tliesc  resemblances  ai-e  nothing  more 
than  accidental  coiiicidonoes  ;  sometimes  the  sim- 
ilar passages  are  imconrft-itnisly   boi'rowed  from 
another  ;  sometimes  they  aie  paraphrases,  raria- 
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tions,  embellished  copies,  editions  de  luxe  of 
sayings  that  all  the  world  knows  are  old,  but 
which  it  seems  to  the  writer  worth  his  while  to 
say  over  again.  The  more  improved  versions  of 
the  world's  great  thoughts  we  have,  the  better, 
and  we  look  to  the  great  minds  for  them.  The 
larger  the  river  the  more  streams  flow  into  it. 
The  wide  flood  of  Emerson's  discourse  lias  a 
hundred  rivers  and  thousands  of  streamlets  for 
its  tributaries. 

It  was  not  from  books  only  that  he  gathered 
food  for  thought  and  for  his  lectures  and  essays, 
lie  was  always  on  the  lookout  in  conversation 
for  things  to  be  remembered.  He  picked  up 
facts  one  would  not  have  expected  him  to  care 
for.  lie  once  corrected  me  in  giving  Flora 
Temple's  time  at  Kalamazoo.  I  made  a  mistake 
of  a  quarter  of  a  second,  and  he  set  me  right, 
lie  was  not  always  so  exact  in  his  memory,  as 
I  have  already  shown  in  several  instances.  An- 
other example  is  where  he  speaks  of  Quintus 
Curtius,the  historian,when  he  is  thinking  of  Met- 
tiis  Curtius,  the  self-sacrificing  equestrian.  Lit- 
tle inaccuracies  of  this  kind  did  not  concern 
him  much  ;  he  was  a  wholesale  dealer  in  illus- 
trations, and  could  not  trouble  himself  about  a 
trifling  defect  in  this  or  that  particular  article. 

Emerson  was  a  man  who  influenced  others 
more  than  others  influenced  him.     Outside  of 
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bis  family  coaueetioua,  the  jwrsoualitk's  which 
can  be  most  easily  traced  in  liis  owu  iiru  those 
of  Carlyle,  Mr.  Aleott,  and  Thoreau.  Ciwlylo's 
harsh  virility  coiild  not  he  without  Its  effect  on 
his  valid,  hut  sensitive  nature.  Alcott'it  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  specidations  interested 
him  as  an  idealist.  Thoreau  lent  him  a  new  set 
of  oi^ns  of  sense  of  wonderfid  delicacy.  Em- 
erson looked  at  nature  as  a  poet,  and  his  natural 
history,  if  left  to  himself,  woidd  have  been  as 
vague  as  that  of  Polonios.  But  Tfaoi-eaa  had 
a  p^r  of  eyea  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian 
deity,  could  see  the  smallest  emmet  on  the  black- 
est stone  in  the  darkest  night,  —  or  come  nearer 
to  seeing  it  than  those  of  most  mortals.  Knier- 
son's  lon^  intimacy  with  lii"i  tauqlit  him  to  give 
an  outline  to  niiiiiy  iuitiir;il  <)l)ji.><-ts  wliiuli  woidd 
have  been  pontic  tiflmliv  to  him  Imt  for  tins  com- 
panionship, A  nicer  aii;d_vsis  would  detect  many 
alien  elements  niixi'd  with  his  iiulividuiditv.  Init 
the  family  traits  ]u-ed(.miiiated  over  all  the  ex- 
ternal biflueiK-cs.  an.l  the  jiersonality  stood  out 
distinct  from  the  ceiimmu  i'aii'iiv  i|ualities.  .Air. 
Whipple  has  well  'said:  "  S„iae  traits  ,.f  his 
mind  and  eharaeter  may  be  ti'aced  back  to  his 
ancestors,  but  wliut  doctrine  of  lierwlity  can  give 
us  the  genesis  of  his  genius?  Indeed  the  safest 
course  to  pursue  is  to  i|ii(.te  bis  own  words,  and 
despairingly  euiit'ess  that  it  is  tlie  nature  of  geii- 
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ius  '  to  spring,  like  the  rainbow  daughter  of 
Wonder,  from  the  invisible,  to  abolish  the  past 
and  refuse  all  history.' 


» » 


Emerson's  place  as  a  thinker  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  fix.  lie  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
psychologist.  He  made  notes  and  even  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  the  natural  history  of  the  in- 
tellect; but  they  seem  to  have  been  made  up, 
according  to  liis  own  statement,  of  hints  and 
fragments  rather  than  of  the  results  of  system- 
atic study.  He  was  a  man  of  intuition,  of  in- 
sight, a  seer,  a  poet,  with  a  tendency  to  mysti- 
cism. This  tendency  renders  him  sometimes 
obscure,  and  once  in  a  while  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unintelligible.  We  can,  for  this  reason,  under- 
stand why  the  great  lawyer  turned  him  over  to 
his  daughters,  and  Dr.  Walter  Channing  com- 
plained that  his  lecture  made  his  head  ache. 
But  it  is  not  always  a  writer's  faidt  that  he  is 
not  understood.  Many  persons  have  poor  heads 
for  abstractions;  and  as  for  mystics,  if  they 
luiderstand  themselves  it  is  quite  as  much  as  can 
be  expected.  But  that  which  is  mysticism  to  a 
dull  listener  may  be  the  highest  and  most  inspir- 
ing imaginative  clairvoyance  to  a  brighter  one. 
It  is  to  bo  ho])ed  that  no  reader  will  take  offence 
at  the  following  anecdote,  which  may  be  found 
under  the  title  "  Diogenes,"  in  the  work  of  his 
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nameBake,  Diogeues  Locrttus.     1  trunskte 
the  Latin  version. 

"  Plato  wafi  talking  about  ideas,  and  spoko  of 
mensality  and  cyathUy  [tableiti/,  and  gohletity\. 
'  I  can  see  a  table  and  a  goblet,'  said  the  i^ynio, 
*'  but  I  can  see  no  such  things  as  tablcity  and 
gobletity.'  '  Quite  so,'  auswert-d  Plato,  '  becauae 
jou  have  the  eyes  to  swe  a  goblet  and  a  table 
with  b      y       h  h    brain    bi  un  1  rs    nd 

tabl  d  g  bl 
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times  or  more  ;  thirty-eight,  fifteen  time^  or 
more ;  and  twenty-seven,  twenty  times  or  more. 
These  twenty-seven  names  alone,  the  list  of 
which  is  here  given,  furnish  no  less  than  one 
thousand  and  sixty-five  references. 


A„fv.«^;f;«o  Number  of  times 

Authorities.  u,entioned. 

Shakespeare ....  112 

Napoleon 84 

Plato 81 

Plutarch 70 

Goethe 62 

Swift 49 

Bacon 47 

Milton 46 

Newton 43 

Homer 42 

Socrates 42 

Swedenborg  ....  40 

Montaigne     ....  30 

Saadi 30 

Luther 30 


Authorities.        ^"^^e^'tio'n^-- 

Webster 27 

Aristotle 25 

Hafiz 25 

Wordsworth      ...  25 

Burke 24 

Saint  Paul     ....  24 

Dante 22 

Shattuck  (Hist,  of  Con- 
cord)    21 

Chaucer 20 

Coleridge      ....  20 

Michael  Angelo     .     .  20 
The    name   of    Jesus 
occurs    fifty  -  four  ' 
times. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Montaigne, 
Franklin,  and  Emerson  all  show  the  same  fond- 
ness for  Plutarch. 

Montaigne  says,  "  I  never  settled  myself  to 
the  reading  of  any  book  of  solid  learning  but 
Plutarch  and  Seneca." 

Franklin  says,  speaking  of  the  books  in  his 
father's  library,  "  There  was  among  them  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I 
still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  advantage." 

Emerson  says,  "  I  must  think  we  are  more 
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deep]j  indebted  to  bisi  tban  to  all  the  auciont 
writers." 

Studies  of  life  and  character  were  the  delight 
of  all  these  four  moralists.  As  a  judge  of  char- 
acter. Dr.  Hedge,  who  knew  Emei-son  well,  has 
spoken  to  me  of  his  extraordinary  gift,  and  no 
reader  of  "  English  Traits  "  can  have  failed  to 
mark  the  formidable  penetration  of  the  intellect 
which  looked  through  those  calm  cerulean  eyes. 

Noscttiir  a  gociis  is  as  applicable  to  the  books 
a  man  most  affects  as  well  as  to  the  companions 
he  ohooses.  It  is  with  the  kings  of  thought  that 
Emerson  most  associates.  As  to  borrowing  from 
bis  royal  acquaintances  his  ideas  are  very  simple 
and  expressed  without  reserve. 

"All  minds  quote.  Old  and  new  make  the 
warp  and  woof  of  every  nioiueiit.  Tlicrc  is  lio 
thread  that  is  not  a  twi.st  of  these  two  stiamls. 
By  necessity,  by  i)i-oclivity,  and  by  dollyht,  we 
all  quote." 

What  Pjmersou  says  of  l*Iiitau-li  applii"-  very 
nearly  to  liiniselt'. 

"In  his  immense  quotation  and  alliisiiin  we 
quickly  cease  to  disminiiiatc  ln-tHfcn  ^^bat  he 
quotes  and  what  he  invents,  ^\'e  sail  on  his 
memory  into  the  j>orts  of  evcrv  nation,  enter 
into  every  ]>rivate  pTOperty,  and  do  not  stop  to 
discriminate  owners,  but  give  him  tlie  praise  of 
all." 
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Mr.  Ruskiii  and  Lord  Tennyson  have  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Emerson  would  never 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  such  a  thing.  His 
mind  was  overflowing  with  thought  as  a  river  in 
the  season  of  flood,  and  was  full  of  floating  frag- 
ments from  an  endless  variety  of  sources.  He 
drew  ashore  whatever  he  wanted  that  would  serve 
his  purpose.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  mode  of 
writing.  "  I  dot  evermore  in  my  endless  jour- 
nal, a  line  on  every  knowable  in  nature ;  but  the 
arrangement  loiters  long,  and  I  get  a  brick-kiln 
instead  of  a  house."  His  journal  is  "  full  of  dis- 
jointed dreams  and  audacities."  Writing  by  the 
aid  of  this,  it  is  natural  enough  that  he  should 
speak  of  his  "  lapidary  style  "  and  say  "  I  build 
my  house  of  boulders." 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Kuskin, 
"  that  all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  are 
continually  helped :  they  are  taught  by  every 
person  they  meet,  and  enriched  by  everything 
that  falls  in  their  way.  The  greatest  is  he  who 
has  been  oftenest  aided  ;  and  if  the  attainments 
of  all  human  minds  could  be  traced  to  their  real 
sources,  it  would  be  found  that  the  world  had 
been  laid  most  under  contribution  by  the  men 
of  most  original  powers,  and  that  every  day  of 
tlujir  existence  deepened  their  debt  to  their  race, 
while  it  enlarged  their  gifts  to  it." 


BIB  V8E  OF  AUTIIOKITIEB. 

The  reader  may  like  to  see  a  few  coinoitlenfes 
between  Emerson's  words  and  tliouglits  and 
those  of  others. 

Some  sayings  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  family 
property.  "Si.om  trifles"  comes  from  Aunt 
Mary  Moody  Emerson,  and  reapiiears  in  her 
nephew,  llalph  Waldo. — "What  right  have 
you,  Sir,  to  your  virtue  ?  Is  virtue  pieeemeal  ? 
This  is  a  jewel  among  the  rags  of  a  beggar." 
So  writes  Kalph  M'aldo  Emerson  in  his  Lec- 
ture "New  England  Reformers."  —  "Hiding  the 
badges  of  royalty  beneatli  the  gown  of  the  men- 
dicant, and  ever  on  the  watch  leat  their  rank  be 
beti'ayed  by  the  sparkle  of  a  gem  from  under 
their  rags."  Thus  wrote  Charles  Chaimcy  Em- 
erson in  the  "  Harvard  Register  "  nearly  twenty 
years  before. 

"Tlio  liero  is  not  fed  on  swoctt.s, 
Daily  liis  own  brart  lie  cats." 

The  image  conies  from  Pythagoras  via  Plutarch. 

Now  and  thpu,  but  not  with  any  questionable 

frequency,  we  find  a  sentence  «hich  recalls  Car- 

"  The  national  temper,  in  the  eivil  history,  is 
not  flashy  or  wliiHiing.  The  slow,  deep  English 
mass  smoidders  wit'i  fire,  wliieli  at  last  sets  all 
its  borders  in  flauio.  The  wrath  of  Loudon  is 
not  French  wrath,  but  has  a  long  memory,  and 
in  hottest  beat  a  register  and  rule." 
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Mr.  Ruskin  and  Lord  Tennyson  have  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Emerson  would  never 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  such  a  thing.  His 
mind  was  overflowing  with  thought  as  a  river  in 
the  season  of  flood,  and  was  full  of  floating  frag- 
ments from  an  endless  variety  of  sources.  He 
drew  ashore  whatever  he  wanted  that  would  serve 
his  purpose.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  mode  of 
writing.  "  I  dot  evermore  in  my  endless  jour- 
nal, a  line  on  every  knowable  in  nature ;  but  the 
arrangement  loiters  long,  and  I  get  a  brick-kiln 
instead  of  a  house."  His  journal  is  "  full  of  dis- 
jointed dreams  and  audacities."  Writing  by  the 
aid  of  this,  it  is  natural  enough  that  he  should 
speak  of  his  "  lapidary  style  "  and  say  "  I  bmld 
my  house  of  boulders." 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 
"  that  all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  are 
continually  helped :  they  are  taught  by  every 
person  they  meet,  and  enriched  by  everything 
that  falls  in  their  way.  The  greatest  is  he  who 
has  been  oftenest  aided  ;  and  if  the  attainments 
of  all  human  minds  could  be  traced  to  their  real 
sources,  it  would  be  found  that  the  world  had 
been  laid  most  under  contribution  by  the  men 
of  most  original  powers,  and  that  every  day  of 
their  existence  deepened  their  debt  to  their  race, 
while  it  enlarged  their  gifts  to  it." 
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The  reader  may  like  to  eee  a  few  coinciileiii^es 
between  Ejneraoii's  words  aiid  thouglits  and 
tLoee  of  others. 

Som«  oayinge  seem  to  be  a  tdnd  of  family 
property.  "Scom  trifles"  comes  from  Aunt 
Mavy  Moody  Emprsoii,  aiid  reappears  in  her 
nephew.  Ralph  Waldo.  —  "  What  right  havo 
you.  Sir,  to  your  virtue  ?  Is  virtue  piecemeal  ? 
This  is  a  jewel  among  the  rags  of  a  beggar." 
So  writes  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  Leo- 
ture  "  New  England  Reformers."  —  "  Hiding  the 
badges  of  royalty  beneath  the  gown  of  the  men* 
dicant,  and  ever  on  the  wateh  lest  their  rank  be 
betrayed  by  the  sparkle  of  a  gem  from  under 
their  rags."  Thus  wrote  Charles  Chaunoy  Em- 
erson in  the  "  Harvard  Kegister  "  nearly  twenty 
years  before. 


The  image  comes  from  Pytliagoriis  via,  Plutarch. 

Now  and  then,  bat  not  witli  any  questionable 

frequency,  we  find  a  sentence  which  recalls  Car- 

"  The  national  temper,  in  the  civil  history,  is 
not  flashy  or  whiffling.  The  slow,  deep  English 
mass  smoulders  with  fire,  which  at  last  sets  all 
its  borders  in  flame.  The  wratli  of  London  is 
not  French  wrath,  but  has  a  long  memory,  and 
in  liottest  heat  a  register  and  rule." 
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Compare  this  passage  from  "  English  Traits  " 
with  the  following  one  from  Carlyle's  "  French 
Kevokition  " :  — 

"  So  long  this  Gallic  fire,  through  its  succes- 
sive changes  of  color  and  character,  will  blaze 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  and  afflict  and  scorch 
all  men  :  —  till  it  provoke  all  men,  till  it  kindle 
another  kind  of  fire,  the  Teutonic  kind,  namely ; 
and  be  swallowed  up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  day ! 
For  there  is  a  fire  comparable  to  the  burning  of 
dry  jungle  and  grass  ;  most  sudden,  high-blaz- 
ing :  and  another  fire  which  we  liken  to  the 
burning  of  coal,  or  even  of  anthracite  coal,  but 
which  no  known  thing  will  put  out." 

"  O  what  are  heroes,  prophets,  men 
But  pipes  through  which  the  breath  of  man  doth  hlow 
A  momentary  music." 

The  reader  will  find  a  similar  image  in  one  of 
Burns's  letters,  again  in  one  of  Coleridge's  poet- 
ical fragments,  and  long  before  any  of  them,  in 
a  letter  of  Leibnitz. 

"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew  " 

is  the  most  frequently  quoted  line  of  Emerson. 
The  thought  is  constantly  recurring  in  our  liter- 
ature. It  helps  out  the  minister's  sermon;  and  a 
Fourth  of  July  Oration  which  does  not  borrow  it 
is  like  the  "  Address  without  a  Phoenix  "  among 
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the  Drory  Lane  laocb  poems.     Can  \ 
trace  of  this  itlea  elsewhere  ? 

In   a  little  poem    of  Coleridge's,    *'  Wil 
Tell,"  are  these  two  lines : 

"  On  wind  and  wave  the  hoy  would  toas 
Was  great,  nor  knew  Ijow  great  h«  waa." 

The  thought  is  fully  worked  out  in  the  cele- 
brated Essay  of  Carlylo  called  "  Characteris- 
tica."     It  reappears  in  Emerson's  poem  "  Fate." 

"  Unknown  to  Cromwell  us  to  me 
Wim  Crona well's  measure  and  degree ; 
Unknown  to  him  sa  to  hin  horae, 
If  be  thfto  his  groora  ia  better  or  worse." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  point  any 
further  in  this  connection.     In  dealing  with  his 

poetry  other  rescniliLinccs  will  .suggest  them- 
selves. All  the  licst  poetry  the  world  lias 
known  is  full  of  sncli  i-csui  til  i]  uncos.  If  we  find 
Emerson's  wonderful  picture,  "Initial  Love" 
prefigured  in  the  "  8yiiiposium"  of  Plato,  we 
have  only  to  look  in  the  "  Phiednis "  and  we 
we  shall  find  an  earlier  sketcli  of  Sliakcspe are's 
famous  group,  — 

"The  lujiiilic,  tlie  lover,  niid  the  poet." 
Sometimes  these  i-e semblances  are  notliing  more 
than  accidental  coincidences ;  sometitnes  the  sim- 
ilar passages  are  unconsciously   borrowed  from 
another ;  sometimes  tliey  ate  paraphrases,  varia- 
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tions,  embellished  copies,  editions  de  luxe  of 
sayings  that  all  the  world  knows  are  old,  but 
which  it  seems  to  the  writer  worth  his  while  to 
say  over  again.  The  more  improved  versions  of 
the  world's  great  thoughts  we  have,  the  better, 
and  we  look  to  the  great  minds  for  them.  The 
larger  the  river  the  more  streams  flow  into  it. 
The  wide  flood  of  Emerson's  discourse  has  a 
hundred  rivers  and  thousands  of  streamlets  for 
its  tributaries. 

It  was  not  from  books  only  that  he  gathered 
food  for  thought  and  for  his  lectures  and  essays, 
lie  was  always  on  the  lookout  in  conversation 
for  things  to  be  remembered.  He  picked  up 
facts  one  would  not  have  expected  him  to  care 
for.  lie  once  corrected  me  in  giving  Flora 
Temple's  time  at  Kalamazoo.  I  made  a  mistake 
of  a  quarter  of  a  second,  and  he  set  me  right. 
He  was  not  always  so  exact  in  his  memory,  as 
I  have  already  shown  in  several  instances.  An- 
other example  is  where  he  speaks  of  Quintus 
Curtius,the  historian, when  he  is  thinking  of  Met- 
tus  Curtius,  the  self-sacrificing  equestrian.  Lit- 
tle inaccuracies  of  this  kind  did  not  concern 
him  much  ;  he  was  a  wholesale  dealer  in  illus- 
trations, and  could  not  trouble  himself  about  a 
trifling  defect  in  this  or  that  particular  article. 

Emerson  was  a  man  who  influenced  others 
more  than  others  influenced  him.     Outside  of 
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his  family  (M^nnectK>iis,  tliu  iitirson^itiufl  wliitli 
can  be  moet  easily  trac«d  ia  Iiis  own  ure  tliose 
of  Cariyle,  Mr.  Alcott.  and  Tliotvau.  Carlyle'a 
harsh  virility  eoiild  not  be  without  ita  effect  on 
his  valid,  but  sensitJvu  natiiri;.  Alcott's  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  s)>einiIations  interested 
him  aa  an  idealist.  Thoreau  lent  him  a  new  set 
of  organs  of  sense  of  wonderfiJ  delitaoy.  Em- 
erson looked  at  nature  as  a  jmet.  and  his  natwral 
history,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  been  as 
vagno  as  that  of  Poloniiis.  But  Thoreau  bad 
a  pair  of  eyes  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian 
deity,  could  see  the  smallest  emmet  on  the  black- 
est stone  in  the  ihirkest  night,  —  or  come  ncaier 
to  Bfieisg  it  than  thoae  of  moat  mortals.  Emer- 
son's hins  intiiiinfy  witli  liii-i  taught  him  to  jrivi' 
an  outline  to  iiuuiy  iiiitiu'al  ubjvi'ts  which  wonld 
have  been  poetic  ncbu!;L'  to  him  but  for  tliis  eoui- 
panionship,  A  ni.-iT  niialysis  would  dftcct  many 
alien  elements  uiiM'd  with  liis  imliviibialitv.  but 
the  familv  traits  pri'ilmuinatcil  over  uU  the  ex- 
ternal iuflueni'i's.  and  the  iieisoiuility  stood  out 
distinct  frimi  the  comiuim  family  ijiialitlus.  Mr. 
"Whipple  has  well  said:  '■  Suiiu'  ti'aits  of  his 
mind  and  ehariieter  may  be  trai'cd  back  to  his 
ancestors,  but  what  dwtiinc  of  hcTedity  can  give 
us  the  genesis  of  his  genius?  Indeed  tlie  KuEest 
course  to  ])urMie  is  to  i|Ut.te  iiis  own  words,  and 
desiiaiiiugly  confess  tliat  it  is  tlje  nature  of  gen- 
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ius  '  to  spring,  like  the  rainbow  daughter  of 
Wonder,  from  the  invisible,  to  abolish  the  past 
and  refuse  all  history.' 


> » 


Emerson's  place  as  a  thinker  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  fix.  He  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
psychologist.  He  made  notes  and  even  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  the  natural  history  of  the  in- 
tellect; but  they  seem  to  have  been  made  up, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  of  hints  and 
fragments  rather  than  of  the  results  of  system- 
atic study.  He  was  a  man  of  intuition,  of  in- 
sight, a  seer,  a  poet,  with  a  tendency  to  mysti- 
cism. This  tendency  renders  him  sometimes 
obscure,  and  once  in  a  while  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unintelligible.  We  can,  for  this  reason,  under- 
stand why  the  great  lawyer  turned  him  over  to 
his  daughters,  and  Dr.  Walter  Channing  com- 
plained that  his  lecture  made  his  head  ache. 
But  it  is  not  always  a  writer's  fault  that  he  is 
not  understood.  Many  persons  have  poor  heads 
for  abstractions;  and  as  for  mystics,  if  they 
understand  themselves  it  is  quite  as  much  as  can 
be  expected.  But  that  which  is  mysticism  to  a 
dull  listener  may  be  the  highest  and  most  inspir- 
ing imaginative  clairvoyance  to  a  brighter  one. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  reader  will  take  offence 
at  the  following  anecdote,  which  may  be  found 
under  the  title  "  Diogenes,"  in  the  work  of  his 
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□ameeake,  Diogeiiea  Laertius,  I  transliito  from 
the  Latia  version. 

"  Plato  was  talking  about  iileas,  and  Bj)ok«  of 
mennality  and  cyatJuty  [lahletty,  and  ijoUetiti/l. 
'  I  can  ace  a  table  and  a  goblet,'  said  the  c^iiic, 
'  but  I  can  see  no  such  things  as  tabk'ity  and 
gobletity.'  '  Quite  so,'  answered  Pluto, '  beoaiu« 
yon  have  the  eyes  to  see  a  goblet  and  a  table 
with,  but  you  have  uot  the  brains  to  understand 
tablcity  and  gobletity.' " 

Tbis  anecdote  may  bu  profitably  borne  in 
mind  in  following  Emerson  into  the  spheres  of 
intuition  and  mystical  contemplation. 

Emerson  was  an  idealist  in  the  Platonic  sense 
of  the  word,  a  spiritualist  as  opposed  to  a  mate- 
rialist. Ho  believes,  li^-  snys,  ":ts  th>;  ^^iso 
Spenser  teai'liL's,"  tliiit  the  soul  niakos  it^  own 
body.  Tiiis,  of  course.  itivi.Iv.-s  the  ibt-trine  of 
preexisteiK'c ;  a  doctriiiu  oldur  than  Spenser, 
older  than  Plato  or  I'ythaijoras,  lia\iiii^  its  era- 
die  in  Indiii,  fighting  its  way  down  tbi-ough 
Greek  pliilosophers  and  Chi'istian  fathers  and 
German  professors,  to  our  own  time,  wlien  it 
has  found  Piei're  Leroux.  Edward  Beecln'r,  and 
Brigham  Young  among  its  nninerons  advoeates. 
Each  has  his  faiu'ies  on  tho  subject.  The  geog- 
raphy of  an  undiscovered  eoimtiy  and  the  sound- 
ings of  an  ocean  that  has  never  been  sailed  o\-er 
may  belong  to  I'omanee  and  poetry,  but  tliey  do 
not  belong  to  the  ii'::!;ii  of  knowledge. 
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That  the  organ  of  the  mind  brings  with  it  in- 
herited aptitudes  is  a  simple  matter  of  observa- 
tion. That  it  inherits  truths  is  a  different  prop- 
osition. The  eye  does  not  bring  landscapes  into 
the  world  on  its  retina,  —  why  should  the  brain 
bring  thoughts?  Poetry  settles  such  questions 
very  simply  by  saying  it  is  so. 

The  poet  in  Emerson  never  accurately  differ- 
entiated itself  from  the  philosopher.  He  speaks 
of  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality as  the  high-water  mark  of  the  poetry 
of  this  century.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  he 
had  accepted  the  lofty  rhapsodies  of  this  noble 
Ode  as  working  truths. 

"  Not  in  entire  forg^tfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home." 

In  accordance  with  this  statement  of '  a  divine 

inheritance  from  a  preexisting   state,   the  poet 

addresses  the  infant :  — 

"  Mighty  prophet  I    Seer  blest ! 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toDuig  all  our  lives  to  find."  — 

These  are  beautiful  fancies,  but  the  philoso- 
pher will  naturally  ask  the  poet  what  are  the 
truths  which  the  child  has  lost  between  its  cradle 
and  the  age  of  eight  years,  at  which  Words- 
worth finds  the  little  girl  of  whom  he  spc^aka  in 
tlie  Imes,  — 
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"  A  Gunple  child  — 
That  lightly  draws  its  liKialh 
And  feels  ita  lid.-  ill  cviTy  limb,  — 
What  should  it  Ituow  oi  death  ?  " 


Wliat  should'it,  sure  etioiigh,  or  of  any  other  of 
those  great  truths  which  Timo  with  its  lessons, 
and  the  hardening  of  the  pulpy  brain  can  alone 
render  appreciable  to  the  conacinusneiis  ?  Un- 
doubtedly every  brain  has  its  own  set  of  moulds 
i-eady  to  shape  all  material  of  thought  into  its 
own  individual  set  of  patterns.  If  the  mind 
comes  into  consciousness  with  a  good  set  of 
moulds  derived  by  "  tratluction,"  as  Ben  Jon- 
son  called  it,  from  a  gt)od  ancestry,  it  may  be 
all  very  well  to  give  the  counsel  to  the  youth 
!'fs.     But  tltf  in- 

ijus  as  woll  as  wliulosonie  in- 
;ilso  a  Ltrtvit  (k-al  besides  the 
[-1111  si  ill?  roil.  His  instincts  are 
n\ituuralilu  ai'ijuired  [jrcjudiues, 
lions,  deceptive  cxjK'riuuccs,  par- 
idcil  tetidcJU'ies.  The  clearest 
liiiil  it  lL:ird  to  divide  what  is 
anil  whelliei'  tlic  instinct  itself 
.-Tia-c.fint,i(iod  or  the  devil, 
safe  ^'uiile  for  Emerson  might 
I  Laci'iiaire  or  Jesse  Pomoroy. 
■y  wliidi  the  babe  brings  witli 


t^.  ]>liint  himself  on  hi' 
dividual  to  wlioiii  tlii: 
ably  has  dangerous  a 
stincts.  lie  has  also 
instincts  to  be  consiil 
mixed  up 
erroneous 
tial  triitli! 
insight  wilt  often  : 
the  real  instinct,  a 
is,  intheoh.gieaIla 
That  which  was  a 
not  work  well  \\itl 
The  cloud  of 
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it  into  the  world  is  a  good  set  of  instincts,  which 
dispose  it  to  accept  moral  and  intellectual  truths, 
—  not  the  truths  themselves.  And  too  many 
children  come  into  life  trailing  after  them  clouds 
which  are  anything  but  clouds  of  glory. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  when  Emerson 
proclaimed  the  new  doctrine, — new  to  his  young 
disciples,  —  of  planting  themselves  on  their  in- 
stincts, consulting  their  own  spiritual  light  for 
guidance,  —  trusting  to  intuition,  —  without  ref- 
erence to  any  other  authority,  he  opened  the 
door  to  extravagances  in  any  unbalanced  minds, 
if  such  there  were,  which  listened  to  his  teach- 
ings. Too  much  was  expected  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  The  children  shut  up 
by  Psiunmetichus  got  as  far  as  one  word  in  their 
evolution  of  an  original  language,  but  bekkos 
was  a  very  small  conti'ibution  towards  a  com- 
plete vocabulary.  "  The  Dial "  was  well  charged 
with  intuitions,  but  there  was  too  much  vague- 
ness, incoherence,  aspiration  without  energy,  ef- 
fort without  inspiration,  to  satisfy  those  who 
were  looking  for  a  new  revelation. 

The  gospel  of  intuition  proved  to  be  practi- 
cally nothing  more  or  less  than  this :  a  new 
manifesto  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  indepen- 
dence. It  was  no  great  discovery  that  we  see 
many  things  as  truths  which  we  cannot  prove. 
But  it  was  a  great  impulse  to  thought,  a  great 
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advance  Ui  the  attitude  of  our  thinkinf;  commu- 
nity, wlien  the  pi-ofouudly  devout  religious  free- 
thiDker  took  tlie  ground  of  tlic  undevout  and 
iireligiooB  free-thinker,  and  (.'almly  assci-tcd  and 
peaceably  established  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  individual  to  weigh  the  universe,  its  laws 
and  its  legends,  in  bis  own  balance,  without  fear 
of  authority,  or  names,  or  intftitutious. 

All  this  brought  its  dangers  with  it,  like  other 
movements  of  emanoipatiou.  For  tlie  Fay  ce 
que  vovdras  of  tlie  revellers  of  Medmeuliam 
Abbey  was  aubiit  tuted  the  new  motto  Pense  ce 
q  e  toudras  The  -e  s  an  &  ii  at  on  n  th  s 
newly  pro  launed  evEuigel  which  took  hold  of 
some  susce]  t  ble  natureH  and  betrayed  tsclf  m 
1       e     ul     1  n        f  tl       B   11  m 

sort      LI!  d 

offiU    „     to   1  1  i 

nom  tn     u    1    t  1      ]  If    1  ]  e 

tl  e  la  ^        ft         11  t         in  ft  ct 

of  I  ousel   1 1  1  f  !     t  t        1  and 

otl  er  be  fl  It  *    I  i^ 

ion  cu  e  tl  e       1  T  le  oft    I  e    fte  t 

of  tie  ha  1  11  111  t  Itl  ^  11) 
reveller,  t    tl  f     I  r  tl  o  ^1 

£o  me  1    1  II 

Sucl       e  f     1  1         1     ft    ts  of 

the   Lm     uu         11  t        1  j      1  u 
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It  was  followed  by  a  revolutionary  war  of  opin- 
ion not  yet  ended  or  at  present  like  to  be.  A 
local  outbreak,  if  you  will,  but  so  was  throwing 
the  tea  overboard.  A  provincial  affair,  if  the 
Bohemian  press  likes  that  term  better,  but  so 
was  the  skirmish  where  the  gun  was  fired  the 
echo  of  which  is  heard  in  every  battle  for  free- 
dom all  over  the  world. 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  Emerson's  mys- 
ticism. He  was  an  intellectual  rather  than  an 
emotional  mystic,  and  withal  a  cautious  one. 
lie  never  let  go  the  string  of  his  balloon.  He 
never  threw  over  all  his  ballast  of  common  sense 
so  as  to  rise  above  an  atmosphere  in  which  a 
rational  being  could  breathe.  I  found  in  his 
library  William  Law's  edition  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
There  were  all  those  wonderful  diagrams  over 
which  the  reader  may  have  grown  dizzy,  —  just 
such  as  one  finds  on  the  walls  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, —  evidences  to  all  sane  minds  of  cerebral 
strabismus  in  the  contrivers  of  them.  Emerson 
liked  to  lose  himself  for  a  little  while  in  the 
vagaries  of  this  class  of  minds,  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  which  to  insanity  he  knew  and  has 
spoken  of.  He  played  with  the  incommunicable, 
the  inconceivable,  the  absolute,  the  antinomies, 
as  he  would  have  played  with  a  bundle  of  jack- 
straws.     "  Brahma,"  the  poem  which  so  mysti- 
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fied  the  roadt^rs  of  \\\k  "  Atlautu'  Monthly,"  was 
one  of  his  spiritual  ilivertisonicnts.  To  tlio  aver- 
age Western  muid  it  is  tli«  nearest  apppoiich  to 
a  Torricellian  vauuum  of  inti3llig;ibUity  tliat  lan- 
guage can  pump  out  of  itatlf.  If  "  H4.-jocted 
Addresaes  "  had  not  been  written  half  u  century 
before  Emerson's  poem,  one  would  think  these 
lines  werH  certainly  meant  to  ndicule  and  par- 
ody it 

"The  song  of  Brabam  is  an  Irisb  howl; 
Thiubing  ia  but  an  idle  waste  of  tliought. 
And  nought  is  everything  and  eveiytliing  is  uuught." 

Brahatn.  Hazlitt  might  have  said,  is  so  obviauely 
the  anagram  of  Brahma  that  dulness  itself  could 
not  mistake  the  objeet  intended. 

Of  eourso  no  r.ne  <-nn  b.)M   Ei.i.'rsmi  rc-sp<,n- 
sible  fm'tlH'"Y,.-:rM.Ktii]i,'  <,f  llwiLlLKiLli^m, 


which  ho  liiis  ai.ius,.,l    l,ims,.lf    \ 

Uli  piittii 

■;  in 

verse.     The   ori,.nt;d  .sidu   of  Ei 

Ifl'SOll's    11 

.tore 

delighted  itself  in  tlivso  mirwU 

■    (huitlllS, 

liorn 

in  the  kind  of  the  poppy  and  of 

lUsljisli. 

riiey 

lend  a  pcuuliav  <  liuiiii  to  liis  poei 

IS.  hot  it  1 

snot 

worth  while  to  try  to  constiiict  a 

philosoph 

-out 

of  them.  The  kiio\\lc.l-.'.  if  knowledge  it  be, 
of  the  mystic  is  not  trunsniisf.ible.  It  is  not 
cumulative;  it  begins  ami  ends  with  the  solitary 
dreamer,  and  tin-  next  wlio  follows  him  has  to 
build  his  own  eloud-castle  :is  if  it  were  the  iiist 
aerial  edifice  that  a  hiiiu;;n  sou!  had  ever  con- 
structed. 
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Some  passages  of  "Nature,"  "The  Over-Soul," 
"The  Sphinx,"  "Uriel,"  illustrate  sufficiently 
this  mood  of  spiritual  exaltation.  ^Bmerson's 
calm  temperament  never  allowed  it  to  reach 
the  condition  he  sometimes  refers  to,  —  that  of 
ecstasy.  The  passage  in  "  Nature  "  where  he  says 
"  I  become  a  transparent  eyeball "  is  about  as 
near  it  as  he  ever  came.  This  was  almost  too 
much  for  some  of  his  admirers  and  worshippers. 
One  of  his  most  ardent  and  faithful  followers, 
whose  gifts  as  an  artist  are  well  known,  mounted 
the  eyeball  on  legs,  and  with  its  cornea  in  front 
for  a  countenance  and  its  optic  nerve  project- 
ing behind  as  a  queue,  the  spuHitual  cyclops  was 
shown  setting  forth  on  his  travels. 

Emerson's  reflections  in  the  "  transcendental " 
mood  do  beyond  question  sometimes  irresistibly 
suggest  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  But  very  near  that  precipitous 
border  line  there  is  a  charmed  region  where,  if 
the  statelier  growths  of  philosophy  die  out  and 
disappear,  the  flowers  of  poetry  next  the  very 
edge  of  the  chasm  have  a  peculiar  and  mysteri- 
ous beauty.  "  Uriel "  is  a  poem  which  finds 
itself  perilously  near  to  the  gulf  of  unsounded 
obscurity,  and  has,  I  doubt  not,  provoked  the 
mirth  of  profane  readers;  but  read  in  a  lucid 
moment,  it  is  just  obscure  enough  and  just  sig- 
nificant enough  to  give  the  voltaic  thrill  which 
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comes  from  the  sudden  contacts  of  the  highest 
imagiuative  conceptions. 

ManiitD  peraonaiity  presented  itself  to  Emer- 
son as  a  passing  phase  of  universal  hcing.  Born 
of  the  Infinite,  to  the  Infinite  it  was  to  return. 
Sometimes  he  treats  his  own  personality  as  intei^ 
changeable  with  objects  in  nature,  —  he  would 
put  it  off  like  a  garment  and  clothe  himself  in 
the  landscape.  Hero  is  a  curious  extract  from 
"  The  Adirondacs,"  in  wHch  the  reader  need  not 
stop  to  notice  the  parallelism  with  Byron's  — 
"  The  sky  is  cbanged,  —  and  wliat  a.  change  !  O  night 

And  Btorm  Hod  darkoesB,  ye  are  wondroua  Etnmg."  — 

Now  Emerson :  — 

"  And  predently  the  sky  is  cliBiiged  j  0  ■world  I 

What  pictiiros  .^n^^  ivli.it  liiiiini.tiios  ar,!  tl.ine  I 
The  oloiiiU  arc  riiOi  :iij.l  iliirk,  tli.-  ni.'  scivm, 
So  like  the  sonl  of  !,>■;  ,r/„i!  if't  urre  me/" 
"We  find  this  idc;i  of  coiifuK(.!il  personal  identity 
also  in  a  brief  poem  ]ii:ute(l  among  the  "Trans- 
lations" in  the  Apjicixlix  to  Emi'i-soii's  Poems. 
These  arc  the  two  last  lines  of  '•  Tlie  Flute,  from 
Hilali":  — 


"  Saj-inp,  Sw,;dli.Mrt !  llu;  olil  tiijstcry  remains, 
If  lai.i  I;  tlioi,,  tlimi,  or  tluiu  :irt  I?" 

Tlie  saine  transfm'    of   ^ici'sonality  is  hinted  in 
the  line  of  Shelley's  "  Ode  ti>  tlie  Vest  Wind  "  : 
"  Bi^  Ihou,  .Sjiirit  fleree, 
My  spirit  !      I'x  I'luu  mo,  imi)OLuuiis  uiio  ! " 
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Once  more,  how  fearfully  uear  the  abyss  of  the 
ridiculous  !  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  bring  about 
a  confusion  of  mind  not  unlike  this  poetical 
metempsychosis. 

The  laird  of  Balnamoon  had  been  at  a  dinner 
where  they  gave  him  cherry-brandy  instead  of 
port  wine.  In  driving  home  over  a  wild  tract 
of  land  called  Munrimmon  Moor  his  hat  and 
wig  blew  off,  and  his  servant  got  out  of  the  gig 
and  brought  them  to  him.  The  hat  he  recog- 
nized, but  not  the  wig.  "  It 's  no  my  wig,  Hairy 
[Harry],  lad;  it's  no  my  wig,"  and  he  would 
not  touch  it.  At  last  Harry  lost  his  patience : 
''  Ye  'd  better  tak'  it,  sir,  for  there  's  nae  waile 
[choice]  o'  wigs  on  Munrimmon  Moor."  And 
ill  our  earlier  days  we  used  to  read  of  the  be- 
wildered market-woman,  whose  £!go  was  so  ob- 
scured when  she  awoke  from  her  slumbers  that 
she  liad  to  leave  the  question  of  her  personal 
identity  to  the  instinct  of  her  four-footed  com- 
panion :  — 

"  If  it  be  I,  he  '11  wag  his  little  tail ; 
And  if  it  be  not  I,  he  '11  loudly  bark  and  wail." 

I  liave  not  lost  my  reverence  for  Emerson  in 
showing  one  of  his  fancies  for  a  moment  in  the 
distorting  mirror  of  the  ridiculous.  He  would 
doubtk'ss  have  smiled  with  me  at  the  reflection, 
for  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  But  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  disclaim   a  jesting   remark 
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about  "a  foresmell  of  the  Infiuite"  wliicli  Mr. 
Conway  has  attrihuted  to  me,  who  am  innocent 
of  ail  connection  with  it. 

The  mystic  appeals  only  to  those  who  have  an 
ear  for  the  celestial  concoi^s,  as  the  musician 
only  appeals  to  those  who  have  the  special  en- 
dowment which  enables  them  to  understancl  hia 
compositions.  It  is  not  for  organizations  un- 
tuned to  eai'thly  music  to  cnticiee  the  great 
composers,  or  for  those  who  are  deaf  to  spiritual 
harmonies  to  criticise  the  higher  natures  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  strains  of  divine  contem- 
plation. The  bewildered  reader  must  not  forgot 
that  passage  of  arms,  previously  mentioned,  be- 
tween Plato  and  Diogenes. 

Emerson  looki-d  rullier  askance  at  Science  in 
his  early  diiy.s.  1  I'L-nifiiilicr  tliat  his  brother 
Charles  had  somctlLin- to  say  in  the  "  Harvard 
Register"  (1828)  about  its  discm-huntnicnt-s. 
I  susjiect  the  prejiidi<-e  may  liave  come  partly 
from  Woiilsworth.  C''iiiip:u.>  this  vi>rsc  of  his 
with  tlic 


of  the  Apji 


lines  of  Emerson-s  whieh  follow 

it. 

PI,v^i,-iui,  art  thou,  <m.-  iill  >-y.-^ ; 

Pl.il.™i>l,.T,  a  liiiK'-rhij;  slavj, 
Oil.-  tlinl  «-.ml<l  iK^i'i-  iiiul  Wiuuze 

U,>r.H  liis  n.,.lh,.,-«  j;n.vo  ?  " 

on's  lines  iiri'  to  lie  fomid  near 
>pcmlix  in  the  new  edition  of  hi; 

tlie  end 
i  worlds. 
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"  Philosophers  are  lined  with  eyes  within, 
And,  being  so,  the  sage  unmakes  the  man. 
In  love  he  cannot  therefore  cease  his  trade  ; 
Scarce  the  first  blush  has  overspread  his  cheek, 
He  feels  it,  introverts  his  learned  eye 
To  catch  the  unconscious  heart  in  the  very  act. 
His  mother  died,  —  the  only  friend  he  had,  — 
Some  tears  escaped,  but  his  philosophy 
Couched  like  a  cat,  sat  watching  close  behind 
And  throttled  all  his  passion.     Is  't  not  like 
That  devil-spider  that  devours  her  mate 
Scarce  freed  from  her  embraces  ?  " 

The  same  feeling  comes  out  in  the  Poem 
"Blight,"  where  he  says  the  "young  scholars 
who  invade  our  hills  " 

"  Love  not  the  flower  they  pluck,  and  know  it  not, 
And  all  their  botany  is  Latin  names  ;  '* 

and  in  "  The  Walk,"  where  the  "  learned  men  " 
with  their  glasses  are  contrasted  with  the  sons 
of  Nature,  —  the  poets  are  no  doubt  meant,  — 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  microscopic 
observers.  Emerson's  mind  was  very  far  from 
being  of  the  scientific  pattern.  Science  is  quan- 
titative,—  loves  the  foot-rule  and  the  balance, 
—  methodical,  exhaustive,  indifferent  to  the  beau- 
tiful as  such.  The  poet  is  curious,  asks  all  man- 
ner of  questions,  and  never  thinks  of  waiting  for 
the  answer,  still  less  of  torturing  Nature  to  get 
at  it.     Emerson  wonders,  for  instance,  — 

"  Why  Nature  loves  the  number  five," 
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Itnt  leaves  hia  note  of  interrogation  without 
troubling  bioiHelf  any  farther.  He  must  liuvo 
picked  up  some  wotnl-craft  ami  a  little  botany 
fi-om  Thoreau,  and  a  few  chemical  notions  from 
his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Jackfion.  whose  name  is 
associated  witli  the  discovery  of  artificial  ausa- 
thesia.  It  seems  probable  that  the  genial  com- 
panionship of  Agassiz,  who  united  with  his  scien- 
tific genius.  learning,  and  renown,  most  delightful 
social  qualities,  gave  him  a  kinder  feeling  to  mea 
of  science  and  tlieir  pursuits  than  he  had  enter- 
tained before  that  great  master  came  among  us. 
At  any  rate  he  avails  himself  of  the  fact*  drawn 
from  their  specialties  without  scruple  when  they 
will  serve  his  turn.  But  he  loves  the  poet  al- 
ways b.-'tt'.T  th;in  thi-  .sci-'ntific  strnk'nt  of  utitiire. 
In  his  Preface  to  tlk-  Poems  of  Mr.  ^\ .  E.  Chan- 
ning,  he  says:  — 

"  Here  is  a  naturalist  wlio  sees  the  flower  and 
the  bud  witli  a,  \ifwt'i  curiosity  and  awt/,  and 
does  not  comit  the  st;iitu'us  in  the  arster,  nor  the 
feathers  in  tlic  wood-thrusli,  but  rests  iu  the  sur- 
prise and  afEectioii  tliey  awake."  — 

This  was  Euhm'sou's  own  instinctive  attitude 
to  all  the  phenotiiciia  of  nature. 


Emerson's  style;  is  opigr.inimatic,  incisive,  au- 
thoritative, SDinetiiiies  (piaint,  never  obscui'c,  ex- 
cept  when    lie    is    handling    nebulous    subjects. 
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His  paragiaplis  are  full  of  brittle  sentences  tliat 
break  apart  and  are  iudei)endent  units,  like  the 
fragments  of  a  coral  colony.  His  imagery  is 
frequently  daring,  leaping  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  from  the  special  to  the  general  and 
universal,  and  vice  versa^  with  a  bound  that  is 
like  a  flight.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  his 
pleasing  audacities :  — 

"  There  is  plenty  of  wild  azote  and  carbon  un- 
aj)j)ropriated,  but  it  is  naught  till  we  have  made 
it  up  into  loaves  and  soup."  — 

"  I  le  arrives  at  the  sea-shore  and  a  sumptuous 
slii})  has  floored  and  carpeted  for  him  the  stormy 
Atlantic."  — 

"  If  we  weave  a  yard  of  tape  in  all  humility 
and  as  well  as  we  can,  long  hereafter  we  shall 
see  it  was  no  cotton  tape  at  all  but  some  galaxy 
which  we  braided,  and  that  the  threads  were 
Time  and  Nature."  — 

''Tai)ping  the  tempest  for  a  little  side 
^vind."  — 

"The  locomotive  and  the  steamboat,  like 
enormous  shuttles,  shoot  every  day  across  the 
thousand  various  threads  of  national  descent 
and  employment  and  bind  them  fast  in  one 
wel>.    — 

llii  is  fond  of  certain  archaisms  and  unusual 
])lu'ases.  lie  likes  the  expression  "  mother-wit," 
wliich    he   finds   in    Spenser,  Marlowe,  Sliake* 
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speare,  and  otiier  old  writers.  He  often  uaea 
tlie  word  "  husband  "  in  its  earlier  sense  of  eoon- 
omist.  Hia  use  of  the  woi  d  "  haughty  "  ia  so 
fitting,  and  it  sounds  bo  nobly  from  his  lips,  thKt 
we  could  wisli  its  employmtint  were  forbidden 
henceforth  to  voices  which  vidgarize  it.  But  his 
special,  eouHtitiitional.  word  is  "  fine,"  mt-aning 
something  like  dainty,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it,  — 
"my  dainty  Ariel,"  —  "fine  Ariel,"  It  belongs 
to  his  habit  of  mind  and  body  as  "  faint "  and 
*'  swoon  "  belong  to  Keats.  This  word  is  one  of 
the  ear-marks  by  which  Emerson's  imitators  are 
easily  recognized.  "  Melioration  "  ia  another  fa- 
vorite word  of  Emerson's.  A  clairvoyant  could 
spell  out  some  of  his  most  characteristic  traits 
by  the  aid  «f  liis  iisi-  of  these  tliiw  ^ords ;  bis 
inborn  fuwtidiousuesN.  subduL'd  and  kept  out  of 
sight  by  his  laVfjc  I'lmrity  and  Jiis  good  bi-ewl- 
ing,  showed  itsulf  in  bis  lildng  for  the  word 
"haughty;"  his  exquisite  dfliraiy  by  his  fond- 
ness for  the  wnrd  "liiiv."  with  :i  curtain  shade 
of  meaning ;  his  nptiuiisni  in  the  fretjuent  nrur- 
rence  of  the  word  "  niilinration.'' 

We  mnst  not  lind  fault  w  itb  his  svmi.detacbcd 
sentences  until  we  (|u;>rivl  nilh  Solomon  and 
criticise  the  Scriuon  ou  tlic  Mount.  The  "  jioiut 
and  surprise  "  wbic-b  be  s|icaks  of  as  cliarac-ter- 
izing  the  styhM.f  I'liitareli  belong  omineutly  to 
his  own.     His  fertility  of  illustrative  imagery  is 
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very  great.  His  images  are  noble,  or,  if  bor- 
rowed from  humble  objects,  ennobled  by  his 
handling.  He  throws  his  royal  robe  over  a 
milking  -  stool  and  it  becomes  a  throne.  But 
chiefly  he  chooses  objects  of  comparison  grand 
in  themselves.  He  deals  with  the  elements  at 
first  hand.  Such  delicacy  of  treatment,  with 
such  breadth  and  force  of  elBEect,  is  hard  to 
match  anywhere,  and  we  know  him  by  his  style 
at  sight.  It  is  as  when  the  slight  fingers  of  a 
girl  touch  the  keys  of  some  mighty  and  many- 
voiced  organ,  and  send  its  thunders  rolling  along 
the  aisles  and  startling  the  stained  windows  of  a 
great  cathedral.  We  have  seen  him  as  an  im- 
pretending  lecturer.  We  follow  him  round  as 
he  "  peddles  out  all  the  wit  he  can  gather  from 
Time  or  from  Nature,"  and  we  find  that  "  he  has 
(dianged  his  market  cart  into  a  chariot  of  the 
sun,"  and  is  carrying  about  the  morning  light  as 
merchandise. 

Emerson  was  as  loyal  an  American,  as  thor^ 
ougli  a  New  Englander,  as  home-loving  a  citizen, 
as  ever  lived.  He  arraigned  his  countrymen 
sharply  for  their  faults.  Mr.  Arnold  made  one 
string  of  his  epithets  familiar  to  all  of  us, — 
"  This  great,  intelligent,  sensual,  and  avaricious 
America."  This  was  from  a  private  letter  to 
Carlyle.     In  liis  Essay,  "  Works  and  Days,"  he 
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is  quite  as  outspoken  :  "  This  mendicaiit  America, 
this  curious,  peering,  itinerant,  imitative  Amer- 
ica." "  I  see  plainly,"  he  says,  "  that  our  society 
is  as  bigoted  to  the  respectahilitiea  of  religion 
and  education  as  yoiirs."  "  The  war,"  he  says, 
"  gave  back  integrity  to  this  erring  and  immoral 
nation,"  All  his  life  long  he  recognized  the 
faults  and  errors  of  the  new  civilization.  AH 
bis  life  long  he  labored  diligently  and  lovingly 
to  correct  them.  To  the  dark  prophecies  of 
Carlyle.  which  came  wailing  to  him  across  the 
ocean,  he  answered  with  ever  hopefnl  and 
cheerful  anticipations.  "  Here,"  he  said,  in 
words  I  have  already  borrowed,  "is  the  homo 
of  man  —  here  ia  the  promise  of  a  new  and 


more  cxcfllent  s 
corded." 

Such  a  man  : 
town  or  provinre 
property  of  maul 
of  him  as  breittliii 


:.\\  statf  than  history  has  re- 


1  phuiTson  belonj;s  to  no  one 
If  ciiiitincut :  hi'  is  tlic  common 
ii)d:  and  yet  we  love  to  think 
iiij;'  tlu'  same  air  and  tivadiug 
the  same  soil  that  wv  and  our  fathers  and  our 
children  li[ive  lu'catlied  and  ti'inldun.  So  it 
pleases  us  to  tliiiik  liow  fondly  ho  roniembf-ri'd 
his  birthpkiec;  and  l)y  the  side  of  Franklin's 
bequest  to  Iiis  ualivr  'atv  wo  triasni'e  that  golden 
verse  of  Euierson's: — 

"A  blcssiii!;  llin,„!jl,  \\»-  as™  thus 
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God  with  the  Fathers,  so  with  us, 
Thou  darling  town  of  ours  !  *' 

Emerson  sympathized  with  all  generous  public 
movements,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  working  in 
associations,  though  he  liked  well  enough  to  at- 
tend their  meetings  as  a  listener  and  looker-on. 
His  study  was  his  workshop,  and  he  preferred  t-o 
labor  in  solitude.  When  he  became  famous  he 
paid  the  penalty  of  celebrity  in  frequent  inter- 
ruptions by  those  "  devastators  of  the  day  "  who 
sought  him  in  his  quiet  retreat.  His  courtesy 
and  kindness  to  his  visitors  was  uniform  and  re- 
markable. Poets  who  come  to  recite  their  verses 
and  reformers  who  come  to  explain  their  projects 
are  among  the  most  formidable  of  earthly  visi- 
tations. Emerson  accepted  his  martyrdom  with 
meek  submission  ;  it  was  a  martyrdom  in  detail, 
but  collectively  its  petty  tortures  might  have 
satisfied  a  reasonable  inquisitor  as  the  punish- 
meiit  of  a  moderate  heresy.  Except  in  that 
one  phrase  above  quoted  he  never  complained 
of  his  social  oppressors,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
in  his  writings.  His  perfect  amiability  was  one 
of  his  most  striking  characteristics,  and  in  a  na- 
tures fastidious  as  was  his  in  its  whole  organiza- 
tion, it  implied  a  self  -  command  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. 

The  natural  purity  and  elevation  of  Emer- 
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son's  character  show  themselves  in  all  that  he 
writes,  flis  life  corresponded  to  the  ideal  we 
form  of  him  from  his  writings.  This  it  was 
which  made  him  invulnerable  amidst  all  the 
fierce  conflicts  his  gentle  words  excited.  His 
white  shield  was  so  spotless  that  the  least  scru- 
pulous combatants  did  not  like  to  leave  their  de- 
facing marks  upon  it.  One  would  think  he  was 
protected  by  some  superstition  like  that  which 
Voltaire  refers  to  as  existing  about  Boileau,  — 
"  Ne  disoiu  pas  mal  de  Nicolas,  —  cela  porte  mulhcur." 

(Don't  let  U3  abuse  Nicolas, — it  brings  ill  luck.) 
The  cooped-up  dogmatists  whose  very  citadel  of 
belief   he   was   attacking,   and  who  had  their 

hot  wati-'v  .and  Lfiling  piti-h  and  ftnniing  brim- 
stone ready  for  the  assiiihints  of  their  outer  de- 
fences, withheld  tiieir  missiles  from  him,  and  even 
sometimes,  in  a  movement  of  involimtary  human 
^mpathy,  sprinkled  him  with  rose-water.  His 
position  in  our  Puritan  New  England  was  in 
some  respects  like  that  of  Burns  in  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  The  dour  Scotch  ministers  and  elders 
could  not  cage  their  minstrol,  aiul  they  could  not 
clip  his  wing's ;  and  so  tliey  let  this  morning  lark 
rise  above  their  theological  mists,  and  sing  to 
them  at  heaven's  gate,  until  he  had  softened  aR 
their  hearts  and  might  nestle  in  their  bosoms 
and  find  his  perch  on  ■'  the  big  ha'  bible,"  if  he 
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would,  —  and  as  he  did.  So  did  the  music  of 
Emerson's  words  and  life  steal  into  the  hearts 
of  our  stern  New  England  theologians,  and  soften 
them  to  a  temper  which  would  have  seemed  tres^ 
sonable  weakness  to  their  stiff-kneed  forefathers. 
When  a  man  lives  a  life  commended  by  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  enlightened  persons  are  not  so 
apt  to  cavil  at  his  particular  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  "" 
as  in  former  generations.  We  do,  however,  wish 
to  know  what  are  the  convictions  of  any  such 
persons  in  matters  of  highest  interest  about 
which  there  is  so  much  honest  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  age  of  deep  and  anxious  and  de^ 
vout  religious  scepticism. 

It  was  a  very  wise  and  a  very  prudent  course 
which  was  taken  by  Simonides,  when  he  was 
asked  by  his  imperial  master  to  give  him  his 
ideas  about  the  Deity.  He  begged  for  a  day  to 
consider  the  question,  but  when  the  time  came 
for  his  answer  he  wanted  two  days  more,  and  at 
the  end  of  these,  four  days.  In  short,  the  more 
he  thought  about  it,  the  more  he  found  himstfill 
perplexed. 

The  name  most  frequently  applied  to  Emer- 
son's form  of  belief  is  Pantheism.  How  many 
persons  who  shudder  at  the  sound  of  this  word 
can  tell  the  difference  between  that  doctrine  and 
their  own  professed  belief  in  the  omnipresenoe 
of  the  Deity  ? 
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Theodore  Parker  esplwned  Emeraou's  posi- 
tion, as  he  understood  it,  in  sd  article  in  tho 
"Massachusetts  Quarterly  Keview."  I  borrow 
this  quota,tioa  from  Mr.  Cooke  :  — 

"  He  has  an  absolute  confidence  in  God.  He 
has  been  foolishly  accused  of  Pantheism,  whitih 
sinks  God  in  nature,  but  no  man  is  further  from 
it.  He  never  sinks  God  in  man ;  he  does  not 
stop  with  the  law,  in  matter  or  mor^,  but  goes 
to  the  Law-giver ;  yet  probably  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  for  him  to  give  his  definition  of  God,  aa 
it  would  be  for  most  graduates  at  Andover  or 
Cambridge." 

We  read  in  his  Essay, "  Self -Eehanoe  " :  "Thia 
is  the  ultimate  fact  which  we  ao  quickly  reach  on 
this,  as  on  every  to])io,  t\\o.  ix'sohitidii  'if  aD  into 
the  ever-blessod  O.ne.  ScK-existence  is  the  at- 
tribute of  the  Supreme  Cause,  and  it  constitutes 
the  measure  of  good  by  tlie  degree  in  which  it 
enters  into  all  lower  forms." 

The  "  ever-blessctl  One  "  of  Emerson  corre- 
sponds to  the  Father  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  "  Over-Soul ''  of  Emci'son  is  that 
aspect  of  Deity  which  is  known  to  theology  as 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  was  for  him  a  divine 
manifestation,  but  only  as  other  gTcat  human 
souls  have  been  ui  all  ages  and  are  to-day.  He 
was  willing  to  be  called  a  Oliristian  just  as  he 
was  willing  to  be  called  a  Platonist. 
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Explanations  are  apt  not  to  explain  much  in 
dealing  with  subjects  like  this.  "  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection?  "  But  on  certain 
great  points  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the 
teaching  of  Emerson.  He  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  influx  as  sincerely  as  any  Cal- 
vinist  or  Swedenborgian.  His  views  as  to  fate, 
or  the  determining  conditions  of  the  character, 
brought  him  near  enough  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  to  make  him  afraid  of  its  con- 
sequences, and  led  him  to  enter  a  caveat  against 
any  denial  of  the  self-governing  power  of  the 
will. 

His  creed  was  a  brief  one,  but  he  carried  it 
everywhere  with  him.  In  all  he  did,  in  all  he 
said,  and  so  far  as  all  outward  signs  could  show, 
in  all  his  thoughts,  the  indwelling  Spirit  was  his 
light  and  guide  ;  through  all  nature  he  looked 
up  to  nature's  God ;  and  if  he  did  not  worship 
the  "  man  Christ  Jesus "  as  the  churches  of 
Christendom  have  done,  he  followed  his  foot- 
steps so  nearly  that  our  good  Methodist,  Father 
Taylor,  spoke  of  him  as  moi^e  like  Christ  than 
any  man  he  had  known. 

Emerson  was  in  friendly  relations  with  many 
clergymen  of  the  church  from  which  he  had 
parted.  Since  he  left  the  pulpit,  the  lesson,  not 
of  tolerance,  for  that  word  is  an  insult  as  ap- 
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plied  by  one  set  of  well-behaved  people  to  an- 
other, Dot  of  charity,  for  that  iraplies  an  im- 
pertinetit  asstiinptiun,  but  of  gixid  feeling  on  the 
part  of  divergent  sects  and  their  ministers  has 
been  taught  and  learned  as  never  before.  Their 
ofEicial  Confessions  of  Fsiith  make  far  leas  differ- 
ence in  their  human  sentiiuente  and  relations 
than  they  did  even  half  a  century  ago.  These 
ancient  creeds  are  handed  along  down,  to  be 
kept  in  their  pbials  with  their  stoppers  fust,  as 
attar  of  rose  is  kept  in  its  little  bottles ;  they 
are  not  to  be  opened  and  exjioBed  to  the  atmos- 
phere so  long  as  their  perfume,  —  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  —  is  diffused  from  the  carefully  treas- 
ured receptacles,  —  perhaps  even  longer  than 
that. 

Out  of  the  endless  opinions  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  final  oiitcome  of  Emerson's  religious 
teachings  I  will  select  two  as  tjiiical. 

Dr.  William  Hague,  long  the  honored  min- 
ister of  a  Baptist  chiirch  in  Boston,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  frieudly  acquaintance  with  him, 
has  wi-itten  a  thoughtful,  amiable  paper  on  Em- 
erson, which  he  rend  before  the  New  York  Gene- 
alogical and  Biographical  Society.  This  Essay 
closes  with  the  following  sentence  :  — 

"  Thus,  to-day,  while  musuig,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, over  the  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
we  recognize  now  as  over  his  imperial  g'enius  as 
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one  of  the  greatest  of  writers ;  at  the  same  time, 
bis  life  work,  as  a  whole,  tested  by  its  supreme 
ideal,  its  method  and  its  fruitage,  shows  also  a 
great  waste  of  power,  verifying  the  saying  of 
Jesus  touching  the  harvest  of  human  life :  '  He 

THAT  GATHERETH  NOT  WITH  ME  SCATTERETH 
ABROAD.'  " 

*'  But  when  Dean  Stanley  returned  from  ■ 
America,  it  was  to  report,"  says  Mr.  Conway 
"  ('  Macmillan,'  June,  1879),  that  religion  had 
there  passed  through  an  evolution  from  Edwards 
to  Emerson,  and  that  Hhe  genial  atmosphere 
which  Emerson  has  done  so  much  to  promote  is 
shared  by  all  the  churches  equally.'  " 

What  is  this  "genial  atmosphere"  but  the 
very  spirit  of  Christianity?  The  good  Baptist 
minister's  Essay  is  full  of  it.  He  comes  asking 
what  has  become  of  Emerson's  "  wasted  power  " 
and  lamenting  his  lack  of  "fruitage,"  and  lol 
he  himself  has  so  ripened  and  mellowed  in  that 
same  Emersonian  air  that  the  tree  to  which  he 
belongs  woidd  hardly  know  him.  The  dose- 
communion  clergyman  handles  the  arch-heretic 
as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  the  nursing  mother  of 
a  new  infant  Messiah.  A  few  generations  ago 
this  preacher  of  a  new  gospel  would  have  been 
burned ;  a  little  later  he  woidd  been  tried  and  im- 
prisoned ;  less  than  fifty  years  ago  he  was  called 
infidel  and  atheist;  names  which  are  &Bt  beoom- 
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ing  relinquished  to  the  intellectual  half-breeds 
who  sometime!)  find  their  way  into  pulpits  and 
the  so-called  religious  periodicals. 

It  is  not  within  our  best-fenced  churches  and 
creeds  that  the  self-governing  American  is  like 
to  find  the  religious  freedom  which  the  Concord 
prophet  asserted  witli  the  strength  of  Luther 
anil  the  sweetness  of  Melancthon,  and  which  the 
sovereign  in  his  shirt-sleeves  will  surely  claim. 
Milton  was  only  the  precursor  of  Emerson  when 
he  wrote :  — 

"  Neither  is  God  appointed  and  cohfined,  where 
and  out  of  what  place  these  his  chosen  shall  be 
first  heard  to  speak ;  for  he  sees  not  as  man  sees, 
chooses  not  as  man  chooses,  lest  we  should  devote 
ourselves  again  to  set  phioos  and  assemblies,  and 
outward  callings  of  men,  jjlanting  our  faith  one 
while  in  the  old  convocation  liouse,  and  anotlier 
while  in  the  Clia]>el  at  Westminster,  when  all 
the  faith  and  religion  that  shall  he  there  canon- 
ized is  not  sufficient  without  plain  convincement, 
and  the  charity  of  ))atient  instruction,  to  supple 
the  least  bruise  of  conscience,  to  edify  the  mean- 
est Christian  who  desires  to  walk  in  the  spirit 
and  not  in  the  letter  of  hnmau  tmst,  for  all  the 
number  of  voices  that  can  be  there  made ;  no, 
though  Harry  the  Heventli  liimself  there,  with 
all  his  liege  tombs  about  him,  sliould  lend  their 
voices  from  the  dead,  to  swell  their  number." 


1 
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The  best  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by 
Emerson's  writings  and  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attention  he  has  received  from  biographers  and 
critics.  The  ground  upon  which  I  have  ventured 
was  already  occupied  by  three  considerable 
Memoirs.  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke's  elaborate 
work  is  remarkable  for  its  careful  and  thorough 
analysis  of  Emerson's  teachings.  Mr.  Moncure 
Daniel  Conway's  "Emerson  at  Home  and 
Abroad  "  is  a  lively  picture  of  its  subject  by  one 
long  and  well  acquainted  with  him.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Ireland's  "  Biographical  Sketch  "  brings 
together,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  recollections,  the  facts  of  Em- 
erson's history  and  the  comments  of  those  whose 
opinions  were  best  worth  reproducing.  I  must 
refer  to  this  volume  for  a  bibliography  of  the 
various  works  and  Essays  of  which  Emerson 
furnished  the  subject. 

From  the  days  when  Mr.  Whipple  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  intelligent,  but  unawakened 
reading  community,  by  his  discriminating  and 
appreciative  criticisms  of  Emerson's  Lectures, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  drew  the  portrait  of  the  New 
England  "  Plotinus-Montaigne  "  in  his  brilliant 
"  Fable  for  Critics,"  to  the  recent  essays  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
Emerson's  writings  have  furnished  one  of  the 
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most  enduring  pieces  de  r^sigtance  at  the  oritioal 
tables  of  tlie  old  and  the  new  world. 

He  early  won  the  admiration  o£  diatin^iahed 
European  thinkers  and  wiiters :  Carlyle  aecepted 
his  friendiihip  and  his  disinterested  Bervioea ; 
Miss  Martineau  fully  reeognized  his  gonius  and 
sounded  his  praises ;  Miss  Bremer  fixed  her 
sharp  eyes  on  him  and  pronounced  him  "  a  noble 
man."  Professor  Tyndall  found  the  inspiration 
of  his  life  in  Emerson's  fresh  tliought ;  and  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  clipped  his  medals  reverently  but 
unsparingly,  confessed  them  to  be  of  pure  gold, 
even  while  he  questioned  whether  they  would 
pass  current  nith  posterity.  He  found  discern- 
ing critius  in  France,  Grermany,  and  Holland. 
Better  than  all  is  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  him  bi^st.  Tlicy  who  repeat  the  saying 
that  "  a  prophet  is  not  witliout  lienor  save  in  his 
own  country,"  will  find  an  c\coptiou  to  its  truth 
in  the  case  of  Euiersnn.  Head  tlie  impressive 
words  spoken  at  liis  funeral  by  bis  fellow-towns- 
man, Judge  Hoar ;  read  the  glowing  tributes  of 
three  of  Concord's  poets,  —  Jlr,  Alcott,  Mr. 
Channing,  and  Mr,  Sauboru,  —  and  it  will  ap- 
pear plainly  enoHgli  that  ho,  wliose  fame  had 
gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  was  most  of  all 
believed  in,  Jionored.  beloved,  lamented,  in  the 
little  village  cii'clu  that  centred  about  his  own 
fireside. 
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It  IS  a  not  uninteresting  question  whether 
Emerson  has  bequeathed  to  the  language  any 
essay  or  poem  which  will  resist  the  flow  of  time 
like  "  the  adamant  of  Shakespeare,"  and  remain 
a  classic  like  the  Essays  of  Addison  or  Gray's 
Elegy.  It  is  a  far  more  important  question 
whether  his  thought  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
his  day  and  generation,  so  that  it  modified  the 
higher  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  life  of 
his  time,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  those 
of  succeeding  ages.  Corpora  non  agunt  nisi 
soluta,  and  ideas  must  be  dissolved  and  taken 
up  as  well  as  material  substances  before  they  can 
act.  "  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die,"  or  rather  lose  the  form  with  which 
it  was  sown.  Eight  stanzas  of  four  lines  each 
have  made  the  author  of  "  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore  "  an  immortal,  and  endowed  the 
language  with  a  classic,  perfect  as  the  most  fin- 
ished cameo.  But  what  is  the  gift  of  a  mourn- 
ing ring  to  the  bequest  of  a  perpetual  annuity  ? 
How  many  lives  have  melted  into  the  history  of 
their  time,  as  the  gold  was  lost  in  Corinthian 
brass,  leaving  no  separate  monumental  trace  of 
their  influence,  but  adding  weight  and  color  and 
worth  to  the  age  of  which  they  formed  a  part 
and  the  generations  that  came  after  them!  We 
can  dare  to  predict  of  Emerson,  in  the  words  of 
his  old  friend  and  disciple,  Mr.  Cranch  :  — 
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"  The  wiBO  will  know  thee  and  the  good  will  love. 
The  age  to  comi!  will  feel  thy  impress  giTen 
In  all  tliat  lifts  tlic  raca  a  step  abora 

Itself,  and  Etampa  It  with  the  Bcal  al  heaTen." 

It  seema  to  us,  to-day,  that  Emerson's  beet  liter- 
ary work  in  prose  and  verse  miist  live  as  long 
as  the  language  lasts ;  but  whether  it  live  or  fade 
from  memory,  the  influence  of  his  great  and 
noble  life  and  the  si>oken  and  written  worda 
which  were  ita  exponents,  blends,  indestructible, 
with  the  enduring  elements  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  irreverent,  but  eminently  titting,  to 
omnpare  any  singtdarly  pure  and  Tirtuons  life 
with  that  of  the  great  exemplar  in  whose  foot-  1 

steps  Christ-eiifloni  profrsses  to  follow.  The  time 
was  when  the  divine  a\ithority  of  his  gospel 
rested  chiefly  w\Hn\  tlie  miracles  he  is  i-eported 
to  have  wrouglit.  As  the  faith  in  these  excep- 
tions to  the  gcnei'al  laws  of  the  imiverse  dintin- 
ished,  the  teachings  of  the  Muster,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  s]>oke  us  never  man  spoke, 
were  more  largely  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  liia 
divine  mission.  Xow,  wlien  a  compai-ison  of 
these  teachings  with  those  of  other  religious 
leaders  is  thought  by  many  to  have  somewhat 
lessened  the  force  of  this  argument,  the  life  of 
the  sinless  and  self-devotcil  servant  of  God  and 
friend  of  man  is  appealed  to  as  the  last  and  con- 
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vincing  proof  that  he  was  an  immediate  mani- 
festation of  the  Divinity. 

Judged  by  his  life  Emerson  comes  very  near 
our  best  ideal  of  hmnanity.  He  was  born  too 
late  for  the  trial  of  the  cross  or  the  stake,  or 
even  the  jail.  But  the  penalty  of  having  an 
opinion  of  his  own  and  expressing  it  was  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  he  accepted  it  as  cheerfully  as  any 
of  Queen  Mary's  martyrs  accepted  his  fiery 
baptism.  His  faith  was  too  large  and  too  deep 
for  the  formulae  he  found  built  into  the  pulpit, 
and  he  was  too  honest  to  cover  up  his  doubts 
under  the  flowing  vestments  of  a  sacred  calling. 
His  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are 
worthy  of  admiration,  but  his  manhood  was  the 
underlying  quality  which  gave  them  their  true 
value.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  that  his  rare 
genius  acted  on  so  many  minds  as  a  trumpet 
call  to  awaken  them  to  the  meaning  and  the 
privileges  of  this  earthly  existence  with  all  its 
infinite  promise.  No  matter  of  what  he  wrote 
or  spoke,  his  words,  his  tones,  his  looks,  carried 
the  evidence  of  a  sincerity  which  pervaded  them 
all  and  was  to  his  eloquence  and  poetry  like  the 
water  of  crystallization ;  without  which  they 
would  effloresce  into  mere  rhetoric.  He  shaped 
an  ideal  for  the  commonest  life,  he  proposed  an 
object  to  the  humblest  seeker  after  truth.  Look 
for  beauty  in  the  world  around  you,  he  said,  and 
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you  shall  see  it  everywhere.  Look  witliin,  with 
pure  eyes  and  simplo  trust,  and  yoii  shall  find 
the  Deitj'  mirrored  in  your  own  soul.  Trust 
yourseli  because  you  trust  the  voice  of  God  in 
your  inmost  consciousness. 

There  aie  living  organisms  so  transparent  that 
we  oau  see  their  hearts  heating  and  their  blood 
flowing  through  their  glassy  tissues.  So  ti-ana- 
parent  was  tho  life  of  Emerson ;  so  clearly  did 
the  true  nature  of  tlio  man  show  through  it. 
What  he  taught  others  to  he,  he  was  himaelf. 
His  deep  and  sweet  humanity  won  him  love  and 
reverence  evei-ywhere  aiuong  those  whose  naturee 
were  capable  of  lespondiug  to  the  highest  niani- 
festationa  of  character.  Here  and  there  a  nar- 
row-eyed sectary  iiiii\'  liave  avoided  or  spoken  ill 
of  him  ;  hut  if  lie  wlio  knew  what  was  in  man 
had  wandered  from  door  to  door  in  Xew  England 
as  of  old  in  Palestine,  ue  can  well  believe  that 
one  of  the  tliresholds  whic-h  "  those  blessed  feet " 
Would  have  crossed,  to  hallow  and  receive  its 
welcome,  would  h;t\c  been  that  of  the  lovely 
and  quiet  home  of  Kmci'son. 
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Aasabet  River,  70,  71. 

Astronomy :  Harp  illustration,  108 ; 
stars  against  v^rong, 252, 253.  (See 
Gaiileo^  atars^  VenuSj  etc.) 

Atlantic  Monthly :  sketch  of  Dr. 
Ripley,  14,  15 ;  of  Mary  Moody 
Emerson,  IG  ;  establislied,  221 ; 
supi)OHititious  club,  222 ;  on  Per- 
sian Poetry,  224 ;  on  Tlioreau,  228 ; 
Emerson's  contributions,  230, 241 ; 
Brahma,  290. 

Atmosphere :  effect  on  inspiration, 
290  ;  spiritual,  413,  414. 

Augustine,  Emerson's  study  of, 
52. 

Authors,  < quoted  by  Eiuerson,  381- 
383.    (See  Plutarch^  etc.) 

Bacon,  Feancis  :  allusion,  22,  111 ; 
times  quoted,  382. 

Bancroft,  Georee :  literary  rank,  33 ; 
in  college,  45. 

Barbicr,  llenri  Auguste,  on  Napo- 
leon, 208.  • 

Barnwell,  Robert  W.  :  in  historj', 
45  ;  in  college,  47. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  disputed, 
line,  12«,  129. 

Beauty :  its  nature,  74,  94,  95 ;  an 
end,  99,  135, 182 ;  study,  301. 

Boecher.  Edward,  on  prcexistence, 
391.     (See  PreSristcnce.) 

Bellmen,  Jacob  :  mysticism,  201, 
202,  39G  ;  citation,  380. 

Berkeley,  Bishop :  characteristics, 
189 ;  matter,  300. 

Bible  :  Mstry  Emerson's  study,  16  ; 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  18;  the  Exo- 
dus, 35 ;  the  Lonl's  Supi>cr,  58  ; 
PsalniP,  08, 181, 182, 253  ;  lost  Par- 
adise, 101 ;  Genesis,  Sermon  on 
ttie  Mount,  102 ;  Seer  of  Patmos, 
102,  103;  Apocalyi)se,  105;  Song 
of  Songs,  117  ;  Bamcli's  roll,  117, 
118;  not  closed,  122  ;  the  Sower, 
154  :  Noah's  Ark,  191 ;  Pharisee's 
tioimpets,  255  ;  names  and  imag- 
ery, 2()8  ;  sparing  the  rod,  297  ; 
rhythmic  mottoes,  314  ;  beauW  of 
Israel,  351 ;  face  of  an  angel,  352 ; 
barren  fig-troe,  3«r7 ;  a  classic,  370 ; 
iKxly  of  deatli,  *'  Peace  be  still !  " 
379 ;  draught  of  fishes,  381 ;  its 
eerai  -  detached  sentences,  405  ; 
Job  quoted,  411;  "the  man 
Christ  Joaus,"  412;  scattering 
abroad,  411.  (See  Christy  God, 
'     }i4>li<jion^  etc.) 

Bigelow,  Jacob,  on  rural  cemeteries, 
31. 


Biofinnphy,  every  man  writes  hi« 
own,  1. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  contro- 
versy, 31. 

Bliss  Family,  9. 

Bliss,  Daniel,  patriotimn,  72. 

Blood,  transfusion  of,  256. 

Books,  use  and  abuse,  110,  111.  (See 
Emerson's  Essays.) 

Boston,  Mass. :  First  Church,  10,  12, 
13;  Woman's  Club,  16;  Harbor, 
19 ;  nebular  spot,  25,  26 ;  its  pul- 
pit darling,  27;  Episcopacv,  28; 
AtheusBum,  31 ;  magazines,  28-34 ; 
intellectual  character,  lights  on  its 
three  hills,  high  caste  relu^on,  34 ; 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  So ;  streets 
and  squares,  87-39 ;  Latin  School, 
39, 40, 43 :  new  buildhigs,  42 ;  Mrs. 
Emerson's  boarding-house,  the 
Common  as  a  pasture,  43 ;  Unita- 
rian preaching,  51;  a  New  England 
centre,  52 ;  Emerson's  settlement, 
54  ;  Second  Church,  C&-61 ;  lec- 
tures, 87,  88, 191 ;  Trimount  Ora- 
cle, 102 ;  stirred  bv  the  Divinity- 
School  address,  12^;  Bchool-keep- 
iug,  Roxbury,  129 ;  sesthetic  soci- 
ety, 149 ;  TranscendentaUstSjlSS, 
150  ;  Bay,  172 ;  Freeman  Place 
Chapel,  210:  Saturday  Club,  221- 
;  223 ;  Bums  Centennial,  224, 225 ; 
!  Parker  meeting,  228;  letters,  263, 
274,  275 ;  Old  South  lecture,  294 ; 
Unitarianism,  298 ;  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  307 ;  special  tndn, 
350 ;  Sons  of  Liberty,  369 ;  birth- 
place, 407 ;  Baptists.  413. 

Boswell,  James :  allucdon,  138 ;  one 
lacking,  223 ;  Life  of  Johnson,  268. 

Botany,  403.    ( See  Science. ) 

Bowen,  Francis :  Uteraxy  rank,  34 ; 
on  Nature,  103, 104. 

Brook  Farm,  159, 164-166, 189, 191. 
(See  Transcendentalism^  etc.) 

Brown,  Howard  N.,  prayer,  36ol 

Brown,  John,  sympathy  with,  211. 
(See  Anti-Slavery,  South.) 

Brownson,  Orestes  A.,  at  a  party, 
149. 

Bryant,  William  CuUen :  his  literary 
rank,  33 ;  redundant  syllable,  828 ; 
his  tran^ation  of  H(Hner  quoted, 
378. 

Buckminster,  Joseph  Stevens :  min- 
ister in  Boston,  12,  26,  27,  52; 
Memoir,  29;  destrnotion  of  Ool- 
dau,  31. 

Buddhism :  like  Transoendentalism, 
151 ;  Buddhist  nature,  188 ;  saiuU 
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Cid,  the,  184. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman  :  letters,  77- 
80,  liiH-131  ;  transcendentalism, 
149;  The  Dial,  159;  Fnller  Me- 
moir, 209 ;  Emerson's  fmieral,  351, 
a-KJ-355. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  allusion,  10. 

Clarke,  Sarah,  sketohos,  130. 

Clarkson,  Tliomas,  2l*0. 

Clerjfy :  among  Emerson's  ancestry, 
3-8  ;  pravestonee,  9.  (See  Cotton ^ 
Ilereditii,  etc.) 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  :  allusion, 
10 ;  Emerson's  account,  63 ;  influ- 
ence, 149,  150 ;  Carlyle's  criti- 
cipin,  190;  Ancient  Mariner,  333; 
Christabel,  Abyssinian  Maid.  334  ; 
times  mentioned,  38*2 ;  an  image 
quoted,  380  ;  William  Tell,  387. 

Collins,  William  :  poetry,  321 ;  Ode 
and  Dirge,  .332. 

Commo<lity,  essay,  94. 

Con(»entration,  288. 

Concord,  Mass.  :  IJulkeley's  minis- 
try, 4-7  ;  first  association  with  the 
Emerson  name,  7 ;  Joseph's  de- 
scendants, 8;  the  Fight,  9;  Dr. 
Ripley,  10  ;  Social  Club,  14 ;  Emer- 
son's preaching,  54 ;  Goodwin's 
settlement,  50 ;  discord,  57  :  Em- 
erson's residence  begun,  69,  70 ; 
a  tj'pical  towni,  70;  settlement, 
71 ;  a  Delphi,  72  ;  Emerson  home, 
83;  Second  Centennial,  84,  85, 
303 ;  noted  citizens,  86 ;  town 
govenuuent,  the,  monument,  87  ; 
the  Sage,  102;  letters,  125-131, 
225;  supposition  of  Carlyle's  life 
there,  171  ;  Emancipation  Ad- 
dress, 181 ;  leaving,  192 ;  John 
Brown  meeting,  211;  Samuel 
Hoar,  213 ;  wide-awake,  221 ;  Lin- 
coln obsequies,  243,  307;  an  nn- 
</rr-Concord,  2.')0;  fire,  271-279; 
letters,  27.V279 ;  return,  279;  Min- 
ute Man  unveiled,  292  ;  Soldiers' 
Monument,  303;  land-owners,  327; 
memorial  stone,  Ii33 ;  Conway's 
visits,  343,  ;U4  :  Wliitman's,  3-M, 
345 ;  Russell's,  345 :  funeral,  350- 
350  ;  founders,  352  :  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, 3,5() ;  a  strong  attraction,  309 ; 
neitjlilMjrs,  373 :  Prophet,  415, 

Congdon,  Charles,  his  Reminis- 
cences, 00. 

Conservatism,  fairly  treated,  156, 
157.  (See  Reformers^  Feligiorif 
Trnnsceitdmtalism^  etc.) 

Conversation  :  C.  C.  Emerson's  es- 
say, 22,  258 ;  inspiration,  290. 


Conway,  Monciire  D. :  account  of 
Emerson,  65,  6C,  66,  194;  two 
visits,  343,  344;  anecdote,  346; 
error,  401 ;  on  Stanley,  414. 

Cooke,  George  Willis :  bic^raphy  of 
Emerson,  43,  44,  66,  88 ;  on  Amer- 
ican Scholar,  107,  108;  on  anti- 
slavery,  212;  on  PamaBSUB,  280- 
282 ;  on  pantheism,  411. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  33. 

Corot,  pearly  mist,  835,  336.  (See 
Pictures y  etc.) 

Cotton,  John:  service  to  scholar- 
ship, 34 ;  reading  Galvin,  286. 

Counterparts^  the  story,  226. 

Cowper,  William :  Mother's  Pictore, 
178 ;  disinterested  good,  304 ;  ten- 
derness, 333 ;  verse,  838. 

Cranch,  Christopher  P.:  The  Dial, 
159 ;  poetic  prediction,  416,  417. 

Cromwell,  Oliver :  saying  by  a  war 
saint,  252 ;  in  poetry,  Sw7. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  epitheta,  200. 

Cupples,  George,  on  Emetaon's  lec- 
tures, 195. 

Curtius,  Quintus  for  Mettna,  888. 

Cushing,  Caleb:  rank,  33;  in  c<d- 
lege,  45. 

Dana,  Richard  Hxkht,  hia  literary 

place,  33,  223. 
Dante  :  alludon  In  Anthologr,  81 ; 

rank,  202,  320 ;  times  meimoned, 

382. 
Dartmouth   College,  orati<m,   131- 

135. 
Darwin,  Charles,  Origin  of  Speciea, 

105. 
Dawes,  Rufus,  Boyhood  Ifemraiea, 

44. 
Declaration   of    Independenoe,  in- 
tellectual, 115.    (See  Amerieanj 

etc.) 
Delirium,   imaginative,    eaafly  pro- 
duced, 238.    (See  Intuition. ) 
Delia  Cruscans,  allusion,  102.    (See 

Transcendentalism.) 
Delos,  allusion,  874. 
Delphic  Oracle :    of  New  England, 

72  ;  illustration,  84. 
Democratic  Review,  The,  on  Nature, 

103. 
De  Profundia,  illiutrating  Carlyle's 

spirit,  83. 
De   Quhicey,   Thomas :    Emerson' 

interview  with,  63, 195 ;  on  origi 

nality,  92. 
De  Stai*l,  Mme.,  aUnaion,  16. 
De  Tocquevillle,  account  of  Unit 

rianism,  51. 
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94:  Language,  95-97;  Discipline, 
97,  9S ;  Idealism,  9S,  W  ;  Illusions, 
ItiK  llK>:  Spirit  and  Matter,  lUU; 
Paradist^  reerained,  101 ;  the  Bible 
spirit.  111*-* :  Revelations,  Ittf :  Bow- 
cn'd  oritiiitjin,  104 ;  Kvolutiun, 
liir>,  KHJ ;  Plii  Beta  Kappa  oration, 
ln7,  1(W;  fable  t>f  the  One  Man, 
1UI> :  nian  thinking,  110  ;  Books, 
111 ;  unconscious  cerebration,  11*2; 
a  .scholar's  duties,  113;  specialists, 
114:  a  declaration  of  intellectual 
indeiK.*ndence,  115 :  address  at  the 
Theological  School,  IIG,  117  ;  ef- 
fect on  Unitarians,  118 ;  sentiment 
of  duty,  119  ;  Intuition,  I'JU;  Rea- 
son, I'Jl :  the  Traditional  Jesus, 
IJJ  :  Sabbath  and  Preaching,  123 ; 
corre.-.iK)ndcnco  with  Ware,  1*J4- 
VSl  :  ensuing  controversy,  1'27  ; 
Ti'u  I^-ectures,  I'JS  :  Dartmouth 
Address,  131-13C. :  W'aterville  Ad- 
dress. ILUi-UO:  reforms,  141-145; 
new  views,  14(> ;  Past  and  Present, 
117:  on  Kverett,  148:  assembly 
at  Dr.  Warren's,  149  ;  Boston  doc- 
triii-:ir>s,  I.'hi:  imwiso  followers, 
151-15(i;  Con!K?rvative8,  15(5,  157  ; 
twt> TraiLS(ondent.il  products,  157- 
l(>t'i  ;  tirst  volume  ot  Epsays,  HJU : 
Hi-=t«)ry,  1C>7,  KlS  ;  Self-reliance, 
IGS,  109 ;  Compensation,  1G9  ;  other 
es.-ays,  1T();  Friendship,  170,  171  ; 
lie  (ism.  17'J  ;  Over-Soul,  172-175 ; 
Ik'U-^c  and  income,  170  ;  son's 
death,  177,  178  ;  American  and 
Oriental  qualities,  179  ;  English 
virtues.  ISO ;  Emam-ipation  ad- 
dresses in  1844,  181 ;  sei'ond  series 
of  Essays,  1^1- 18S  ;  Reformers, 
18^-101  ;  Carlyle's  business,  Pooms 
puMi  lie«l.  l'J2  :  a  second  trip  to 
Europe,  193-190 ;  Rei)resentativo 
Men.  r.»()  2o9  ;  lectures  again,  210 ; 
Abollriomsm,  211.  212;  "Woman's 
Uiirht^.  212.  213  ;  a  New  Enpluid 
Ronnii.  213.  214  ;  English  Tn>its, 
214-221  :  a  new  nifcazine,  221  ; 
chibv.  L'22,  22.". ;  moio  iw.'try,  224  : 
IiMri>.s  Festival.  224  ;  letter  .about 
v:»rii>us  lit'TMrj'  matters,  225-227  ; 
P.irhcr's  <ie'ith,  Lincoln's  l*roola- 
n"'tirn.228  ;  Conduct  of  Life,22S- 
23J  :  P.o-ton  Hymn,  240  :  ''  So  nigh 
i>  rr.uuhnir  to  (>ur  duft,"241  :  At- 
1  iitic  contrjlnitions,  242  ;  Lincoln 
ob.-eip'.ie-'.  2 13  ;  Froo  K"li7ion,  243, 
2-4  ;  P'VotmI  Phi  B'^ta  Kpi>pa  ora- 
tion. 2 14-240;  poem  read  to  his 
son,  240-248 ;  Harvard  Lectures, 


249-255 ;  agriculture  and  science, 
255,  250  :  prodictious,  257 ;  Books, 
258  ;  Convercbitiou,  258  ;  elements 
of  Courage,  259 ;  Success,  200, 261 ; 
on  old  men,  201,  202 ;  Caliiomia 
trip,  21)3-208  ;  eating,  2C9 ;  sniok- 
ing,  270  ;  conAagration,  loss  of 
memory,  Froudo  banquet,  tliird 
trip  abroad,  272;  friendly  gifts, 
272-279:  editing  Pamaseus,  280- 
282  ;  failing  powers,  283 ;  Hope 
everywhere,  284 ;  negations,  285  ; 
£lo<iu(;uce,  Pessimism,  280;  Com- 
edy, Plagiarism,  287 ;  lessons  re- 
peated, 288;  Sources  of  Ins^Hra- 
tion,  289,  290;  Future  Life,  290- 
292;  dissolving  creed,  292;  Con- 
cord Bridge,  292,  293  ;  decline  of 
faculties.  Old  South  lecture,  294 ; 
papers,  291,  295  ;  quiet  pen,  295  ; 
posthumous  works,  295  et  seq. ; 
the  iHHlagogue,  297  ;  University  of 
Virginia,  21>9 ;  indebtedness  to 
Plutarch,  299-302 ;  slavery  ques- 
tions, 303-308 ;  Woman  Quei^on, 
308  ;  patriotism,  308,  309  ;  nothing 
but  a  poet,  311 ;  antique  Tvords, 
313 ;  self-revelation,  313,  314 ;  a 
great  poet?  314-316;  humility, 
317-319 ;  poetic  favoritos,  32S0, 
321 ;  compiurison  with  contempora- 
ries, 321 ;  citizen  of  the  universe, 
322  ;  fascination  of  spnbolism, 
323;  realism,  science,  imaginative 
coloring,  324 ;  dangers  of  realistic 
poetry,  325  ;  range  of  subjects, 
320  ;  bad  rhymes,  327 ;  a  trick  of 
verse,  328  ;  one  faultless  poem, 
332;  spell -bound  readers,  333; 
workshop,  334 ;  octosyllabic  verso, 
atmosphere,  335,  336 ;  compar- 
ison with  Wordsworth,  337;  and 
others,  338 ;  dissolving  sentences, 
339 ;  incompleteness,  339,  340 ; 
personality,  341,  342;  lost  \ia\U 
received,  343-345;  the  red  rose, 
345 ;  f orgetf ulness,  340  ;  literary 
work  of  last  years,  346,  347 ;  let- 
ters unanswered,  347 ;  hearing  and 
siTht,  subjects  that  interested  him, 
348 ;  later  hours,  death,  340 ;  last 
rites,  350-356;  portra}-al,  357- 
419  ;  atmosphere,  357  ;  books,  dis- 
tilled alcohol,  358 ;  physique,  359 ; 
demeanor,  360  ;  hair  and  eyes,  in- 
Bon^tibilitv  to  music,  361 ;  daily 
hphits,  362:  bodily  infirmities, 
302,303;  voice,  363;  quiet  laugh- 
ter, want  of  manual  dexterity, 
364;    spade   anecdote,   memory. 
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Character,  183,  205,  297. 

Chardon  Street  and  Bible  Conven- 
tion, 159,  30i>. 

Circles.  1C(;,  174,  175. 

Civilization,  250-253. 

Clubs,  258. 

Comedy,  128. 

Comic,  The,  28C,  287. 

Commodity,  94. 

Compensation,  IGC,  1G9. 

Concord  Fight,    the  anniversary 
speech,  292,  293. 

Concord,  Second  Centennial  Dis- 
course, 84-8G. 

Conservative,     The,     156,     157, 
159. 

Considerations  by  the  Way,  235. 

Courage,  259. 

Culture,  232,  233. 

Demonology,  128,  296. 

Discipline,  97,  98. 

Divinity  School  Address,  116-127, 
131. 

Doctrine  of  the  Soul,  127. 

Domestic  Life,  254,  255. 

Duty,  128. 

Editorial    Address,   Mass.    Quar- 
terly Review,  193,  302,  307. 

Education,  290,  297. 

Eloquence,    254 ;    second    essay, 
285,  28G. 

Emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  181,  303. 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  228, 
307. 

Emerson,  Mary  Moody,  295,  296, 
302. 

English  Literature,  87. 

Experience,  182, 

Farming,  2.^%  25C. 

Fate,  228-330. 

Fortune  of  the  Republic,  294, 302, 
307-309. 

Fox,  George,  73. 

France,  lOG. 

Free  Religious  Association,  243, 
302   307. 

Friendship,  166,  170. 

Froude,    James  Anthony,  after- 
dinner  speech,  271. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  303,  304. 

Genius,  127. 

Gifts,  184,  185. 

Goethe,  or  the  Writer,  208,  209. 

Greatness,  288, 346. 

Harvard  Commemoration,  307. 

Heroism,  166,  172. 

Historical  Discourse,  at  Concord, 
303. 

Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters 


in  New  Snglaad,  147,  166,  296, 
302 

History,  166,  167. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  213, 214,  296, 802. 

Home,  127. 

Hope,  284,  286. 

Howard  University,  speech,  263. 

Human  Culture,  oT. 

Idealism,  98-100. 

lUusions,  236,  239. 

ImmortaUty,  266,  290-292,  364. 

Inspiration,  289. 

InteUect,  166,  175. 

Kansas  AlTairs,  306. 

Kossuth,  307. 

Language,  95-97. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  funenl  re- 
marks, 242,  243,  307. 

Literary  Ethics,  131-136. 

Lord's  Supper,  67-60,  303. 

Love,  127, 128, 166, 170.  (See  i?m- 
erson's  Poems.) 

Luther,  73. 

Manners,  183,  234. 

Man  of  Letters,  The,  296,  298. 

Man  the  Reformer,  142, 143. 

Method  of  Nature,  The,  136-141. 

Michael  Angelo,  78,  76. 

Milton,  73,75. 

Montaigne,  or  the  Skeptic,  202- 
204. 

Napoleon,  or  the  ICan  of  the 
World,  206-209. 

Natural  History  of  the  Intellect, 
249  268  347. 

Nature  (the  essay),  186, 186,  898. 

New  England  Beformers,  188-191, 
385. 

Nominalism  and  ift^<«3t— »,  188. 

Old  Age,  261,  262. 

Over-Soul,  The,  166, 172-17&  806, 
411. 

Parker,  Theodore,  228,  806^ 

Perpetual  Foroee,  287. 

Persian  Poetry,  foL 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  oiratioiiL  817. 

PhUoBophy  of  History,  87. 

Phito,  198-200;  New  BMdinn, 
200. 

Plutarch.  296,  299-802. 

Plutarch*!  M(h«1i,  jntrodaotton, 
262. 

Poet,  The,  181, 182. 

Poetry,  210. 

Poetry  and  Imaginatioo,  288 ;  nb- 
divisions :  Barasand  Trouveurs, 
Creation,  Fonn,  Imaainttlion, 
Melody,  Morale,  Bhyt£m,  Po- 
etry, Transooidflnoy,  Yeziidlar, 
283,  284;  quoted,  aSSL 
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Prtft^MH  d'cUfiDltr,  Ldiir,  lod 

F^tH  at   Gnlliin,  Tlv,  2M, 

FlHpeet|,10l-lQa. 

FmidaiaB  Boipon,  tSO. 
Fndswit  1^,  ITI ,  172. 
QdataliaD  ud  Origfntf »,   SR. 

me. 

Btktliia  of  Hu  to  the  Glsba,  T3. 

Rf^t  Haadfat  lUlowiUp,  The, 
■tConoanI,  SB. 

ScboUr,  Tlia.  296,  139. 
Wiaol,  The,  I'JI, 
bott,  «nech,  3Cr2.  3177. 
Uf.BeUusr,  IGe.  IGS,  411. 
UnheipoiB,  or  tbs  PoM,  2M- 


of  EtUo,  n»,  39G, 
i^wn,UU,iaS. 
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(8.;    Emm^^ li^liaiim, 

A.lln^K'Ln,'ttw.  3U,  XW,  X!7. 
IIIIieUI,  402. 

BiHlciD'HTiDn,  ah,  ^1.  Ml,  Ml 
Bnliou,  X;i ,  !9U,  SSIrt,  Mn. 
Cclnttltl     tine,     ITO.        (Ttans 

Clu  nir  Pom.  «M7. 
CoiHDTd^fmB,  S7.  m 
DbuchiIo    Lon,    ITD.       [Ikna 

D»vii,  ■JJl,  B42,  ',^7.  ^12  i  plencliaf, 
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nmf*.  Th«,  H2-145. 
T>i>^f.  127. 
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Wilt. 'S8.  303. 

W«ltil,231,232. 
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Ode  inscribed  to  W.  H.  Gbanning, 

lill  212. 
Poet,'fhei  317-320,  333. 
Preface  to  Nature,  105. 
Problem,  The,  159,  IGl,  253,  2&i, 

32t5,  337,  380. 
Quatrains,  223,  242. 
Rhodora,  The,  74,  04,  95,  129. 
Roinauv  Girl,  The,  221. 
Saadi,  221,242. 
Sea-Shore,  333,  339. 
Snow-Stonn,  331,  338, 339. 
Solution,  32(». 
Song  for  Knights  of  Square  Table, 

42. 
Sphinx,  The,  113,  159,  243,  330, 

308. 
Terminus,  221,  242;    read  to  his 

son,  246-248,  303. 
Test,  The,  201,  202,  320. 
Tlireuody,  178,  333. 
TitmouHo,  The,  221,  326. 
Translations,  242,  399. 
Uriel,  320,  331,  398. 
Volimtaries,  241 . 
Waldeinsamkcit,  221. 
Walk,  The,  402. 
Woodnotes,  40, 150,  331,  338. 
World-Soul,  Tlip,  331. 

Emersoniana,  358. 

Emerson,  Thomas,  of  Ipswich,  38. 

Emerson,  Waldo,  child  of  Ralph 
Waldo :  death,  177,  178 ;  anec- 
dote, 265. 

Emerson,  William,  grandfather  of 
Ralph  Waldo  :  minister  of  Con- 
cord, 8-10, 14 ;  building  the  Manse, 
70 ;  patriotism,  72. 

Emerson,  William,  father  of  Ralph 
Waldo :  minister,  in  Harvard  and 
Boston,  10-14 ;  e<litor8liii>,  26,  32, 
33 ;  the  parsonage,  37,  42 ;  death, 
43. 

Emerson,  William,  brother  of  Ralph 
Waldo,  37,  30,  40,  53. 

Englajid:  first  visit,  62-65;  Lake 
Windermere,  70 ;  philosophers, 
7(5 :  tlie  virtues  of  the  people,  170, 
180 ;  a  second  visit,  102  et  sen. ; 
notabilities  lO.") ;  the  lectures,  106  ; 
Stonehonge,  215  ;  the  aristocracy, 
215:  matters  wrong,  260:  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  trade  and  liberty,  304 ; 
lustier  life,  335:  language,  352; 
lecturing,  a  ke}*,  377 ;  smonldering 
fire,  3S5.  (See  America^  Europe^ 
et'.'. ) 

Enthusiasm :  need  of,  143 ;  weak- 
ness, 154. 

Epicurus,  agreement  with,  301. 


Episcopacy:  In  Boston,  28,  34,  52; 
churrh  in  Newton,  6i8 ;  at  Hano- 
ver, 132 ;  quotation  from  liturgy, 
354 ;  burial  service,  35C.  ( See  Cal- 
vinism^  Churchy  Religion^  etc.) 

Esquimau,  allusion,  167. 

Establishment,  party  of  the,  147. 
(See  Puritanism^  Religion^  Uni- 
tarianismy  etc. ) 

Eternal,  relations  to  the,  297.  (See 
Godf  JestUy  Religion^  etc.) 

Europe :  Emerson's  first  visit,  62- 
65:  return,  72;  the  Muses,  114; 
debt  to  the  East,  120;  famous 
gentlemen,  184 ;  second  visit,  193- 
196 :  weary  of  Napoleon,  207 ;  re- 
turn, 210:  conflict  possible,  218; 
third  visit,  271-279 ;  cast-out  pas- 
sion for,  308.  (See  America^  Eng- 
land, France,  etc.) 

Everett,  Edward:  on  Tndor,  28; 
literary  rank,  33 ;  preaching,  52 ; 
influence,  148. 

Evolution,  taught  in  "  Nature,**  103, 
10(5. 

Eyeball,  transparent,  398. 

Faith:  lacking  in  America,  143, 
building  cathedrals,  253.  (See 
God,  Religion^  etc.) 

Fine,  a  characteristic  ezpresdon, 
405. 

Fire,  illustration,  386.  (See  Eng- 
land, France,  etc.) 

Forbes,  John  M.,  connected  with  the 
Emerson  family,  263-266;  his 
letter,  263. 

Foster,  John,  minister  of  BrightOD, 
15. 

Fourth-of-July,  orations,  386.  (See 
America,  etc.) 

Fox,  Oeorae,  essay  (m,  73. 

France :  Emerson's  first  visit,  62, 
63 ;  philosophers,  76 :  Revolation, 
80;  tired  of  Napoleon,  207,  208; 
realism,  326 ;  wrath,  385, 386.  (See 
Carlyle,  England,  Europe,  etc) 

Francis,  Convers,  at  a  party,  148. 

Franklui,  Benjamin :  birthplace.  37 ; 
allusion,  184 ;  characteristics,  189 ; 
Poor  Richard,  231;  qooted,  236; 
maxims,  261 ;  fondness  for  Plu- 
tarch, 382 ;  bequest,  407. 

Fraunhofer,  Joseph,  optician,  230, 
324. 

Frazer's  Magazine:  **^e  Mad," 
79;  Sartor  Resartns,  81.  (See 
Carlyle. ) 

Freeman,  James,  "Mfftfrr  of  XJog** 
Chapel,  11, 12,63. 
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Ora...  Tl)™i«,  Klen  ofUui  quDled, 

hmg™l,330,3Si.'       ' 

310,  »17.«B. 

Futare,  pMtjoftlio,  147. 
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BABTtm,   Fsuicu,  DOmpoaltc    par- 

tnuU.S)2. 

Ju  BuTud,  W ;  puatu,  W;  mrml^ 

Mi  AMlioL«y3«d.y,  m.    IBe; 

Oreoolmi-li.  Horttio,  mHtlng  Emw 

KHl.  fS. 

of  Emonon'i  boyhood,  38-12. 
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Haughty,  a  characteristic  expres- 
sion, 405. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel :  his  Mosses, 
70;  ''dream- peopled  solitude," 
8G  ;  at  the  club,  223  ;  view  of  Eag- 
lisli  life,  335  ;  grave,  350  ;  biogra- 
phy, 3(>8. 

Hazlitt,  William  :  British  Poets,  21. 

Health,  inspiration,  289. 

Hebrew  Language,  study,  48.  (See 
Vrible.) 

Hedge,  Frederic  Henry  :  at  a  party, 
140 ;  quoted,  3«<3. 

Henry  VII.,  tombs,  415. 

Herbert,  George :  Poem  on  Man, 
102;  parallel,  170;  poetry,  281  ;  a 
line  quoted,  345. 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried,  allusion, 
IG. 

Heredity:  Emerson's  belief,  1,  2; 
in  Emerson  family,  4,  19 ;  Whip- 
ple on,  380  ;  Jousou,  393, 

Herrick,  Robert,  poetry,  281. 

Higgiuson,  Thomas  Wentworth. 
(See Einers(m\<s  Books,  — Nature.) 

Hilali,  The  Flute,  399. 

Hillard,  (Jeorge  Stillman  :  in  college, 
24,  25  ;  his  literary  place,  33 ;  aid, 
27G. 

IliTidoo  Scriptures,  199,  200.  (See 
Jiible,  India,  etc.) 

Hi.story,  how  it  should  be  written, 
1()8. 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood :  refer- 
ence to,  223  ;  on  the  Burns  speech, 
225  ;  kindness,  273,  274,  27G-279 ; 
at  Emerson's  death-bed,  349  ;  fu- 
neral address,  351-353. 

Hoar,  Samuel :  statesman,  72  ;  trib- 
ute, 213,  214. 

Holland,  description  of  the  Dutch, 
217. 

Holley,  Horace,  prayer,  2G7. 

Holmes,  John,  a  pupil  of  Emerson, 
50. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell :  memories 
of  Dr.  Ripley,  15  ;  of  C.  C.  Emer- 
son, 20,  21 ;  familiarity  with  Cam- 
bridge and  its  college,  45  ;  errone- 
ous quotation  from,  251,  252  ;  jest 
erroneously  attributed  to,  400, 401. 

Holy  Ghost,  "a  new  bom  bard  of 
tlie,"  123.  (See  ChrUt,  God,  Re- 
li(jion,  etc.) 

Homer :  poetic  rank,  202,  320  ;  pla- 
giarism, 205  ;  Iliad,  253  ;  allusion, 
315  ;  till  pans,  325  ;  times  quoted, 
3S2.     (See  Greek,  etc.) 

Homer,  Jonathan,  minister  of  New- 
ton, 15. 


Hooper,  Mrs.  Ellen,  The  Dial,  159, 
160. 

Hope :  lacking  in  America,  143 ;  in 
every  essay,  284. 

Horace :  allusion,  22 ;  Ars  Poetica, 
316. 

Horses,  Flora  Templets  time,  388. 

Howard  University,  speech,  263. 

Howe,  Samuel  Ondley,  the  philan- 
thropist, 223. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  meeting  Emerson,  195. 

Hunt,  William,  the  painter,  223. 

Idealism,  98-100, 146, 150. 

Idealists :  Ark  full,  191 ;  Platonic 
sense,  391. 

Imagination :  the  faculty,  141 ;  de- 
fined, 237,  288  ;  essay,  283 ;  color- 
ing life,  324. 

Imbecility,  231. 

Immortality,  262.  (See  God,  Re- 
ligion,  etc.) 

Incompleteness,  in  poetry,  339. 

India :  poetic  models,  33iB ;  idea  of 
preexistence,  391 ;  Brahmaniam, 
397.  (See  Emerson'**  JPoenUf 
—  Brahma.) 

Indians :  in  history  of  Concord,  71 ; 
Algonquins,  72. 

Inebriation,  subject  in  Monthly  An- 
thology, 30. 

Insects,  defended,  190. 

Inspiration :  of  Nature,  22,  96, 141 ; 
urged,  146. 

Instinct,  from  Ctod  or  Devil,  383. 

Intellect,  confidence  in,  134. 

Intuition,  394. 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  3,  4,  8. 

Ireland,  Alexander :  gUmpaes  of 
Emerson,  44,  64,  65;  reception, 
193, 194 ;  on  Garlyle,  196 ;  letter 
from  Miss  Peabody,  317 ;  quoting 
Whitman,  344 ;  quoted,  3i50. 

Irving,  Washington,  33. 

Italy :  Emerson's  first  visit,  62, 68 ; 
Naples,  113. 

Jackson,  Charles,  garden,  88. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Charles  Tlu)maa,aQm- 
thesia,  403. 

Jackson,  Miss  Lydia,  reading  Gar- 
lyle, 81.    (See  Mrs.  Emerson.) 

Jahn,  Johann,  studied  at  Andover. 
48. 

Jameson,  Anna,  new  book,  131. 

Jesus :  times  mentioned.  882 ;  a 
divine  manifestation,  411 ;  fol- 
lowers, 417;  and  Emerson,  419. 
(See  Bible,  Chritt,  Ctnurck^  Re- 
ligion, etc.) 


JomitftQf  biUuueJ,  iLunry  bijlPj  -jt 
iQQum,  Ueu:  potiUv  tiHiJit.'isi: 

JoBTiMti,  >■  a  matboa  of  work,  3a: 
Jimitai  auliD,  'JU7. 

Jbij  TrW,  *r^ "•■' 

Jiii^(»,ai«J 
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Landau,  EngUad. :   Tnwiir  Slain, 


N^iiMnpili.    31(1;  famt,   nrooi 

KIiw,  Ilia,  UlnBTsUBa,  74. 
Kiruind,  John  Tburnbn  {  Humi 

Konu,  (Un^iiii,  199.     (Sea  £JM 
Qod,  Bellpon,  «Ui.t 

LUOK:  rororm,  141  ;  dtfnity,  142 

laaUia,  Dlo^aei,  SOU.  301. 

td  Har»,  Jiau  Fruiiidi,  oa  PI 

tHcb,301. 
Umwok,  Uw«la>,  tec 
l«mb,  CWlu,  Oiicljle'a  erlUoini 


Si!,  2^;  ban*),  Sia. 


I'll  doobta, 


AbDUIiaiiW.aMt.    (ShSim 

Lcnrsil,  Ohulu:  miuliteT  o 
Wert  CLunh,  11,12.511 1  DD 
Und,  27. 


be«lD«,  aao,  B61;  HkwUiiiri 
biDRx*!^,  3G8 ;  on  taotuTO,  S7 
XIHeU,  £»,  fKMllH,  W. 


Idudt  Ar^Ut^fUoij.  0. 


Bolrij.  AhmhiiiTL 


as.: 


BeGrvKV.) 
LU^  an  allijiBlonT 


BBtur,  Eng.i   viift.   IM,   195; 
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Materialism,  14G,  391.  (See  Reli- 
gion.) 

Mullier,  Cotton  :  liis  Matjnalia,  5-7 ; 
ou  Concord  discord,  57 ;  on  New 
England  Melancholy,  21G  ;  a  bor- 
rower, iJSl. 

Mathcw,  Fatlier,  disciples,  GiiS. 

Mayhcw,  Jonathan,  Boston  minister, 
51. 

Melioration,  a  characteristic  expres- 
sion, 4()5. 

Mon<lon,  Mass.,  Joseph  Emerson's 
ministry,  4. 

M>;])histopheles,  Goethe's  creation, 
'J08. 

Mi'i-rimac  River,  71. 

M;jtaphysics,  indifference  to,  240. 

MeLho<iism,  in  lioston,  5G.  (See 
Father  Taylor.) 

Michael  Augelo  :  allusions,  73,  75 ; 
on  external  beauty,  90 ;  course, 
'J(")0  ;  liiled  with  God,  284;  on  im- 
mortality, 200 ;  times  mentioned, 
3b2. 

^liddlesex  Agricultural  Association, 
2or>.  (See  Af/ricuUure,  EmersoiVs 
Essays. ) 

MidJlo.s<>x  Association,  Emerson  ad- 
mitted, 53. 

Miller's  Retrospect,  31. 

Milton,  John  :  influence  in  New  Eng- 
land, 10 ;  quotation,  24 ;  essay,  73, 
75 ;  compared  with  Emerson,  76, 
77  ;  Ijycidat-,  17S ;  suijposed  speech, 
220;  diet,  270,  271;  poetic  rank, 
281 ;  Amohi's citation,  Logic,  Rhet- 
oric, ;>1.');  populnrity,  310;  quoted, 
324;  tin  pans,  325 ;  inventor  of  har- 
moiiies,  328;  Lycidas,  3;>3;  Comus, 
33S ;  times  mentioned,  382;  pre- 
cursor, quotntion,  415 

]^Iirricles:  lalse  impretfion,  121,  122; 
and  idealism,  140 ;  tlieories,  101 ; 
St.  J.inuarius,  217;  objections, 
244.  (See  Bible,  Christ,  Jleligion, 
etc. ) 
Modcna,  Italy,  Emerson's  visit,  G3. 

Monndnoc,  Mount,  70. 
Montaigne  :  want  of  religion,  300 ; 
groit  authority,  330 ;  times  quoted, 
3^2. 

Montesquieu,  on  immort.Tlity,  201. 

Moi'thly  AnMioi;>,ry :  Wm.  Emerson's 
<'oiincctir>ii,  1;;,  'J('> ;  prcfursor  of 
iN-^nh  Ame'Mc.'in  R-^view,  28,20; 
cliaract^er,  .'>(),  31  ;  Quinoy's  trib- 
ute,    ol 


c.'iiver,   .'n> 


Society    formed,     32 ; 
comi)ared   with  The 

Dinl.  ICO. 

Moody  Family,  of  York,  Mo.,  8, 10. 


I  Morals,  in  Plutarch,  301. 

>  Morison,  John  Hopkins,  on  Emer- 

I      son's  preaching,  67. 

Mormons,  264,  268. 

Mother-wit,  a  favorite  expression, 
404,  405. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  33,  223. 

Moimt  Auburn,  strolls,  40. 

Movement,  i)arty  of  the,  147. 

Munroe  &  Co.,  publishers,  81. 

Music  :  church,  306 ;  inaptitude  for, 
301 ;  great  composers,  401. 

Musketaquid  River,  22,  70,  71. 

Mysticism  :  unintelligible,  390 ;  Em- 
erson's, 396. 

Napoleon  :  allusion,  197  ;  times 
mentioned,  382. 

Napoleon  III.,  225. 

Nation,  The,  Emerson's  interest  in, 
348. 

Native  Bias,  288. 

Nature  :  in  imdress,  72 ;  Bolicita- 
tions,  110 ;  not  truly  studied,  135 ; 
great  men,  199 ;  tortured,  4CK2. 
(See  Emerson's  Books^  Emergon's 
Essays,  etc.) 

Negations,  to  be  shunned,  285. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Emarson'a 
preaching,  52,  67. 

Newbury,  Mass.,  Edward  Emerson*! 
deaconship,  8. 

New  England :  families,  2,  3,  5 ;  Pe- 
ter Bid.keley's  coming,  6 ;  clerical 
virtues,  9 ;  Church,  14 ;  literary 
slcy,  33 ;  domestic  service,  34,  35 ; 
two  centres,  52 ;  an  ideal  town, 
70,  71 ;  the  Delphi,  72 ;  Carlyle 
invited,  83  ;  anniversaries,  &i  ; 
town  records,  85 ;  Genesis,  102: 
effect  of  Nature,  106 ;  boys  ana 
girls,  163;  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut River,  172;  lyceums, 
192 ;  melancholy,  216 ;  New  Eng- 
landers  and  Old,  220;  meaniI^: 
of  a  word,  296,  297 ;  eyes,  325 ; 
life,  325,  335 ;  birthright,  3G4 ;  s 
thorough  New  Engla^er,  40G ; 
Puritan,  409;  theidogians,  410; 
Jesus  wandering  in,  419.  (Bee 
America,  England,  etc.) 

Newspapers:   defaming  the  noUe, 
145  ;  in  Shakespeare's  day,  204. 
,  Nevton,  Maes. :    its  miniiiter,   16 ; 
I      Eni.^copj»l  Church,  68.    (See  Jlice.) 

Nev.-ton,  Sir  Isaac,  times   quoted, 
I      3Sii. 

I  Newton,  Stuart,  sketches,  130. 
I  New  World,  gospel,  371.   (See  Amer' 
I     ica.) 


Hinr  ToA:  Bnroart  Ha 
Oengiilaciisl  Sodsty,  4U 


utdston,     . 


PhOidolptaiii,  P>.,  •oglB^,  1H. 
PJiiluiiaiaiiy,  utbilj  Id  UQO,  UI. 

PIr,  lnidi»v'l«,m 

liin.,'ll ;  ■'  mirdoitmj  Popy*,"  18. 
PlDdir  din,  2G3.    (Sm  Sru^  »>- 

piwLifiini  '^e  30C,  2gT  «§  aat 

aM  Que  ai  mil.  MaiiH.Oc 
Plata     InauSDOa  on  ILU7  BusrWD 


GhTittlan  b  esusg  1^ 
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Preexistence,  391. 
Presbyteriaiiism,  in  Scotland,  409. 
Prescott,  William,  the  Judge's  man- 
sion, 38. 
Preacott,   William  Hickling:  rank, 

33 :  Conquest  of  Mexico,  38. 
Prior,  Matthew,  2k\ 
Pro<:lua,  influence,  173,  380. 
I^rometlieus,  209. 
Pro;<iX5cts,  for  man,  101-103.     (See 

Emtnon's  Ex$nys. ) 
Protestantism,   its  idols,  28.     (See 

CJianninSt    lifVigion,    Unitarian- 

w//?,  etc.) 
Psainmeticus,  an  orip^inal  languafi^e, 

394.     (See   Heredity,   Language, 

etc.) 
Punch,  London,  204. 
Puritans,  rear  guard,  15.    (See  Cal- 

finismy  etc.) 
Puritanism:    relaxation    from,  30; 

after-clap,  208 ;  in  New  England, 

409.     (See  Unitarianism.) 
Putnam's     Magazine,     on    Samuel 

Hoar,  213,  214. 
Pythaf^oras :  imagery  quoted,  385 ; 

precxisteuce,  391. 

QuAKEBS,  seeing  only  brocul-biimB, 
2  is. 

Quincy,  Josiah  :  History  of  Boston 
Atliensvum,  31 ;  tribute  to  the  An- 
thology, 32,  33  ;  memories  of  Em- 
erson, 45-47  ;  ol»l  age,  261. 

Quotations,  381-383.  (See  Plagia- 
rism, etc.) 

Ralfjoh,  Sir  Walter,  verse,  338. 

Raphael,  his  Transfiguration,  134. 
(See  AUston,  Painierx,  etG.) 

Rats,  illustration,  1G7, 1G8. 

Reod,  Sampson,  his  Growth  of  the 
Mind,  80. 

Reforms,  in  America,  141-145. 

Reformers,  fairness  towards,  15C, 
157,  188-192.  (See  ArUi-Slavenj, 
John  Brmcn.) 

Relicrion  :  opinions  of  Wm.  Emerson 
and  others,  11-13 ;  nature  the 
symbol  of  spirit,  96 ;  pleas  for  in- 
dopoiuleuce,  117  ;  universal  senti- 
mont,  118-120;  public  rites,  162; 
Clinroh  of  England,  219 ;  of  the 
futurp,  235  ;  relative  positions  to- 
wards, 4<>9,  410;  Trinity,  411; 
Emerson's  belief,  412-415 ;  bigotry 
modifii'd,  414.  (Spb  Calvin iJtm, 
Chnuiiing,  Christy  Em^rsoiVsLife, 
Fssays,  and  Poenis,  Episcopacy^ 
Oodf  Uniiarianismf  etc) 


Repablicanlsm,  spiritual,  38. 

Revolutionaiy  War :  Wm.  KmerBom*! 
service,  8,  9;  Bubeequent  confu- 
sion, 25,  32;  Conoord'8  part,  71, 
72, 292,  293.  (See  Ameriea,  New 
England,  etc.) 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  228. 

Rhythm,  328,  329,  340.  (See.ffm«r- 
son's  Poems,  etc.) 

Rice,  Alexanaer  H.,  anecdote,  68, 
G9,  34G.    (SeeiV>ir/(m.) 

Richard  Plantagenet,  197. 

Ripley,  Ezra :  minister  of  Concord, 
10 ;  Emerson's  sketch,  14-16 ; 
garden,  42;  collmgue,  66;  resi- 
dence, 70. 

Ripley,  George :  a  party,  149 ;  The 
Dial,  160 ;  Brook  Faxin,  164-166 ; 
on  Emerson's  limitationB,  380. 

Robinson,  Edward,  literary  rank, 

tMc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  npeech,  168. 

Rome :  allnsions,  167,  168 ;  growth. 
222 ;  amphora,  321.    (See  Latin.) 

Romilly,  Samnel,  allnaimi,  220. 

Rose,  anecdote,  346.   (See  Ftowen.) 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jaoqoes,  his  Savoy- 
ard Yicar,  61,  62. 

Buskin.  John :  on  metophyrics,  260 ; 
certain  chapters,  386 ;  pathetic 
fallacy,  337  ;  plagjarism,  384. 

Russell,  Ben.,  quoted,  267. 

Russell,  Le  Baron :  on  Sartor  Beear- 
tus,  81,  82;  grroomsman,  88;  aid 
in  rebuildhajgr  the  Old  Maoiae,  272- 
279 ;  Concord  viatt,  846. 

Saadi  :  a  borrower,  206 ;  times  men- 
tioned, 382.    (See  Persia.) 
Sabbath :  a  blessing  of  ChristiaDity, 

123,298. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Charlsa  Angnatln,  on 

poet|^,  330. 
Saint  Paul,  times  m«ntiODed,  882. 

(See.0iM0.) 
Saladh),  181 
Sallust,  on  Catiline,  207. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B. :  facts  aboat  Km- 

erson,  42, 43. 66 ;  Thorean  memoir, 

368 ;  old  neighbor,  878. 
Sapor,  184. 
Satan,  safety  from,  806.  (See  Jf«pA- 

istophelesy  Religifm.t^.) 
Saturday  Club :  estauishmeot,  221- 

223,  !^  ;    last  vlstts,  84G,  847 ; 

familiarity  at,  368. 
Scaliger,  quotation,  100,  110. 
Schelling,  idealism,  148 ;  fnflnfiMr^ 

173. 
Schiller,  on  immoctalltj,  280L 


nlus,  -.m-.    m„ll,rr-,vil.  AM;  Jl„e 
Ariel.  403,  B,U.i,-.nl,  4Hi. 

^"^■^'■s;;;rd^:°ur^ss: 

Shattuck,  L^muol,  History  6(  Oorl- 

Bff«l.i.l|nrRJ.mB:  likldK  f BF  >  pmn 

of  CirljltX  Trt ;  RiaJ'!  eany,  tW ; 
eiHrituMiilllui.4I^. 
S»-[lt.  Jonathau:  alliulon,  30;  tba 

Houylu.l,„n«,    IISJ;    tl.lio    a»a- 

tloiied.3<«. 

Siiagagve,  illustnliim,  Iffil. 

TAPP.IS,  Mbl  C.B0L1SB,  The  DW, 

Kelly:  Kmenon'.  vl«t,  «;;  Etna, 

113. 

Tiftulte,  alliialon.  312. 

Sidney,  «t  Plillip,  Clie.y  C1lk:c.  379. 

Tnyloc,  Fatlur,  nslntian  Co  Enar- 

SiUbec,  Willuin,  ul  iu  publinLing 

il.>..S.'>,!>ll.4I3. 

s^S^!'U^.«.<,.m. 

Taylor,  Jeremy:  allu«ion,22il!in8r- 
of  dlTbicg,"  M  i  i>r»lw  foi,  306. 

gBlth,  Jmw.  .ud  Hnniw,  lUioctel 

rVo^mTtt^l^ml^eB;  Uluatn- 

Add««B».3Si,M. 

Smith,  Sydney,  ■«  hi^lif.,.!.,  219. 

TeinpeniniT,  ths  reform,  HI,  102. 

iBi^e  Ri-larnn.) 

Boc^:MJu.™,'Ji.l;llu,..,a,ai. 

SH-3            ™^mT'  to 

Solitude,  »ugl,t,  135. 
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Mcmoriam,  333;  on  plagiarism, 
3J^, 

Thacher,  Samuel  Cooper :  alliwion, 
26  ;  death,  29. 

Thayer,  James  B. :  Western  Journey 
with  Emerson,  240,  2G3,  2G5-271, 
3ryj ;  ground  swell j  304.  (See  Cal- 
i/aniia.) 

Thinkers,  let  loose,  175. 

Tiioiuson,  James,  descriptions,  338. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D. :  allusion,  22;  a 
Crusoe,  72;  "nullifier  of  civiliza- 
tion," 80;  one-apartment  house, 
142,  143;  The  Dial,  159,  100; 
death,  228  ;  Emerson's  burial- 
place,  350 ;  biography,  308 ;  person- 
ality traceable,  389  ;  woodcraft, 
4i»3. 

Ticknor,  George :  on  William  Emer- 
son, 12 ;  on  Kirkland,  27  ;  literary 
rank,  33. 

Traduction,  393.  (See  Heredity, 
Juiison^  etc.) 

Transcendentalism :  Bowen's  paper, 
103,  101;  idealism,  140;  adher- 
ents, 150-152 ;  dilettanteism,  152- 
155 ;  a  terror,  101. 

Transcendeutalist,  The,  157-159. 

Truth  :  as  an  end,  99 ;  sought,  135. 

Tuilor,  William :  allusion,  20 ;  con- 
necting literary  link,  28,  29. 

Turgot,  (inoted,  98,  99. 

Tyburn,  allusion,  183. 

UNrrARLVXiR-tt :  Dr.  Freeman's,  11, 
12  :  nature  of  Jesus,  13 ;  its  sun- 
shine, 28 ;  white-handed,  34 ;  head- 
quarters, 35  ;  linccual  studies,  48, 
49;  transition,  51;  domination, 
52  ;  pulpits,  5^^,  54  ;  chapel  in  Ed- 
inburgli,  05;  file-leaders,  118;  its 
organ,  124 ;  "  pale  negations,"  298. 
(SiH^  Jieliaion,  Triniti/^  etc.) 

United  States,  intellectual  liistory, 
r>2.  (See  America,  Sew  England, 
etc.) 

Unity,  in  diversity,  73,  100,  284. 

Upluun,  Charles  W.,  his  History,  45. 

Verne,  Jule?,  ondiiologie,  180. 
Verplanck,  Gulian  Crommelin,  Ijt- 

erary  rank,  33. 
Viri^inia,  University  of.  299. 
Volcmo,  illustration,  113. 
Voltaire,  40J 
Voting,  done  reluctantly,  152,  153. 

WACUT-Sr.TT,  IMOUNT,  70. 

VViiMon  r<MKi:  allusion,  22,  70,72; 
cabin,  142,  143.    (Sae  Concord.) 


War :  outgrown,  88,  89 ;  ennoblixiff, 
298. 

Ware,  Henry,  professorship,  52.  (See 
Harvard  University.) 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr. ;  Boston  ministry, 
55;  correspondence,  124-127.  (See 
Unitarianism,  etc.) 

Warren,  Jolm  Collins,  Transcenden- 
talism and  Temperance,  149. 

Warren,  Judge,  of  New  Bedford, 
07. 

Warwick  Castle,  fire,  275. 

Washington  City,  addresses,  307. 
(See  Anti-Slavery,  etc.) 

Waterville  College,  Adelphi  Society, 
135-142. 

Webster,  Daniel:  E  B.  Emerson's 
association  with,  19 ;  on  Tudor,  28, 
29 ;  literary  rank,  33  ;  Seventh-of- 
March  Speech,  303 ;  times  men- 
tioned, 382. 

Weiss,  John,  Parker  biog^phy, 
308. 

Wellington,  Lord,  seen  by  Emerson, 
03,04. 

Wesley,  John,  praise  of,  306.  (Sec 
Methodism.) 

Western  Messenger,  poems  in,  128. 

West  India  Islands,  Edward  B.  Em- 
erson's death,  89. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Emerson's 
visit,  G3,  G4.  (See  Emerson's 
Books,  —  English  Traits,  —  Eng- 
land, etc.) 

Westminster  Catechism,  298.  (See 
Calvinism,  Religion,  etc. ) 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy:  literary 
rank,  33 ;  club,  223 ;  on  heredity, 
389 

White  of  Selbome,  228. 

Whitman,  Walt :  his  enumerations, 
3-25,  326 ;  journal,  344,  346. 

Wilberforce,  William,  funeral,  64. 

Will :  inspiration  of,  289 ;  power  of, 

Windermere,  Lake,  70.  (See  Eng- 
land.) 

Wiuthrop,  Francis  WiUiam,  in  col- 
lege, 45. 

Wolfe,  Charles,  Burial  of  Moore, 
410. 

Woman :  her  position,  212,  213,  251 ; 
crossing  a  street,  364. 

Woman's  Club,  16. 

Words,  Emerson's  favorite,  404, 405. 
(See  Emerson**  PoemSf  — Dayit.) 

Wordsworth,  William:  Emerson's 
accoimt,  03 ;  early  reception.  Ex- 
cursion, 92,  95 ;  quoted,  96,  97 ; 
Tintem    Abbey,   103;   Lofliience, 


mittUttllng,  3M.    (6ft  Abut- 
(«,A>i.i:«»/.i«d,ctc.) 
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Ode  inscribed  to  \7.  H.  Gbaxming, 

'Jll  212. 
Poet/fhei  317-320,  3X1. 
Preface  to  Nature,  105. 
Problem,  The,  150,  IGl,  253,  2&i, 

320,  337,  380. 
Quatraius,  223,  242. 
Rhodora,  The,  74,  iM,  95,  129. 
Romiuiy  Girl,  The,  221. 
Saadi,  221,242. 
Sea-Shore,  333,  339. 
Snow-Stonn,  331,  338, 339. 
Solution,  320. 
Song  for  Kuights  of  Square  Table, 

42. 
Sphinx,  The,  113,  159,  243,  330, 

398. 
TerminuB.  221,  242;    read  to  his 

son,  24C-248,  303. 
Test,  The,  201,  202,  320. 
Threnody,  178,  333. 
Titmouse,  Tlie,  221,  326. 
Translations,  242,  399. 
Uriel,  320,  331,  :«)8. 
Voluntaries,  241. 
Waldeinsamkcit,  221. 
Walk,  Tlio,  402. 
Woodnotes,  40,  159,  331,  338. 
World-Soul,  The,  331. 

Eniersoniana,  358. 

Emerson,  Thomas,  of  Ipswich,  38. 

Emerson,  Waldo,  oliild  of  RrUph 
Waldo:  death,  177,  178;  anec- 
dote, 205. 

Emerson,  William,  grandfather  of 
Ralph  Waldo  :  minister  of  Con- 
cord, 8-10, 14 ;  building  the  Manse, 
70 ;  patriotism,  72. 

Emerson,  William,  father  of  Ralph 
Waldo  :  minister,  in  Harvard  and 
Boston,  10-14;  editorship,  20,  32, 
33 ;  the  parsonage,  37,  42 ;  death, 
43. 

Emerson,  William,  brother  of  Ralph 
Waldo,  37,  39,  49,  53. 

England :  first  visit,  02-05 ;  Lake 
Wiudennere,  70 ;  philosophers, 
7(5 ;  tlie  virtues  of  the  people,  179, 
180 ;  a  second  visit,  192  et  sen. ; 
notabilities  195 ;  the  lectures,  190  ; 
Stonehcnge,  215  ;  the  aristocracy, 
215 ;  matters  wrong,  200 ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  trade  and  liberty,  304 ; 
lustier  life,  335 ;  language,  352 : 
lecturing,  a  key,  377 ;  smo'ildering 
lire,  3S5.  (See  America,  Europe, 
etc. ) 

Entlmsiasm :  need  of,  143 ;  weak- 
ness, 154. 

Epicurus,  agreement  with,  301. 


Episcopacv:  In  Boston,  28,  34,  52; 
church  in  Newton,  6iB ;  at  Hano- 
ver, 132 ;  quotation  from  liturgy, 
3.'>4 ;  burial  service,  350.  (See  Cal- 
vinijtm.  Churchy  JReUgion,  etc.) 

Esquimau,  allusion,  167. 

Establishment,  party  of  the,  147. 
(See  Puritanism^  Religion,  Uni- 
tarianism,  etc. ) 

Eternal,  relations  to  the,  297.  (See 
God,  Jesus,  Reliffion,  etc.) 

Europe:  Emerson^s  firf>t  yiJEdt,  62- 
05;  return,  72;  the  Muses,  114; 
debt  to  the  East,  120;  famous 
gentlemen,  184 ;  second  visit,  193- 
190 :  weary  of  Napoleon,  207 ;  re- 
turn, 210:  conflict  pondble,  218; 
tliird  visit,  271-279;  cast-out  pas- 
sion for,  308.  (See  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  etc.) 

Everett,  Edwajrd:  on  Tndor,  28; 
literary  rank,  33 ;  preaching,  62 ; 
influence,  148. 

Evolution,  taught  in  »*  Nature,"  103, 
100. 

Eyeball,  transparent,  398. 

Faith:  lacking  in  America,  143, 
building  cathedrals,  253.  (See 
God,  Religion,  etc.) 

Fine,  a  characieristio  expression, 
406. 

Fire,  illustration,  386.  (See  Eng- 
land, France,  etc.) 

Forbes,  John  M.,  connected  with  the 
Emerson  family,  263-266;  his 
letter,  203. 

Foster,  John,  minister  of  Brighton, 
15. 

Fourth-of-July,  orations,  386.  (See 
America,  etc.) 

Fox,  (reorge,  essay  on,  73. 

France :  Emerson's  first  Tislt,  62, 
03 ;  philosophers,  76 :  Rerolutioa, 
80 ;  tired  of  Napoleon,  207,  208 ; 
realism,  326;  wrath,  885, 886.  (See 
Cnrli/le,  England,  Europe,  etc.) 

Francis,  Convers,  at  a  party,  149. 

Franklin,  Benjan^ :  birthplace,  37 ; 
allusion,  184 ;  characteristics,  189 ; 
Poor  Richard,  231;  qnoted,  236; 
maxims,  261 ;  fondness  for  Plu- 
tarch, 382 ;  bequest,  407. 

Fraunhofer,  Joseph,  optldan,  230, 
324. 

Frazer*s  Ifagazine :  "  The  Mud,** 
79;  Sartor  Reeartua,  81.  (See 
Carbjle.) 

Freeman,  James,  "Mfftfrr  of  Ehu^B 
Chapel,  11, 12,63. 
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m,  n5;tml(UBp™i,SOE,3B0i 

330. 

lornn,  SW:  niw  union,  32-1;  hl» 

•ra'ft""^    "■•-'■ 

OrfdmUlh.    Oliver,   hi.   VlcB    ol 

W»*»a.ld.  B,  W,  15. 

Ilond,  the  rtddy  of.  301. 

iJwdviD.  B.  S.,  OoDcord  aSoitlet, 

GmU.  M«tBr  nfLrtin  School,  39. 

1M;'m  ;  j»rty.  140;   Tl«  DM, 
ISa,  100, 1173 ;  Mamirir,  ^S» ;  niu- 

OuuJd,  ThOiMS  R..  MulpWr,  68, 
liauKliD.  John  QeiUanf  KelEfa  ud 

^K«"^,— ;-^ 

Robert,  hi  mU™.  tl. 

ft™™l,  350,  K3. 
Yutora,  putty  ot  the.  147. 

''TfG  3n'«6;^"'         '''"*^' 

aWe.^aot«oh«,g,m;.n. 

au/roi.   Fuscu,  oomposita    poi^ 

a™»k':  Bin*™™',  lore  lor,  M,«i 

(niu.  23'2. 

Id  Hunrd.  49 1  poel*,  153 1  monl- 

iTiHon,  26:  loidfnihln  In  BMlon, 

i*l,   'Oa-.    Bryant 'i    tniBrtMton, 

mer,  dU^) 

"srs"""*"— "«"— 

ol  EiDerson'B  boyhood,  SH-Ai. 

Ortiom.  HsnnmB,  230. 

Qudner.  S.  P..  nnten,  38. 

1     "iS^sR"— -^ 
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Haughty,  a  characteristic   ezpres- 

bIoii,  405. 
Huwthonie,  Nathaniel :  his  Mosses, 
70;    ''dream -peopled  solitude," 
80  ;  at  the  club,  223  ;  view  of  Eug- 
lish  life,  335 ;  grave,  350 ;  biogra- 
phy, 3(58. 
Hazlitt,  William  :  British  Poets,  21. 
Health,  inspiration,  2H9. 
Hebrew  Luiguage,  study,  48.    (See 

BihU.) 
Hedge,  Frederic  Henry  :  at  a  party, 

14l> ;  quoted,  3t<3. 
Henry  VII.,  tombs,  415. 
Horl)ert,  (Icorgn :    Poem  on  Man, 
lO'i ;  parallel,  170 ;  poetry,  281 ;  a 
line  quoted,  345. 
Herder,  Johann  Gottfried,  allusion, 

10. 
Heredity:  Emerson's  belief,  1,  2; 
in  Emerson  family,  4,  19 ;  Whip- 
ple on,  381) ;  Jonson,  393. 
Herrick,  Robert,  poetry,  281. 
Higginson,     Tliomns     Wentworth. 
(See  Einerson'*s  BookSy  — Nature.) 
Hilali,  Tlie  Unto,  399. 
Hillard,  (leorge  Stillman :  in  college, 
24,  25 ;  Ids  literary  place,  33 ;  ud, 
270. 
Hindoo  Scriptures,  199,  200.    (See 

Bible,  India ^  etc.) 
History,  how  it  should  be  written, 

108. 
Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood :  refer- 
ence to,  223  ;  on  the  Bums  speech, 
225  ;  kindness,  273,  274,  270-279 ; 
at  Emerson's  death-bod,  349  ;  fu- 
neral address,  351-353. 
Hoar,  Samuel :  statesman,  72  ;  trib- 
ute, 213,  214. 
Holland,  description  of  the  Dutch, 

217. 
Holloy,  Horace,  prayer,  207. 
Holmes,  John,  a  pupU  of  Emerson, 

50. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell :  memories 
of  Dr.  Ripley,  15  ;  of  C.  C.  Emer- 
son, 20,  21 ;  familiarity  with  Cam- 
bridge and  its  coUege,  45  ;  errone- 
ous (piotation  from,  251,  252 ;  jest 
erroneously  attributed  to,  400, 401 . 
Holy  Ghost,  "a  new  bom  bard  of 
the,"  123.    (See  Christ,  Qod,  Re- 
lifjion,  etc.) 
Homer :  poetic  rank,  202,  320  ;  pla- 
giarism, 205  ;  Iliad,  253  ;  allusion, 
315  ;  tin  pans,  325 ;  times  quoted, 
:W2.     (See  Greek,  etc.) 
Homer,  Jonathan,  minister  of  New- 
ton, 15. 


Hooper,  Mrs.  EUen,  The  Dial,  159, 

Hope :  lacking  in  America,  143 ;  in 
every  essay,  284. 

Horace :  alluaion,  22 ;  An  Poetica, 
316. 

Horses,  Flora  Templets  time.  388. 

Howard  University,  speech,  263. 

Howe,  Samuel  Onaley,  tibie  philan- 
thropist, 223. 

Hunt,  Lehirh,  meeting  Emerson,  195. 

Hunt,  William,  the  piUnter,  223. 

Idealism,  98-100, 146, 160. 

Idealists:  Ark  full,  191;  Platonic 
sense,  381. 

Imagfination :  the  faculty,  141 ;  de- 
fined, 237,  238 ;  essay,  283 ;  color- 
ing life,  324. 

Imbecility,  231. 

Immortaiity,  262.  (See  God,  B&- 
ligiont  etc. ) 

Incompleteness,  in  poetry,  339. 

India :  poetic  models,  338 ;  idea  of 
preexistence,  391 ;  Brahmanism, 
397.  (See  Emerson^i  Poenu, 
—  Brahma.) 

Indians :  in  history  of  Concord,  71 ; 
Algonquins,  72. 

Inebriation,  subject  in  MonftUy  An- 
thology, 30. 

Insects,  defended,  190. 

Inspiration :  of  Nature,  22,  96, 141 ; 
urged,  146. 

Instinct,  from  Qod  or  Devil,  893. 

Intellect,  confidence  in,  IM. 

Intuition,394. 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  3.  4,  8. 

Ireland,  Alexander :  gUmptfis  of 
Emerson,  44,  64,  66;  reception, 
193, 194 ;  on  Carlyle,  196 ;  letter 
from  Miss  Peabody,  817 ;  qaottaig 
Whitman,  344 ;  quoted,  XO. 

Irving,  Washington,  83. 

Italy :  Emerson's  first  visit,  62, 68 ; 
Naples,  113. 

Jackson,  Gharlb,  garden,  88b 

Jackson,  Dr.  Charles  Thomaa,! 
thesia,  403. 

Jackson,  Miss  I^dia,  reading  Car- 
lyle, 81 .    ( See  Mrt.  Emmton. ) 

Jahn,  Johaxin,  studied  at  Audover, 
48. 

Jameson,  Anna,  new  book,  131. 

Jesus :  times  mentioned,  882 ;  a 
divine  manifestation,  411  ;  fol- 
lowers, 417;  and  Emeraon,  419. 
(See  Bible,  CkrUl^  Ckmrek^  JSs- 
ctj^iom,  etc.) 


JOMjhim,  tbB  ■Holinln,  325,  ■J2C. 

London.  Engimd. :   Tower  Sudra, 

Jm*™.  Ben!    poBlic  nmH,  -isl  :  1. 

ea :   r«det.,  iw  ;  «^ht,,  221 ; 

t»vcUen,  Silli  ^  wntb,  9^.    (Sse 

IStaHcraCiir.cU.} 

Joonali,  u  s  DuiEhnI  of  walk,  3M. 

LorJ,   N.II.«.   PruldxK  rf  Duft- 

JueUca,  the  Aroh  AtHiUllolllC,  306. 

uuutli  CcFllago.  13'J. 

Lord-t  HupiHr,  Enwnon'i  douba, 

tmyeii,  :^. 

87-01. 

•lewn,  TB-sA. 

KluHUOO,  Hlch.,  alliuida,  3SS. 

Kestn,  John  :  quotnd,  9i  ;  Oda  to  n 

»""-*•»""•"- 

Lore'!  iD'AnerJo,  143;  the  Amh 

Purnu-i 

Lo»eU,  CtarJen:   mtai*«  of   Ibe 

Kanm,  bUiJou,'  196.      (3«  Bible. 

Warn  Cliurot,  IJ ,  11,  M  ;  an  Kli*- 

Oed,lltligiof^»le.\ 

l»nd,'.W. 

LuoR ;  lelorm,  Ul ;  dlpiilj'.  112. 

Lo»™d,  Jams«Rii>Mll:  nn  bIIohIod, 

Liiertlii«.V[ogi^,^',  sH. 

U  Hmrpo    Jeiu  Frincoij,  on   Pln- 
taKl>,36l. 

biocnph     368    Du  lactuna,  SIB. 
LoK  11  Hw.  botoriei  M. 

L    hor  UkrU      leotuie         hliuii- 

™  va  «             tl   M      Qtlomd, 

ShJ' 

gJiu                       iia        ce',    378. 

dgiusi  -n 

^    r.        £       *«'i  i«- 

L     "eu    306,     aaoff        .) 

M      KLTO        SIH     UU9    JUBUIuIdD, 

Micninnii    Maguln 

L«                                      SsBFm 

po,              40      ' 

Lc 

Min  h=Ete     Fng      «K        B4,  135; 

>0      9«£        bK.bIc.I 

30- 

Mr.                      ™a       by  0.  0. 

L. 
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Materialism,  14G,  391.  (See  Reli- 
gion.) 

Matlier,  Cotton  :  his  Matrnalia,  5-7  ; 
ou  Concord  discord,  57 ;  on  New 
England  Molaucholy,  210  ;  a  bor- 
rower, IWl. 

Mathow,  Father,  disfuples,  308. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  Duston  iniiustcr, 
51. 

Melioration,  a  characteristic  expres- 
sion, 405. 

Memlon,  Mass.,  Joseph  Emerson's 
ministry,  4. 

M.q)hi.stopheles,  Goethe's  creation, 
'Jits. 

Mtiirimac  River,  71. 

M^jtaphysics,  indifference  to,  249. 

Meihodism,  in  Boston,  50.  (See 
Filth rr  Taylor.) 

Michael  Aupfclo  :  allusions,  73,  75 ; 
ou  exteraul  beaut}-,  99 ;  course, 
200  ;  liUed  with  God,  284;  ou  im- 
mortality, 290 ;  times  mentioned, 

Midulescx  Apricultural  Association, 
2.T).  (Sco  Agriculture,  Emersoti^s 
E,-iS(ojs. ) 

Middlesex  Association,  Emerson  ad- 
mitted, 5;}. 

Miller's  Retrospect,  34. 

Milton,  .Tohn  :  influence  in  New  Eng- 
land, 10;  quotation,  24 ;  essay,  73, 
75 ;  compared  with  Emerson,  70, 
77  ;  Lycidaj',  178 ;  supposed  speech, 
220;  diet,  270,  271;  poetic  rank, 
281 ;  Arnold's  citation.  Logic,  Rhet- 
oric, 315;  popularity,  310;  quoted, 
324;  tin  i)ano,  325 ;  inventor  of  har- 
movios.oJS;  Lj'cidas,  3.'3({;  Comus, 
338 ;  times  mentioned,  382 ;  pre- 
cursor, quotcJtion,  415 

Miracles:  liiliC  impresrion,  121,  122; 
and  idealism,  140;  tlieoriea,  191  ; 
St.  J.inuariu'^,  217;  objections, 
244.  (See  Bible,  Christ,  lieligion, 
etc.) 

Mrnlena,  Italy,  Emerson's  visit,  G3. 

IMoTiudnoc,  Mount,  70. 

Moiitnicniie  :  want  of  religion,  300 ; 
prcit  authority,  380  ;  times  quoted, 

Montcquieu,  on  imniort:dity,  291. 

^lo'rtM y  Anthology :  Wm.  Emerson's 
conutH'tinii,  lo,  20;  ])re«'ur.sor  of 
I>'>rtli  AiiieHcnu  R-^.-iew,  28,29; 
character,  .SO,  ?A  ;  Qnincy's  trib- 
ute, 31  :  So(;irty  formed,  32 ; 
caiv'or,  33 ;  compared  with  The 
Din],  Ifo. 

Mootly  Family,  of  York,  Mo.,  8, 10. 


Morals,  in  Plutarch,  301. 

Morison,  John  Hopkins,  on  Emer- 
son's preacliing,  67. 

Mormons,  2l>4,  208. 

Mother-wit,  a  favorite  expression, 
404,  405. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  33,  223. 

Mount  Auburn,  strolls,  40. 

Movement,  i)arty  of  the,  147. 

Munroe  &  Co.,  publishers,  81. 

Music  :  church,  300 ;  inaptitude  for, 
301 ;  great  composers,  401. 

Musketaquid  River,  22,  70,  71. 

Mysticism  :  unintelligible,  390 ;  Em- 
erson's, 390. 

Napoleon  :  allusion,  197  ;  times 
mentioned,  382. 

Napoleon  III.,  225. 

Nation,  The,  Emerson's  interest  in, 
348. 

Native  Bias,  288. 

Nature  :  in  undress,  72 ;  solicita- 
tions, 110 ;  not  truly  studied,  135 ; 
great  men,  199 ;  tortured,  4CK2. 
(See  Emerson^s  Books,  Emerson^s 
/Assays,  etc.) 

Negations,  to  be  shunned,  285. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  £merson*B 
preaching,  52,  G7. 

Newbury,  Mass.,  Edward  Emerson's 
deaconship,  8. 

New  England :  families,  2,  3,  5 ;  Pe- 
ter Bulkeley's  coming,  G ;  clerical 
virtues,  9 ;  Church,  14 ;  literary 
sky,  33 ;  domestic  service,  34,  35 ; 
two  centres,  52 ;  an  ideal  town, 
70,  71;  the  Delphi,  72;  Carlyle 
invited,  83  ;  anniversaries,  M  ; 
town  records,  85;  Genesis,  102; 
effect  of  Nature,  lOG ;  boys  and 
girls,  163;  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut River,  172;  lyceums, 
192 ;  melancholy,  210 ;  New  Eng- 
landers  and  Old,  220;  meaning 
of  a  word,  296,  297 ;  eyes,  325 ; 
life,  325,  335;  birthright,  364;  a 
thorough  New  Englajoder,  40G  ; 
Puritan,  409 ;  theologians,  410 ; 
Jesus  wandering  in,  419.  (Bee 
America,  England,  etc.) 

Newripapcrs :  dcfamiiuf  the  noble, 
1  (5  ;  in  Shakespeare's  day,  204. 

Nevton,  Mas«*. :  its  minister,  16 ; 
Epi.-coppl  Church,  68.    (SccA'ic«.) 

Nev.ton,  Sir  Isaac,  times  quoted, 
3*^2 . 

Newton,  Stuart,  sketches,  130. 

New  World,  gospel,  371.  (See  Afner* 
ica.) 


KiBudiJe,  Eng. ,  mauoU 


Ettai»,3W,!9S;  Giyuit')  uHcle 
VarthuantoDT     Hut,     Bmersoq'i 


OUnr,  DnM,  1; 

Op^^HB :  La  |iliila«iphv.  ISC 
DDCHit  hmriance/'  211 :  ' 


I.  puobc   nodalt,  338,     (Bm 

nian,  3S6.     (Ban  f/pUmim.) 

nillndelpUn,  ?B. .  HUTletT.  IH. 
"'-•-nihropj,  uttvity  iB  Kao.  1«. 

e,J<tlu:IIiaiiilBlat*r6l  Brad^ 
line,  II ;  ■'  mrclarial  F»pn,"  19. 
Flndir,  odiia,  SCI3.    (Am  0r»b,  //» 

Plu^l^ini',  9WI.  3M.  EST.  »»,  3S1. 

(3w  QuMW^nu,  UtUJHr.tttc.) 
Pluo:  loaaeDiM  on  Uarjr  EmiHiin, 

1^  399,  Wl  I  jDOIUnl  (W.  T*  I 
Al<»n'a  itBdj.W:  iHdt«,  Iff  I 

liorroweil  tboBiiM,  aDQ,  W;  M*- 
tonic  Idii,  91EI :  ■  VuMnItt,  MTj 
nintt  of   PlitoilBli.  SMi  Mkifr 

em^  Smcriptian,  MB:  (MM  W- 
Cliorlty,  Sao ;  Umm  mJeS,  W9  ; 
Byntpofiium  uid  PTxHrua  ^DoUdt 
3S7;  laUriin,  prettiIiiMK&  3)1 1 
Dlogmu  di=io«lw,  4«l  1  ■  >iwo- 
»bu,  411.    (a«  SninKn'i  BHte, 

PI  llniu      itJuraiiM  oier  lltrf  Xis- 
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Preexistence,  391. 

Presbyterianism,  in  Scotland,  409. 

Prescott,  William,  the  Judge's  man- 
sion, 38. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling:  rank, 
33 ;  Conquest  of  Mexico,  38. 

Prior,  Matthew,  30. 

Proclus,  influence,  173,  380. 

Prometheus,  209. 

Prosx)ects,  for  man,  101-103.  (See 
Emerson's  Essays. ) 

Protestantism,  its  idols,  28.  (See 
Channin^j  Religion,  Unitarian- 
ism,  etc.) 

Psanimetious,  an  original  language, 
394.  (See  Heredity,  Language, 
etc.) 

Punch,  London,  204. 

Puritans,  rear  guard,  15.  (See  Cal- 
vinism,  etc.) 

Puritanism :  relaxation  from,  30 ; 
after-clap,  2(58  ;  in  New  England, 
409.     (See  Unitarianism.) 

Putnam's  Magazine,  on  Samuel 
Hoar,  213,  214. 

Pythagoras  :  imagery  quoted,  385  ; 
preexistence,  391. 

QiTAKEBS,  seeing  only  broad-brims, 
218. 

Quiucy,  Josiah  :  History  of  Boston 
Athenapum,  31 ;  tribute  to  the  An- 
thology, 32,  33  ;  memories  of  Em- 
erson, 45-47  ;  old  age,  2G1. 

Quotations,  381-383.  (See  Plagia- 
rism, etc.) 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  verse,  338. 

Raphael,  his  Transfiguration,  134. 
(See  A  list  on.  Painters,  eta) 

Rats,  illustration,  107,  108. 

Reed,  Sampson,  his  Growth  of  the 
Mind,  80. 

Reforms,  iu  America,  141-145. 

Reformers,  fairness  towards,  156, 
ir)7,  lvS8-192.  (See  Anti-Slavery, 
John  Broini.) 

Relitriou  :  opinions  of  Wm.  Emerson 
and  others,  11-13 ;  nature  the 
symbol  of  spirit,  95 ;  pleas  for  in- 
dependence, 117  ;  universal  senti- 
ment, 118-120  ;  public  rites,  152; 
Church  of  England,  219;  of  the 
future,  235  ;  relative  positions  to- 
wards, 409,  410  ;  Trinity,  411  ; 
Emerson's  belief,  412-415 ;  bigotry 
nto<lifi«»(1,  414.  (Spc  Calvinism, 
Chnnving,  Christ,  Em4>rson'*sIJfe, 
Essays,  and  Poems,  EJpiscopahy, 
Oodf  Unitarianism,  etc) 


Republicanism,  spiritual,  36. 

Revolutionary  War :  Wm.  V^enon'B 
service,  8,  9;  subsequent  c<mfu- 
sion,  25,  32;  Concord's  part,  71, 
72,  292,  293.  (See  America,  New 
England,  etc.) 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  228. 

Rhythm,  328,  329,  340.  (Seej&mer- 
son's  Poems,  etc.) 

Rice,  Alexander  H. ,  anecdote,  68, 
69,340.    (SeeA'ctf/ow.) 

Richard  Plantagenet,  197. 

Ripley,  Ezra :  minister  of  Concord, 
10 ;  Emerson's  sketch,  14-16 ; 
garden,  42;  colleague,  56;  resi- 
dence, 70. 

Ripley,  George :  a  party,  149 ;  The 
Dial,  159 ;  Brook  Farm,  164-166 ; 
on  Emerson's  limitations,  380. 

Robinson,  Edward,  literary  rank, 

•54. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  speech,  168. 

Rome :  allusions,  167,  168 ;  growth, 
222  ;  amphora,  321.    (See  Latin.) 

Romilly,  Samuel,  allusion,  220. 

Rose,  anecdote,  345.    (See  Ftowen. ) 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jaoqoes,  his  Savoy- 
ard Vicar,  51,  62. 

Ruskin.  John :  on  metaphysics,  2S0 ; 
certain  chapters,  336;  pathetio 
fallacy,  337  ;  plagiarism,  384. 

Russell,  Ben.,  quoted,  267. 

Russell,  Le  Baron :  on  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,  81,  82 ;  groomsman,  83 ;  aid 
in  rebuilding  the  Old  Muiae,  2T2- 
279 ;  Concord  visit,  346. 

Saadi  :  a  borrower,  205 ;  times  mm- 

tioned,  382.    (See  Persia.) 
Sabbath  :  a  blessing  of  Chrimanity, 

123,  298. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Angaatin,  on 

poet^,  339. 
Saint  Paul,  times  mentioned,  382. 

(See  Bible.) 
Saladin,  184. 
Sallust,  on  Catiline,  207. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B. :  facts  about  Em-> 

erson,  42, 43. 66 ;  Thoreaa memoir, 

363  ;  old  ne^hbor,  S73. 
8ax>or,  184. 
Satan,  safety  from,  906.  (See  MepK- 

istopheles,  Religion,  etc.) 
Saturday  Club :  estaldlshment,  221- 

223,  258  ;    last  visits,  346,  347 ; 

familiarity  at,  368. 
Scaliger,  quotation,  109, 110. 
Schelling,  idealism,  148;  inflneooei 

173. 
Schiller,  on  immovtalitgr,  S80L 


Kdney,  Sir  FUKii,  Oitvy  dure,  S!5. 
Ulibee.  WHlUiu,  iiiil  iu  publMiiiu 

Girlylc,  HI. 
BimoDides.  pruilenrs,  411). 
Slmihiu,  illiiBtrAtiiHi,  'Xi\. 
Sluelit-ol-taiuirl,  illiu-trntiriii.  SSI. 
SiDith,  Jamu  uiJ  Krimur,  HHJwMd 

JtMTe3ee>;  3XT.3iH. 
Sm[Ui,  Bydiipy,  oti  liMhnin.  !>I9. 

Sotituito,  wiugUt,  1^. 


TiPPAx,  Nm.  CAB0LI9R,  TIh  Dial, 

TartiilTe,  nllmian.  312. 

layloT,  Fnlhn.  relation  to  Emer- 
un,  G5,  a;,  413. 

Tijflor,  Jeremy:  nlliiHlon  22 ;  Bmer- 
wni>9tivly,A3;  "  tlin  Slmkeap«an 
ol  illvdiieB,"tH;pmJMlDr,3Mi. 

Te  Drum:  tlia  bjuiu,  IIS;  lUiutra- 
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Mcmoriam,  333;  on  plagiarism, 
3S^t. 

Timelier,  Samuel  Cooper :  allusion, 
2G  ;  death,  29. 

Thayer,  .James  B. :  Western  Journey 
with  Emerson,  249,  2G3,  2G5-271, 
3;7J ;  ground  swell^  3G4.  (See  Cal- 
ifornia.) 

Thinkers,  let  loose,  175. 

TJiomson,  James,  descriptions,  338. 

Thorcau,  Henry  D. :  allusion,  22 ;  a 
Crusoe,  72;  "nullifier  of  civiliza- 
tion," 8(5;  one-a]>artment  house, 
142,  14;};  The  Dial,  159,  IGO; 
death,  228  ;  Emerson's  burial- 
I)lace,  35G ;  biography,  308 ;  person- 
ality traceable,  389  ;  woodcraft, 
403. 

Ticknor,  George :  on  William  Emer- 
Bun,  12 ;  on  Kirkland,  27  ;  literary 
rank,  33. 

Traduction,  393.  (See  Heredity, 
Jonsov,  etc.) 

Tran.icoudentalism :  Bowen's  paper, 
103,  101;  ideiUi.sm,  14(> ;  adher- 
ents, 150-152 ;  dilettanteism,  152- 
155;  a  terror,  KJl. 

Transcendentalist,  The,  157-150. 

Truth  :  as  an  end,  99 ;  sought,  135. 

Tuilor,  William :  allusion,  2t> ;  con- 
uor-ting  literary  link,  28,  29. 

Turf-ot,  quoted,  98,  99. 

Tyi)uni,  allusion,  183. 

Unit.vrianism  :  Dr.  Freeman's,  11, 
12  ;  nature  of  Jesus,  13 ;  its  sun- 
shine, 2S ;  white-handed,  34 ;  head- 
q\iartora,  35  ;  lintjual  studies,  48, 
49;  transition,  51;  domination, 
52  ;  pulpits,  5Ii,  54  ;  chapel  in  Ed- 
inlmrgh,  (')5;  file-leaders,  118;  its 
organ,  124  ;  *'  pale  necjations," 298. 
(Sc>e  JieHqUm,  Trinity,  etc.) 

Unit.'d  State**,  iutelloctual  history, 
32 .  ( See  .4  W2  erica,  Ne  w  England, 
etc.) 

Unity,  in  diversity,  73,  100,  284. 

Upham,  Charles  W.,  his  History,  45. 

Verne,  Jule?,  onditologie,  186. 
Verpl'.inck,  Gulian  Crommelin,  Ijt- 

orary  riink,  33. 
Virf;inia,  University  of.  299. 
Volcnno,  ill'istration,  113. 
VoKairo,  40-) 
Voting,  done  reluctantly,  152,  153. 

WAfllirSFTT,  MOITMT,  70. 

VVjii.hm  Pond:  allusion,  22,  70,72; 
cabin,  142,  143.    (Sse  Concord.) 


War :  outg^wn,  88,  89 ;  ennoblinir, 
298. 

Ware,  Henry,  professorship,  62.  (See 
Harvard  University.) 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr. :  Boston  ministry, 
55 ;  correspondence,  124-127.  (See 
Unitarianisin,  etc. ) 

Warren,  Jolm  Collins,  Transcenden* 
talism  and  Temperance,  149. 

Warren,  Judge,  ol  New  Bedford, 
07. 

Warwick  Castle,  fire,  275. 

Washington  City,  addresses,  307. 
(See  Anti-Slavery,  etc.) 

Waterville  College,  Adelphi  Society, 
135-142. 

Webster,  Daniel:  E  B.  Emerson's 
association  with,  19 ;  on  Tudor,  28, 
29 ;  literary  rank,  33  ;  Seventh-of- 
March  Speech,  303;  times  men- 
tioned, 382. 

Weiss,  John,  Parker  biography, 
3G8. 

Wellington,  Lord,  seen  by  Emerson, 
63,  64. 

Wesley,  John,  praise  of,  306.  (See 
Methodism.) 

Western  Messenger,  poems  in,  128. 

West  India  Islands,  Edward  B.  Em- 
erson's death,  89. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Emerson's 
visit,  63,  04.  (See  Emers<m^8 
Books,  —  English  Traits,  —  Eng- 
land, etc.) 

Westminster  Catechism,  298.  (See 
Calvinism,  Religion^  etc. ) 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy:  literary 
rank,  33 ;  club,  223 ;  on  heredity, 
389. 

White  of  Solbome,  228. 

Whitman,  Walt :  his  ennmerations, 
3-25,  326 ;  journal,  344,  346. 

Wilberforce,  William,  funeral,  64. 

Will :  inspiration  of,  289 ;  power  of, 
290. 

Windermere,  Lake,  70.  (See  Eng- 
land.) 

Winthrop,  Francis  William,  in  col- 
lege, 45. 

Wolfe,  Charles,  Burial  of  Moore, 
410. 

Woman :  her  position,  212,  213,  251 ; 
crossing  a  street,  364. 

Woman's  Club,  16. 

Words,  Emerson's  favorite,  404, 405. 
(See  Emerson's  Poems^  — Days.) 

Wordsworth,  William:  Emerson's 
account,  03 ;  early  reception,  Ez- 
cur.fion,  92,  95 ;  quotea,  96,  97 ; 
Tintem    Abbey,    103;    mflitftr**^ 
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School  Edition.    S2mo,  40  cents. 
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Parnassus.  A  choice  collection  of  Poetry.  Edited,  and  with  an  Intro- 
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CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

A  series  of  biograpbies  of  distinguished  American 
authors,  having  a!l  the  special  interest  of  biography, 
and  the  larger  interest  and  value  of  illustrating  the 
different  phases  of  American  literature,  the  social, 
political,  and  moral  influences  which  have  moulded 
these  authors  and  the  generations  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

Tliis  series  when  completed  will  form  an  admi- 
rable survey  of  all  that  is  important  and  jf  historical 
influence  in  American  literature,  and  will  itself  be  a 
creditable  representation  of  tlie  literary  and  critical 
ability  of  America  to-day. 
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Henry  D.  Thoreaii.     By  Frank  B.  Sanbors. 
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Margaret  Fnller  Ossoli.     By  T.  W.  Higgimson. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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"WASHINGTON   IRVING." 

Mr.  Warner  has  not  only  written  with  sympathy,  minute 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  tine  literary  taste,  and  that  easy, 
fascinating  style  which  always  puts  him  on  such  good 
terms  with  his  readers,  but  he  has  shown  a  tact,  critical 
sagacity,  and  sense  of  proportion  full  of  promise  for  the 
rest  of  the  series  which  is  to  pass  under  his  supervision. 

—  New  York  Tribune, 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  made  an  admirable 
biography  of  Washington  Irving,  and  his  critical  estimate 
of  the  man  and  the  writer  is  unbiased,  well  weighed,  and 
accurate.  —  Philadelphia  Press, 

It  is  a  very  charming  piece  of  literary  work,  and  pre- 
sents the  reader  with  an  excellent  picture  of  Irving  as  a 
man  and  of  his  methods  as  an  author,  together  with  an 
accurate  and  discriminating  characterization  of  his  works. 

—  Boston  JournaL 

It  would  hardly  be  pos'sible  to  produce  a  fairer  or  more 
candid  book  of  its  kind.  —  Literary  World  (London). 


"NOAH   WEBSTER." 

Mr.  Scudder's  biography  of  Webster  is  alike  honorable 
to  himself  and  its  subject.  Finely  discriminating  in  all 
that  relates  to  personal  and  intellectual  character,  schol- 
arly and  just  in  its  literary  criticisms,  analyses,  and  esti- 
mates, it  is  besides  so  kindly  and  manly  in  its  tone,  its 
narrative  is  so  spirited  and  enthralling,  its  descriptions 
are  so  quaintly  graphic,  so  varied  and  cheerful  in  their 
coloring,  and  its  pictures  so  teem  with  the  bustle,  the 
movement,  and  the  activities  of  the  real  life  of  a  by-gone' 
but  most  interesting  age,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  never  tempted  to  wander,  and  he  lays  down  the  book 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  its  brevity.  — Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Scudder  has  done  his  work  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  and  fidelity  to  facts,  and  has  not  spared 
those  fine,  unobtrusive  charms  of  style  and  humor  which 
give  him  a  place  among  our  best  writers.  —  Christian 
Union  (New  York). 

This  little  volume  is  a  scholarly,  painstaking,  and  intel- 
ligent account  of  a  singularly  unique  career.  In  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view  it  is  a  surprisingly  good  piece  of 
work.  —  New  York  Times. 

It  fills  completely  its  place  in  the  purpose  of  this  se- 
ries of  volumes —  The  Critic  (New  York). 


"HENRV  D.  THOREAU.- 

Mt.  Sanborn's  book  is  thoroughly  Ainericnn  and  tn^ 
fascinating.  Its  literary  skill  is  exceptionally  good,  and 
there  is  a  racy  flavor  in  its  pages  ana  an  amount  of  ex- 
act knowledge  of  interesting  people  ihat  one  seldom  meets 
with  in  current  literature.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  done  Tho- 
reau's  genius  an  imperishable  service. — A nurican  Church 
/innrat  (New  York). 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task  with 
much  ability.  ...  He  has  told  in  an  entertaining  and 
luminous  way  the  strange  story  of  Thoreau'e  remarkable 
career,  and  has  expounded  with  much  appreciative  sym- 
pathy and  analytical  power  the  moral  and  jnlelleclual 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  most  striking  and  original  ligure  in 
American  literature.  —  Philadelphia  North  AmtrUaH. 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  wHtlen  a  careful  book  about  a  curious 
man,  whom  he  has  sludied  as  impartially  as  possible ; 
whom  he  admires  warmly  but  with  discretion ;  and  the 
Story  of  whose  life  he  has  told  with  commendable  frank- 
ness and  simplicit)'.  —  New  York  Mail  and  Exprtss. 

Il  is  undoubtedly  the  best  life  of  Thoreau  estant  — 
Christian  Advocale  (New  York). 


"GEORGE  RIPLEY." 

Mr.  Froth ingh;ira's  memoir  is  a  calm  and  thoughtful 
and  tender  trihulc.  It  is  marked  liy  rare  iliscrimination, 
and  good  t;\sie  and  simplicity.  The  biographer  keeps 
himself  in  the  b:ick<;round,  and  lets  his  subject  speak. 
And  the  resuli  is  one  of  tlie  btst  examples  of  personal 
portraiture  tliat  we  have  met  with  in  a  long  time.—  T/ie 
Chunhinan  (New  Vurk}. 

He  li,is  fullilled  his  responsible  task  with  admirable 
fidelity,  fr.iiik  eiriiestncss,  justice,  fine  feeling,  balanced 
mod  era  lion,  ilelitaie  lasie,  and  finished  literary  skill.  It 
is  a  beaulifiil  irilnile  to  the  high-bred  scholar  anil  gener- 
ous-hearled  m.iPi.  whose  friend  he  has  so  worthily  por- 
trayed.—  Rev.  Williitm  H.  Channing  (London). 

Mr.  Froll\ii!gliam  lias  made  a  very  interesting  and  val- 
uable memoir,  and  one  that  can  be  read  with  profit  by  all 
aspirants  for  recognition  In  the  world  of  letters.  He 
writes  affectionately  and  admiringly,  tiiough  temperately. 
—  Chicago  JoHinai. 

It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hterature.  The  work 
was  committed  to  a  skilled  hand,  and  it  Is  executed  with 
the  delicacy  of  perception  and  treatment  which  the  sub- 
ject requiieU.  —  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 


"JAMES   FENIMORE   COOPER." 

We  have  here  a  model  biography.  We  venture  to  believe 
that  the  accuracy  of  its  statements  will  not  be  challenged, 
its  absolute  impartiality  will  not  be  questioned,  the  sense 
of  literary  proportion  in  the  use  of  material  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  are  capable  of  judging,  the  critical 
acumen  will  be  intensely  relished,  and  to  the  mass  of 
readers  who  care  little  for  facts,  or  impartiality,  or  literary 
form,  or  criticism,  the  story  of  the  life  will  have  some- 
thing of  the  fascination  of  one  of  the  author's  own  ro- 
mances. For  the  book  is  charmingly  written,  with  a  felic- 
ity and  vigor  of  diction  that  are  notable,  and  with  a  humor 
sparkling,  racy,  and  never  obtrusive.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

Prof.  Lounsbury's  book  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
literary  biography.  .  . .  We  can  recall  no  recent  addition  to 
American  biography  in  any  department  which  is  superior 
to  it.  It  gives  the  reader  not  merely  a  full  account  of  Coo- 
per's literary  career,  but  there  is  mmgled  with  this  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  man  himself  apart  from  his  books,  and 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  to  keep  alive  the  interest 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

"MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLL" 

Here  at  last  we  have  a  biography  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  the 
most  intellectual  of  American  women,  which  does  full  justice  to 
its  subject.  The  author  has  had  ample  material  for  nis  work, 
—  all  the  material  now  available  perhaps,  —  and  has  shown  the 
skill  of  a  master  in  his  use  of  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fresh  view  of  the 
subject,  and  adds  important  information  to  that  already  given 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Higginson  throws  new  light  on  the  family 
connections  and  early  years  of  Margaret  Fuller,  and  gives  the 
best  account  we  have  yet  had  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Transcen- 
dental "  epoch  in  American  literature,  and  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  "  The  Dial,"  its  representative  organ.  —  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H. 
Hedge,  in  Boston  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Higginson  writes  with  both  enthusiasm  and  sympathy, 
and  makes  a  volume  of  surpassing  interest  It  is  at  once  a 
biography  of  Margaret  Fuller,  a  sympathetic  study  of  her  char- 
acter, her  aspirations,  and  her  work,  and  a  specially  valuable 
history  of  the  movement  which  he  holds  to  have  emancipated 
American  literature  from  its  thraldom  to  foreign  conventions 
and  models. —  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York). 

He  has  filled  a  gap  in  our  literary  history  with  excellent  taste, 
with  sound  judgment,  and  with  that  literary  skill  which  i«  pre- 
eminently his  own.  —  Christian  Union  (New  York). 
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